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PREFACE. 


aes dissertation is published in accordance with the 
conditions attached to the Hare Prize, and appears 
nearly in its original form. For many reasons, however, 
I should have desired to subject the work to a more 
searching revision than has been practicable under the 
circumstances. Indeed, error is especially difficult to 
avoid in dealing with a large body of scattered authorities, 
the majority of which can only be consulted in a public 
library. 

The obligations, which require to be acknowledged for 
the present collection of the fragments of Zeno and 
Cleanthes, are both special and general. The former are 
soon disposed of. In the Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Philo- 
loge for 1873, p. 435 foll., Wellmann published an 
article on Zeno of Citium, which was the first serious 
attempt to discriminate the teaching of Zeno from that 
of the Stoa in general. The omissions of Wellmann were 
supplied and the first complete collection of the fragments 
of Cleanthes was made by Wachsmuth in two Gottingen 
programs published in 1874—1875 (Commentationes I 
et II de Zenone Citrenst et Cleanthe Asso). Mullach’s 
collection of the fragments of Cleanthes in vol. I of the 
Fragmenta Philosophorum Graecorum is so wadennets 
as hardly to deserve mention. 


V1 PREFACE. 


Among the general aids the first place is claimed by 
Zeller’s Philosophie der Griechen, which has been con- 
stantly consulted. The edition referred to is the Second 
edition of the English Translation of the part dealing with 
the Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptics, which appeared in 
1880. In a few cases the fourth German edition has 
also been quoted. Reference is also made to the English 
Translations of the other parts of Zeller’s book, wherever 
available. Except incidentally, Zeller gives up the at- 
tempt to trace the development of the Stoa in the hands 
of its successive leaders, and this deficiency is to some 
extent supplied by the ingenious work of Hirzel, dre 
Enturcklung der Storschen Philosophie, forming the second 
volume of his Untersuchungen zu Cicero’s Philosophischen 
Schriften. To Hirzel belongs the credit of having vin- 
dicated the originality of Cleanthes against ancient and 
modern detractors, although in working out his views he 
often argues on somewhat shadowy foundations, and has 
unduly depreciated the importance of the contributions 
made by Zeno. Lastly, Stein’s two books die Psychologie / 
der Stoa (1886), and die Erkenntnstheorre der Stoa (1888), 
have been of great service, and his views, where he 
disagrees with Hirzel, have been generally adopted. Many 
other books have of course been consulted and will be 
found cited from time to time, among which Krjsohe’s 

Adie theologischen Lehren der Griechischen Denker, and 
YDiels’ Doxographt Graeci, deserve special mention. Al- 
though the results arrived at have been checked by the 
aid of modern writers, the ancient authorities and es- 
pecially Diogenes Laertius, Plutarch, Sextus Empiricus, 
Stobaeus (Hclogae), and Cicero have been throughout 
treated as the primary source of information. The refer- 
ences to Stobaeus are accommodated to Wachsmuth’s 
edition (Berlin, 1884), Susemihl’s article on the birth- 
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year of Zeno in the Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie for 
1889 appeared too late to be utilised for the introduction. 

A word must be said with reference to the plan of 
the present collection. No attempt has been made to 
disentangle in every case the words of the writer from 
the body of the citation in which they appear. Although 
this is practicable in some cases, in others it is mere 
guess-work, and a uniform system has therefore been 
adopted. For similar reasons the fragments have been 
arranged as far as possible in natural sequence, without 
regard to the comparatively few cases in which we know 
the names of the books from which they were derived. 
However, the arrangement has been a matter of much 
perplexity, especially in those cases where the authorities 
overlap each other, and several modifications in the order 
would have been introduced as the result of a larger 
experience, were it not that each alteration throws all the 
references into confusion. The collection was made and 
put together practically in its present form before an 
opportunity offered of consulting Wachsmuth’s pamphlets, 
and it was satisfactory to find that only a few of his 
passages had been missed. On the other hand, the ad- 
ditional matter which will be found here for the first time 
is not large. It may, therefore, be reasonably concluded 
that we now possess the greater portion of the material, 
which is available for reconstructing the history of the 
earlier Stoa. For the sake of completeness I have included 
even those notices, whose authenticity is open to suspicion, 
as well as a collection of the so-called Apophthegmata, 
though it 1s often impossible to draw a strict line between 
written and oral tradition. 

I desire to thank Mr R. D. Hicks, Fellow of Trinity 
College, for many valuable suggestions and criticisms. 


CORRIGENDA. 


p. 37, 1. 18, for ‘‘he was only able”’ read ‘‘he alone was able”. 
p. 53, 1, 23, add ‘‘ see however on Cleanth. frag. 114,” 
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§ 1. Lnfe of Zeno. 


THE chronology of Zeno’s life’, formerly a subject of much 
dispute, has been almost entirely cleared up by an important 
passage discovered in one of the papyrus rolls found at Hercu- 
laneum, which contains a history of the Stoic philosophers and 
was first edited by Comparetti in 1875*. From this we learn 
that Cleanthes was bern in 331 B.c., and, as we know from 
other sources*® that he lived to the age of 99, he must have 
died in s.c. 232 in the archoriship of Jason‘. But, according 
to the papyrus (col. 29), at the time of his death he had pre- 
sided over the School for 32 years*, which fixes the death of 
Zeno as having taken place in Bc. 264, thus confirming the 
authority of Jerome, who says under the year Ol. 129, 1=Be. 
264, 3° “Zeno Stoicus moritur post quem Cleanthes philosophus 

agnoscitur.” Now, in Diog. Laert. vi1. 28 we have two distinct 


1 See Rohde in Rhein. Mus. 33, p. 622. Gomperz ib. 34, p. 154. 
Susemihl’s article in Fleckeisen’s Jahrb. for 1882, vol. 125, pp. 737—746, 
does not add anything to our knowledge of the chronology of Zeno’s life. 

2 Col. 28, 29. Comparetti believes this book to be the work of 
Philodemus. 

3 Lucian Macrob. 19. Val. Max. vin. 7, Ext. 11. 

4 So too the papyrus col. 28 (d)rn\Ady(7n éx’ Apxovros "I)dcoves. 

5 Such at least ia the restoration of Gomperz: Comparetti reads 
Tpaxovra Kal éxrw, but admits that dvo is possible. The word after xail 
is illegible. 

6 So Rohde states, but in Migne’s ed. of Eusebius 1. p. 498 the etete- 
ment appears to belong to Ol. 128. 
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accounts of his age at the time of his death, the one, that of 
Persaeus, in his 76uxai cxoAai, who makes him 72, and the 
other apparently derived from Apollonius Tyrius’, declaring 
that he lived to be 98 years old. Apart from internal con- 
siderations, the authority of Persaeus is unquestionably the 
higher, and reckoning backwards we are thus enabled to place 
the birth of Zeno in the year 336 B.c.? Rohde suggests that 
the other computation may have been ‘deduced by Apollonius 
Tyrius from the letter to Antigonus, now on other grounds 
shown to be spurious, but which Diogenes unquestionably 
extracted from Apollonius’ book on Zeno*. In this Zeno is 
represented as speaking of himself as an octogenarian, so that 
on the assumption that the letter was written in B.c. 282, shortly 
after Antigonus first became king of Macedonia, and, calcu- 
lating to the true date of Zeno’s death (B.c. 264), he would 
have been 98 years of age in the latter year‘. 

Zeno, the son of Mnaseas®, was born at Citium, a Greek 
city in the south-east of Cyprus, whose populetion had been 
increased by Phoenician immigrants’. Whether he was of 
pure Greek blood or not we cannot tell’, but we can readily 
believe that his birthplace, while it in no degree influenced his 
philosophical genius, which was truly Hellenic, yet gave an 


1 A Stoic philosopher (floruit in the earlier half of the 1st century 
B.c.). For his work on Zeno’s life see Diog. L. viz. 1. 2. 24. 28. Strabo 
xvi. 2, 24, 

2 Gomperz l.c. undertook to prove that Zeno died in the month Sciro- 
phorion (Ol. 128, 4)=June 264 8.c., offering to produce the proofs in a 
later article, but this promise does not seem to have been fulfilled. 

8 Diog. L. vn. 7. 8. 

4 The weakness of this hypothesis lies in the fact that Antigonus 
Gonatas did not become King of Macedon until 278—277 b.c., although 
no doubt he was struggling for the crown from the time of the death of 
his father Demetrius in B.c. 283. This is met to some extent by Rohde 
l. c. p. 624 n. 1. 

5 Diog. L. vir. 1 mentions Demeas as another name given to his 
father but elsewhere he is always Znvwy Mvacéov. 

6 Cimon died while besieging this place (Thuc., 1. 112). 

7 Stein, Psychologie der Stoa n. 3 sums up, without deciding, in 
favour of a Phoenician origin. So also Ogereau p. 4 whereas Heinze 
thinks that everything points the other way (Bursian’s Jahresbericht 
vol. 50, p. 58). 
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Oriental complexion to his tone of mind, and affected the 
character of his literary style, so that the epithet ‘‘ Phoenician,” 
afterwards scornfully cast in his teeth by his opponents’, is 
in any case not altogether unwarranted. 

Again following the authority of Persaeus (Diog. L. l.c.)’, 
we may conclude that he arrived at Athens at the age of 22, 
but as to the cause which brought him thither we are dif- 
ferently informed, and it is uncertain whether he came for the 
express purpose of studying philosophy*, or in furtherance of 
some. mercantile enterprise*. There is however a consensus of 
testimony to the effect that he suffered shipwreck on his 
voyage to Athens, a misfortune which he afterwards learnt to 
bless as it had driven him to philosophy’. The story of his 
first meeting with Crates is characteristic®: Zeno, who had 
recently arrived at Athens, one day sat down by a bookseller’s 
stall and became engrossed in listening to the perusal of the 
second book of Xenophon’s Memorabilia. Suddenly he en- 
quired of the bookseller where such men as Socrates were to 
be found. At that moment Crates happened to pass down 
the street, and Zeno, acting on a hint from the bookseller, 
from that time attached himself to the Cynic teacher. 

It is impossible to reconcile the dates, which we have 
taken as correct, with the remaining indications of time, 
which are scattered through the pages of Diogenes. Thus we 
are told that Zeno was a pupil of Stilpo and Xenocrates for 
ten years, that the whole time spent under the tuition of 
Crates, Stilpo, Xenocrates and Polemo was twenty years, and 
that Zeno presided over the School, which he himself founded, 
for fifty-eight years’. This last is the statement of Apollonius, 


1 So dourxldcov Crates ap. Diog. L. vir. 3. Cf. Cic. de Fin. rv. 56 et saep. 

2 Another account gives his age as thirty (Diog. L. vi. 2). 

3 Diog. L. vu. 32. 

* Diog. L. vu. 3. 

5 See Zeno apoph. 3, and the notes. 

§ Diog. L. vi. 3. 

7 Diog. L. vir. 2. 4. 28. The other tradition is traced by Rohde to 
Apollodorus known as 6 rods xpévous avaypayas. Evidence of his having, 
dealt with Zeno’s chronology will be found in Philod. rep girosiguy 
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and must be taken in connection with his opinion that Zeno 
lived till he was 98 years of age. Probably, Apollonius 
adopted the tradition that Zeno came to Athens at the age of 
thirty, and allowed ten years for the period of tuition. He 
must have assigned B.c, 322 as the date of the foundation of 
the Stoa, which is obviously far too early. According to the 
chronology adopted above, Zeno came to Athens about B.c. 314, 
and, if so, he cannot have been a pupil of Xenocrates, who 
died in that year. All that can be said with any approach to 
certainty is that after a somewhat extended period of study 
under Crates, Stilpo, and Polemo, Zeno at length, probably 
soon after 300 B.c.', began to take pupils on his own account, 
without attaching himself to any of the then existing philo- 
sophical schools. These pupils were at first called Zenonians, 
but when their master held his lectures in the Stoa Poikile, 
they adopted the name of Stoics which they afterwards 
retained’. 

Though not yet rivalling the Peripatetic school in respect 
of the number of its followers’, the Stoic philosophy steadily 
won its way into general esteem no less by the personal influ- 
ence of its founder than through the fervour of its adherents. 
So great, indeed, was the respect which the character of Zeno 
inspired at Athens, that shortly before his death* a decree 


col. x1. (Here. vol. coll. prior vol. vir.) For Zeno’s teachers cf. Nume- 
nius ap. Euseb. P. E. xiv. 5, p. 729 Tlokéuwvos dé éyévovro -yyudbpiuor 
"Apxect\aos Kai Zivwv...Zjvwva pev ody pépynuar elrav Revoxpare elra dé 
TloAduwre porrfoat, adfcs 6¢ rapa Kparyre xuvica. vuvi dé aire dedoyicbw, 
6rt kal Zritwuwvds Te peréoxe, Kal Tov Adywv Trav ‘Hpaxdrerelwy. rel yap 
cuugparavres wapa TloAépwre egiroripjOnoay adAjAots GuumapédaBov els Thy 
mpos ddAfAous waxny, 6 wer ‘“Hpaxrecrov kal Zrikwwva dua cal Kparyra, wy 
bxrd pev Xritrwvos eyévero paxnrhs, bwrd 5¢ ‘Hpaxdelrou avornpés, kuvixos de 
vrd Kparyros. 

1 According to Sext. Emp. adv. Math. vii. 321, Zeno was a mpeoBurns 
when he wpoceuaprvpyocev dautp Thy epeow ris ddnOelas. This refers to 
the publication of his writings, but this must have shortly followed the 
opening of the school. Jerome on Euseb. Chron. (1. p. 498 Migne) says 
opposite Ol. 126 ‘“* Zeno Stoicus philosophus agnoscitur.” 

2 Diog. L. vu. 5. 

3 Zeno apoph. 6. 

4 The decree was carried in the archonship of Arrhenides, i.e. Nov. 
265 3.c., if Arrhenides was archon 265—264 as seems to be Gomperz’s 
opinion, vid. supr. p. 2, n. 2. 
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was passed by the assembly awarding him a golden crown 
and entitling him to a public funeral in the Ceramicus on 
his decease. The grounds mentioned in the body of .the 
decree, which is preserved by Diog. L. vu. 10, for conferring 
this special honour on Zeno were the high moral tone of his 
teaching and the example which he set to his pupils in the 
blamelessness of his private life. Greatly however as he was 
honoured by the Athenians, he steadily refused the offer of 
their citizenship’, and on one occasion, when holding an 
official position, insisted on being described as a citizen of 
Citium?, This devotion to his native town, whether a genuine 
sentiment of the heart or assumed in order to avow his con- 
viction of the worthlessness of all civic distinctions, seems to 
have been appreciated by his countrymen, who erected his 
statue® in their market-place, where it was afterwards seen 
by the elder Pliny‘. 

In the later years of his life, Zeno’s fame extended beyond 
the limits of Athenian territory; there is ample record of his 
intimacy with Antigonus Gonatas®, the son of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes and king of Macedon, and from one anecdote we 
learn that he had attracted the attention of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus®, Now that Athens had completely lost her freedom, 
she became a hotbed of political intrigue in the interests of -— 
the various successive pretenders to the Macedonian throne; 
some beguiled her with the promise of liberty’, but by far the 
most potent instrument to gain her favour was gold. Thus, 
while the internal politics of Athens had become of purely 
municipal interest, the greatest services to which Demochares, 
the nephew of Demosthenes, could lay claim as meriting the 
gratitude of the Athenians were the substantial money presents 


1 Plut. Sto. Rep. 4, 1. 

2 Diog. L. vn. 12. 

3 Diog. L. vir. 6, 

4H. N. xxxiv. 19. 32. 

5 See Zeno apoph. 25 and 26. 

6 See note on apoph. 25. 

7 So Demetrius Poliorcetes. Grote vol. xi. 9. WQS. 
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which he had obtained for the treasury from Lysimachus, 
Ptolemy, and Antipater’. We cannot be surprised that, in 
such a period as this, Ptolemy and Antigonus, hoping to gain 
him over by personal condescension and munificent liberality, 
should have eagerly courted the adherence of one, whose influ- 
ence like that of Zeno extended over a wide circle among the 
youth of Athens. It seems clear however that, in general, Zeno 
avoided politics altogether’; and, although it may be doubtful 
whether his friendship for Antigonus may not have induced 
Zeno to espouse his political cause, we can at least be sure that 
the presents of the king were not accepted as bribes by the Stoic 
philosopher. If Zeno died in B.c. 264, he cannot have lived to 
see the conclusion of the so-called Chremonidean war, when 
Athens was besieged by Antigonus and defended by the joint 
efforts of Ptolemy and the Spartans, and it is impossible to say 
on which side his sympathies were enlisted, although he is said 
to have been a lover of Chremonides’. 

In voluntarily hastening his own end, Zeno only illustrated 
the teaching of his school. One day, on leaving the Stoa, he 
stumbled and fell, breaking one of his fingers in his fall. 
Regarding this as a warning of Providence, which it was 
folly to neglect, and convinced that the right course for a 
wise man is willingly to assist in carrying out the decrees of 
destiny, he returned home and at once committed suicide’. 

His personal appearance was evidently not attractive. 
Timotheus‘, in his work zrepi Biwy, described him as wrynecked, 
while Apollonius called him lean, rather tall, and of a dark 
complexion®, with thick calves, flabby flesh, and a weak 


1 See Grote vol. x11. p. 214. 

2 Cf. Seneca de Trang. An. 1. 7 Zenonem Cleanthem Chrysippum, 
quorum nemo ad rempublicam accessit. 

8 Zeno apoph. 44. 

4 Zeno apoph. 56. 

5 Nothing seems to be known of the date of this writer: see Dict. 
Biog. These authorities are quoted by Diog. L. vu. 1. 

6 An uncomplimentary epithet, cf. Theocr. x. 26 Boufixa yxaplerca 
Lipav xadéovrl ru wayres, loxvay addidxavorov, éyw dé ndvos welxAwpoyv. id. 
I, 85 & ueravdxpws. 
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digestion. The last-named defect is said to have been the 
cause of his frugal diet’, but this was no doubt also recom- 
mended to him by his philosophical views. In spite of his 
habitual abstinence, he enjoyed the company of his friends at 
@ convivial banquet, where his severity relaxed with the wine 
he drank, just as (to use his own comparison) beans are im- 
proved by soaking*. For the rest, he seems to have been a 
man of few words, but quick at repartee, disliking all -dis- 
play and effeminacy, and generally of a somewhat stern and 
reserved cast of mind, though not without consideration for 
the wants of others. 


§ 2. Stoicism as established by Zeno. 


It will be convenient at this point to summarise those 
leading doctrines which the evidence here collected establishes 
as having been introduced by Zeno into the Stoic school, with- 
out paying regard to isolated expressions or to views of minor 
philosophical] importance. 

Zeno divided philosophy into three parts, logic, physics—— 
and ethics, and we may take them in the order named, as 
being that which he recommended. 

To the formal side of logic Zeno paid bus little attention, 
regarding it as useful only for the detection of error, ré rather 
than as a means towards the establishment of truth. The 
doctrine of the four categories, and the elaborate treatment of 
agwpara and syllogisms, belong almost entirely to Chrysippus; 
and, when we remember that out of 750 books which he is 
said to have written no fewer than 311 were devoted to 
logical studies, it is not improbable that he owed much of his 
reputation to his performances in this branch. In Zeno’s 
eyes the most important division of logic was the question of 


the standard of knowledge, although strictly speaking this 
should rather be considered as belonging to psychology. He 


1 els dpros, Oyo loxas, ércmety Vdwp, Philemon ap. Mog. Li. wn. 2. 
2 See Zeno apoph. 27. 
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held that, though the senses themselves are unerring, the 1m- 
pressions they convey are often erroneous, and that only such 
impressions are to be trusted as are in themselves perspicuous. 
The ultimate test of truth resides in the strength of tension 


in the impression, as it strikes the sense-organ. If satished 


in this way that the impression is such that it must proceed 
from a real object, the mind in the exercise of its ever present 
activity grasps the impression, and assents to it. This is the 


meaning which Zeno expressed by saying that g¢avracia xata-— 


Ayrrixy is the criterion of truth’. Diogenes Laertius, however, 
mentions certain dpyatdrepo. tov Srwixwv as teaching that 
opOes Adyos is the standard of truth. This passage has been 
- treated by Hirzel (in whose judgment other authorities have 
concurred) as proving that Zeno and Cleanthes were the philo- 
sophers indicated, and that Chrysippus was the first to in- 
troduce the definition of the davracia xaraAnrriuxy. The only 
other evidence, by which he connects Zeno with op@os Adyos, 
is Philo quis virtuti studet p. 880 appearing in our collection 
as frag. 157. To this might have been added Arr. Epict. diss. 
Iv. 8. 12 (frag. 4) and Philodem. zepi evo8. col. 8 (frag. 117). 
It is submitted, however, that these passages by no means 
prove the point in question, as against the positive testimony 
which attributes to Zeno the ¢avracia xaraAyrruy. In Philo 
there is no question of a logical criterion at all, but Zeno is 


1 As the matter is one of considerable importance, in order to relieve 
the notes, it is desirable to quote Stein’s remarks (Erkenntnistheorie, 
p. 174):—*Mit Zeller muss man annehmen, dass das xaradnmrrixov 
urspriinglich einen aktiven Sinn halte, da der Tonus desselben Zweifels- 
ohne auf die didyo einwirkt. Andererseits muss man Hirzel wieder 
darin Recht geben, dass die didvo.a sich unmiglich rein leidend verhalten 
kann, dass vielmehr das xaraAnwrixdv auch einen passiven Beigeschmack 
hat. Und doch lassen sich beide, sich scheinbar ausschliessende Stand- 
punkte vereinigen, wenn man in das xaradynrrixdy den von uns vermu- 
teten Doppelsinn hineinlegt, den Zeno wohl absichtlich andeuten wollte. 
Danach waren die gayracia und diavora bei der xarddnyis gleicherweise 
teils aktiv, teils passiv, woraus sich die schwankende Anwendung dieses 
Ausdrucks sehr wohl erklart.” For the connection of révos with xard-. 
Anyrs, Which is not however proved to be Zenonian, cf. Sext. Emp. adv. 
Math. vir. 408 dd\Aa yap airy yey 7) dwapaddakla Tov Te KaTadnwriKev Kal 
raw dxararyrruv pavraciov xara TO évapyes kal Evrovoy idlwya waplorarat. 
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speaking of the state of mind of the wise man, whose soul is 
perfect conformity with the law of reason, and who has 
mastered all his impulses and passions. This is still more plain 
in the extract from Philodemus, where op6ovs Adyous are coupled 
with orovdaias diabéces!. The weight of evidence the other 
way must remain to be stated hereafter, but it may be re- 
marked that, even if Cicero’s testimony is discredited, the fact 
of the controversy between Zeno and Arcesilas is not thereby 
disproved’. Again, if Zeno defined g@avracia as a rurwors, and 
discriminated between the truth of various davracia, he must 
have pursued the subject still farther ; and, if art and memory 
are defined with reference to xardAyys and opinion is dis- 
tinguished therefrom, it follows of necessity that he must have 
defined xaradnyis itself. Still, even admitting to the full the 
ethical significance of dp8os Acyos’, the passage in Diogenes is 
not thereby disposed of, for if Zeno and Cleanthes are not 
indicated by the words of apxatorepor trav Stwixov to whom 
does this expression refer? Must we, then, suppose that Zeno 
put forward two criteria of knowledge, rational thought (op60s 
Aoyos) as well as the experience of sense (xaradyyis)? Such a 
conclusion would be inconsistent with the clearness and direct- 
ness of Zeno’s teaching. The only way out of the difficulty* 
is to adopt the theory of Stein, who regards the doctrine of 
opOcs Aoyos as a concession to rationalism. opfos Adyos be- 
comes, in this view, a subsidiary and secondary criterion’, se- 
that the results of thought must be confirmed by experience. 
In other words, the potential notions inspired in us by the 
divine Adyos require to be completed and corrected on the side 


1 For Epict. 1. c. see note on Zeno frag. 4. 

2 It is satisfactory to find that Stein, Erkenntnistheorie n. 341, claims 
for Zeno the davracia xaradnwrixh on precisely similar grounds to tho 
stated in the notes to frag. 11. 

3 For this see Stein, Erkenntnistheorie pp. 259—264. 

‘ It should be mentioned that Corssen de Posidonio Rhodio (1878) 
pp. 17—19 proposed to eliminate Zrwixav as a blunder of Diogenes or 
his authority, assuming that Posidonius was speaking of Empedocles, 
the Pythagoreans, and Plato. 

5 The meaning of the word dodelrovew should in thin care be presard. 
Stein, Erkenntnistheorie p. 259. 
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of sensible experience before they can attain to objective 
actuality’. 

From this point of view, then, it is not unreasonable to 
credit Zeno with the substance of the teaching recorded in 

ic. Acad. 1. 41, 42. If so much be admitted, it is most un- 
likely that he should have refrained from enquiring into the 
nature of knowledge and ignorance, which carry with them 
the doctrine of assent. On the other hand, it is most probable 
that he only touched lightly the doctrine of évvo.: and not at 
all that of zpodywpes?. 

The remainder of the logical fragments are not of much 
importance as regards the positive teaching of the school. 
They include a nominalistic criticism of the Platonic theory of 
ideas, a curious _statemrent-efthe nature of causation, a few 
scraps dealing with various rhetorical terms, a definition of 
geometry, some discussion as to the meaning of the word 
adXo.xos, and a symbolical explanation, recorded by Cicero, of 
the different degrees of knowledge. 

Zeno’s contributions to Physics have been unduly de- 
preciated by some authorities but, while it i e that the 
development of this branch is largely due to Cleanthes, still a 
fair estimate of the fragments here collected will lead us to 
the conclusion that the essential groundwork of the Stoic 
physical teaching was laid by the founder of the school’. 
Zeno started from the proposition that nothing exists but the 
material, inasmuch as body alone is capable of acting and 


being acted upon. All body is thus-either-setive_or passive 


and the material world is itself the result produced from the 


Peal 


1 Stein, Erkenntnistheorie p. 314, 315. 

2 Stein holds that wrpéAnyis was substituted by Chrysippus for Zeno’s 
6p0ds Adyos, in so far as the latter is concerned with epistemology 
(Erkenntnistheorie p. 269, 270). 

3 See Stein, Psychologie p. 56 and n. 77, whose reference to the number 
of fragments in Wachsmuth’s collection is however misleading. As 
regards Zeno, Wachsmuth’s fragments are only intended to be supple- 
mentary to Wellmann’s article in Fleckeisen’s Jahrb. for 1873, so that no 
inference can be drawn from the fact that there are more physical than 
ethical fragments. It will be seen from the present collection that the 

numbers are very nearly equal. 
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operation of these two principles. The active principleis God, —§_ 


and the passive is matter. God is more closely defined as the 
Pil cer ai which Sip rang soem ance ee even 
as honey p passes through the honeycom é is at once the 
embodiment of reason-and- of -taw;and the power which binds 

in one the various portions of the universe, who, though his 
essence is constant, appears in different forms in everything 
that exists. Nature, forethought and fate are thus only different 
names for the same being; as nature he creates the world, and 
creates it in entire harmony with the law of fate. Matter, on 
the other hand, is formless and indeterminate, though limited 

in extent, and can exist only in conjunction with some active 
quality ; although it is itself eternal, its parts are subject 
tochange. The creation of the world is brought about by the 
action of God upon matter, whereby the creative fire through 

an intermediate watery stage passes into the four elements 
fire, air, water and earth out of which everything else is formed. 

To explain the production of the individual thing by the in- 
termingling of its elements, Zeno broached the colebrated—}~ 
theory of xpacts de’ dAov, which is in effect a denial of the axiom 
that two bodies cannot occupy the same space. 

The world, however, will not last for ever, nor are we left 
without indications of its destructibility. In the inequality of 
the earth’s surface, in the retrocession of the sea, in the mor- 
tality of every substance with which we are acquainted, and 
lastly in the fact that the human race and all living creatures 
can be shown to have had a beginning in time Zeno saw clear 
proofs that the universe itself is destined to pass away. There 
will comea time when by the unceasing law of fate the worl 
and all that it contains will again be merged in the primeval tire, 
only to be created anew, as the embryo is formed from the 
seed. For the process is unvarying no less than never-ending ; 

a new Heracles will free a young world from its plagues, and 
a new Socrates will plead his cause against the same art 


1 Stein, Psychologie p. 58, remarks that there is no evidence of “LEO 
| having used the term mrvedua in this connection. 
| Cees 
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The individual and the cosmos are thus partakers in the 
same decree of fate, but their likeness does not stop here. Not 
only is the world a unity, but also a living unity ; it is more- 
over sentient, rational, intelligent, and wise. 

Two characteristics are especially prominent in Zeno’s 
system, first, his metaphysical co tween 
matter, and, secondly, his materialism. He seems to have 
been animated by a desire to combine the results of later 

hought with the simplicity and directness of the early Ionian 
physicists. All is to be evolved out of fire: but fire is clothed 
with divine attributes, and sharply contrasted with the passive 
material on which it works. But Zeno did not observe that 
the combination is in reality self-destructive, and that with a 


Zi—imaterialistic system metaphysics are superseded. It remained 


for his successors to eradicate the dualism which is here in- 
volved, and, while thrusting into the background the points 
borrowed from Aristotle, to take their stand upon pantheism- 
pure and simple. 

Passing from the account of the cosmogony to the descrip- 
tion of the different component parts of the universe, we find 
that the circumference of the sphere is occupied by a revolving 
belt of aether, in which are the sun, moon and stars, divine 
beings formed of creative fire. No void exists within the 
world, but outside it there is unlimited void; at the same 
time the world is kept together and preserved from dissolution 
into space by the attraction of its parts to the centre, in 
which the earth is placed. Zeno also explains certain natural 
phenomena such as eclipses, lightning, thunderbolts and 
comets, and defines time and colour. 

We proceed to his anthropology, in which the account of 
the_soul is most important. Although he apparently omitted 
to describe God, who is the soul of the universe, as fiery breath, 
yet the soul, which is the moving principle of the body, is 
defined as a warm breath, or (after Heraclitus) as a sentient 
exhalation. For the soul is fed by exhalation from the blood, 

just as the heavenly bodies are by particles from the lower 
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elements. Moreover, it is corporeal and grows up with the 
body, gradually expanding under the influence of external im- 
pressions, so that the perfect power of reason is only developed 
at the age of puberty. Though it is a simple essence, its 
faculties are diverse, and being extended from the ryepovrxov 
which is situated in the heart to the various organs of sense, 
it is said to have eight parts, namely, the 7yeorxov itself, the 
five senses, and the capacities of speech and generation. The 
soul entirely permeates the body, and at its departure the 
composite structure of soul and body is destroyed. The soul 
itself endures for a time after its separation from the body 
but is not immortal, and its condition after death is deter- 
mined by the grade of purity to which it has attained. Such, 
at least, seems to be a fair inference from a passage of 
Lactantius in which Zeno speaks of the separation of the 
unholy from the holy and contrasts the misery of the former 
with the blessedness of the latter. On his discussion of the 
voice, sleep, vision, and the seed we need not dwell. 

It remains to consider Zeno’s attitude towards the popular 
religion. Although, in the strict sense, he teaches that there 
is but one God, yet he admits that there is a certain amount 
of truth in polytheism, as implying a recognition of the 
ubiquity of the divine presence. The manifestation of God 
in the powers of nature is symbolised by Zeus, Here and 
Poseidon, who represent the aether, the air, and the water 
respectively. In his interpretation of Hesiod’s Theogony he 
gives the reins to his etymological fancy, so as to bring the 
cosmogony of the poet into accordance with Stoic views. 
Lastly the existence of divination is inferred from the fore- 
thought, which characterises the divine government. 

Ethics, which are the crowning point of the Stoic system, 
come next in order. The aim and object of life is to live in 
agreement with nature, which is, in other words, to live 
according to virtue: for this is the goal to which nature 
conducts us. It would seem that—Zeno did notaeceurately 


explain what he meant by nature, since Chrymigges ens 
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Cleanthes took divergent views of its character, but, recog- 
nising the manner in which the different branches of the 
Stoic system are interlaced with one another’, we may reason- 
ably conclude that by the prominence given to nature Zeno 
desired to connect his moral teaching with the divine creative 
aether, which permeates the universe*. Our first impulses, 
however, tend not to virtue but to self-preservation, and virtue 
is impossible in the child or the brute, since neither of them 
possesses the informing power of reason. These natural im- 
pulses require the guidance of reason, and in their proper 
subordination to it is to be found the condition of happiness, 
which may be described as the unruffled flow of life. For 
happiness nothing is required but virtue, and no external 
circumstances, nothing but what is morally evil, can diminish 
the satisfaction belonging to the virtuous. In this way we 
are led to discriminate between ayaa and xaxa: only virtue 
and vice or their accessories can be classed as good and evil; 
everything else, even life and death, is morally indifferent. 
But this classification does not exhaust the capacities of ra 
kata duow. The value of virtue is absolute and for all time-—} 
but, just as the supremacy of the monarch does not imply the 
absolute equality of his subjects, so the ad:adopa are ranged 
between virtue and vice in a graduated scale of negative and 
positive value (avagia and agia), the middle place being oc- 
cupied by ra xa0arag adiddopa, i.e. such matters as having an 
even or odd number of hairs in one’s head. Everything 
| possessing agia is xara puowv, and everything possessing azagia 
is tapa dvow. At the same time agia is not a permanent 
attribute of any adiadopov, for that which is at one time xara 


1 Cf. Stein, Psychologie p. 13. 

2 Hirzel, Untersuchungen 11. p. 108, thinks otherwise and the point is 
certainly a doubtful one. If Zeno spoke only of human nature, Cleanthes 
may have here, as elsewhere, shown the connection of ethical with 
physical doctrine by explaining g¢iors as xowh pivots. Then Chrysippus 
would have united both views. If this was the real development, there 
would be some pretext for Stobaeus’ assertion that Cleanthes added a | 
dice to the definition, while the authority of Diogenes Laertius would 
remain unimpaired. See however Stein, Erkenntnistheorie p. 260. 
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g¢vow might, under certain circumstances, become wapa qvevv. 
Herein lies the vita] distinction between adiadopa and ayaa, 
for the latter are unaffected by any possible change of circum- 
stances: a virtuous action can never be contrary to nature. 
Still, although there is not an absolute, there is yet a practical 
permanence in the value of certain things, which in the 
absence of some paramount objection (=xara mporyovpevov 
Adyov or avev wepisracews) we shall always choose in preference 
to their contraries. These then are the zponypéva. Cor- 
responding with this classification of objects, we have a scale 
of actions ranging from xaropOwya (virtuous action) to apap- 
typo. (sinful action), wherein xa6jxov answers to the class of 
adiaghopa. Every xafyxov is thus directed to the choice of ra 
xara vow and the avoidance of ra rapa vow. The doctrines 
of xa@jxov and zpoyypévoy are not to be regarded as an 
excrescence foisted on to the Stoic system in consequence of 
the pressure of the arguments of opponents, but are an 
integral and necessary portion of the original structure as 
established by Zeno. The apparent inconsistency, which the 
application of these doctrines sometimes produces e.g. in the 
remarks on marriage, often disappears when we remember that 
the moA:reia proposed to establish a socialistic constitutio 
under which the importance of adsadopa would be reduced t 
& minimum. 

Zeno held further that virtue is one and_ indivisible, 


springing from the 7 y,..0f which it is a fixed and 
Seraden€ condition. Consistently with this, he maintains 
that all sinful actions are equally wrong, since all alike imply 
an aberration from a standard, which excludes increase or 
diminution. None the less, however, can we distinguish 
between different manifestations of virtue or separate virtues: 
virtue itself is identical with wisdom (¢povycis), and justice, 
courage, and temperance are the particular applications of 
wisdom in diverse spheres. Whether Zeno also distinguished | 
between two different kinds of ¢povyois, one as the ground- 
work, and the other as a particular species of virtue, wos), 


mS 
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remain doubtful. Hirzel (l.c. p. 99) infers that he did, but 
Plutarch’s words do not necessarily lead to such a conclusion, 
and we ought to hesitate to attribute such an inconsistency to 
Zeno without direct evidence. No doubt the Stoic school 
generally put forward four cardinal virtues dpovnars, Sucasoodvn, 
avdpeia and cwdpoovvy, but inasmuch as Zeno’s position was 
admittedly modified by his successors we are left to judge of 
his views entirely from the two passages in Plutarch, in which 
he is mentioned by name. 

The theory of the emotions, which was introduced by Zeno, 


vs constitutes one of the most distinctive features of Stoic ethics. 


Cd 


Whereas Plato and Aristotle agreed in admitting the legiti- 
macy of certain emotions, Zeno declared all alike to be 
sinful, as being due to an irrational and unnatural movement 
in the soul, or an excess of impulse. The four chief emotions 
are pleasure, grief, fear and desire, and Zeno in describing their 
nature dwelt, if we may trust Galen’s statements, rather on 
the psychological effects of the irrational impulse upon the 
soul than on the mental conditions which produce them. The 
special difficulties surrounding this subject will be discussed in 
the notes to the fragments themselves. 

The whole of mankind was divided by Zeno into two 
classes, entirely distinct from one another, that of the wi 
and that of the foolish. Every action of the wise man is 
prompted by virtue and every action of the fool by vice. 
Hence it is generally true that the wise man performs every 
action well, and the fool fails in everything. Friendship, 
freedom, piety, riches, beauty, the arts of kingship and general- 
ship, even success in culinary operations belong to the wise 
man alone: he is never mistaken, never regrets what he has 
done, feels no compassion, and is absolutely free from every 
form of emotion. At the same time, it is clear that Zeno 
contemplates a progress from the state of folly to that of 
wisdom as practicable; this advance is characterised by the 
purgation of the soul from emotional and delusive affections 
under the influence of reason. Even though he ultimately 
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emerges from the conflict with success, the wise man still feels 
the scars from the wounds he has received during its course, 
and is often reminded of his former evil impulses after he has 
completely suppressed them. Finally, since death belongs to 
the class adiadopa, suicide is justifiable in the wise man, if 
circumstances prescribe such a course. 

It is obvious that a teacher, whose ethical views were of 
the nature, which we have just indicated, could not rest 
satisfied with the existing constitution of civic life in Greece. 
Equally unsatisfactory to him was the aristocratical com- 
munity of Plato, with the sharply drawn dividing line between 
the guardians and the rest of the citizens. For this reason 
Eros, the god of friendship and concord, is taken as the y7 
presiding deity of Zeno’s ideal state, a state which in no way 
corresponds to the Greek zoAis, but comprises the whole of 
mankind living together like a herd of cattle’. In this state 
there will be no temples, law-courts, or gymnasia; no work of 
human craftsmen is worthy of divine acceptance; the state 
must be adorned not with costly offerings, but by the virtues 
of its inhabitants. Zeno likewise advocates an abolition of 
coinage, a community of wives, and a thorough revolution of 
the current system of education. 

The remaining fragments, dealing mainly with particular 
xaOyxovra, do not require to be summarised here. 


§ 3. Zeno’s relation to previous philosophers. 


The opponents of the Stoic school were fond of accusing 
its members of plagiarism and want of originality. Zeno is 
the keen Phoenician trader, pilfering other men’s wares, and | 
passing them off as his own’: if all that belongs to others were 
withdrawn from the voluminous writings of Chrysippus, we 
should have a blank page*. Antiochus, in Cicero‘, represents 


f. Newman, Politics of Aristotle, vol. 1. p. 88. 
2 Cf. Diog. L. vir. 25. 
$ Diog. L. vir. 181. 
‘ Acad. 1.43. The same argument is put forward by Cicero himeelt 


against Cato in the 4th book of the de Finibus. 
H. P. 2, 
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the views of Zeno as merely immaterial changes in minor 
points of the genuine Academic doctrine, while Juvenal 
only repeats current opinion in speaking of the Stoic dogmas 
as “a Cynicis tunica distantia”’. Even a slight acquaintance 
with the Stoic system is sufficient to refute these gross 
charges: indeed, its originality is abundantly vindicated when 
we point to the influence it exercised for several centuries on 
the intellectual life of Greece and Rome’. At the same time 
it must be admitted that Zeno was largely indebted to his 
predecessors—especially to Antisthenes and Heraclitus—for 
the bricks and mortar with which he constructed so splendid an 
edifice. Of Cynicism in particular he appropriated the kernel, 
while discarding the husk. It is, however, when we look at 
Stoicism as a whole that we are able to appreciate the skill 
with which its incongruous elements were fused, and the 
unity of thought which pervades a variety of detail. The Stoic 
wise man is as far removed from Diogenes in his tub, as is the 
all permeating aether from the fiery element of Heraclitus: 
We proceed to discuss in detail the various points in which 
Zeno’s obligation to previous thinkers is most strongly marked. 


A. To Antisthenes and the Cynics. 


The resemblances between Zeno and the Cynics are natu- 
rally to be found chiefly in their ethical doctrines. Physics 
were almost entirely neglected by the Cynics, and their nomina- 


listic logic was not of great importance for Stoicism, although 


we may observe in passing that both schools maintained - 


similar terms® that Plato’s ideas were a mere fiction of th 
brain and had no objective existence. The Stoic doctrine of 
life in accordance with nature finds its historical origin in the 


yo 
1 xm, 12{. 
2 “Die Stoa war vielmehr die weitaus selbstandigste Schule der 


nacharistotelischen Philosophie,” Stein, Psychologie p. 10. 
3 Antisthenes ap. Simpl. in Cat. p. 54b @ IlAdrwy, trmov perv dopo 
lraérnta dé obx pa. Cf. Zeno frag. 23. 
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teaching as well as in the life of Diogenes’. Like Zeno, 
Antisthenes teaches that virtue is in itself sufficient to secure 
happiness’, that nothing is a Good but virtue, nothing an Evil 
but vice, and that everything else is indifferent®. Accordingly 
Diogenes held that death, since it involves no disgrace, cannot 
be an Evil‘, Hence it is not surprising to learn that many of 
the Cynics put an end to their lives by suicide, though we 
have sayings both of Antisthenes and Diogenes on record 
denying the legitimacy of such a course’. Virtue itself is 
described, after Socrates, as consisting in wisdom and pru- 
dence: “prudence,” says Antisthenes, ‘is the safest wall; it —~ 
cannot be undermined or betrayed”®, At the same time the 
futility of the ordinary course of Greek education is strongly 
insisted on’. The distinction between virtue and vice draws 
with it that between the wise and the foolish; the philoso- 
pher’s wallet preserves a chosen few from a condition border- 
ing on madness®, 
We are told, on the authority of Diogenes Laertius’, that 
¢-Zeno adopted the Cynic form of life. This is probably to be 
taken with some limitation, as the incidents recorded of his 
life only partially agree with it. It is certain, however, that 
his life was one of abstinence and simplicity’’, and for this 
reason he became the butt of the comic poets, who thus un- 
consciously testified to his merit. Apollodorus Ephillus, a 
later Stoic writer, declared that the wise man would cynicise, 
and that Cynicism was a short cut to virtue’. It should, 
however, always be borne in mind that the Stoic ideal was 


1 Diog. L. vi. 71 Séov ov avril rdv axphorwy movwy Tos Kara plow 
Edouévous Shy evdacudvws. Zeno frag. 120. 

* Diog. L. v1. 11. Zeno frag. 125. 

3 Diog. L. v1. 105. Zeno frag. 128. 

* Arr, Epict. Diss. i. 24.6. Zeno frag. 129. 

5 Zeller Socrates, etc. Eng. Tr. p. 319, n. 5. Cf. Zeno frag. 161. 

8 Diog. L. v1. 13. Zeno frag. 134. 

7 Diog. L. v1. 108. Zeno frag. 167. 

8 Diog. L. vi. 33, 35. Zeno frag. 148. 

® Diog. L. v1. 104. © 

10 Diog. L. v1. 26, 27. 

11 Diog. vi. 104. vir. 121. 
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humanised and elevated to an extent entirely incompatible 
with Cynicism, mainly owing to the attention which was 
bestowed on mental culture’. 

Turning to the views of the two schools in applied moral 
science, we find a curious agreement as to the relations of the 
sexes: Zeno and Diogenes both held that, in the ideal state, 
there should be a community of wives, and neither saw any- 
thing revolting in marriage between the nearest relations’. 
At the same time marriage and the begetting of children are 
recommended for the wise man both by Zeno and Antisthenes, 
and apparently we must regard this as intended to apply to 
the existing condition of life, in which marriage was a civil 
institution®. Both teachers allow to the wise man the passion 
of love, as he alone will be able to select a suitable object*: 
both maintain that the virtuous alone are capable of genuine 
friendship’. 

Lastly, Zeno copied Antisthenes in his treatment of the 
Homeric poems, and particularly in explaining certain ap- 
parent contradictions as due to the fact that the poet speaks at 
one time xara dSofavy and at another kar’ aA7Geav®. The al- 
legorising method of interpretation is common to both, and 


was afterwards developed to an excessive degree by Cleanthes 


and Chrysippus’. 

Though we have thus seen that Zeno’s ethical teaching is 
largely founded on Cynicism, we must not forget the many 
points of divergence. Thus, for example, we find the Cynics\ 
treating honour and wealth as absolute evils’; these things, 


1 The difference of spirit in the two schools is well put by Sir A. 
rant (Ar. Eth. vol. 1. p. 317 ed. 3). 

2 Diog. L. vi. 72. Dio. Chrys, x. 29. Cf. Zeno frags. 176 and 179. 
These passages are from the rodrela of Zeno, which is supposed to have 
been written while he was still an exponent of orthodox Cynicism. Chry- 
sippus, however, is reported to have also held this repulsive doctrine. 

3 Diog. L. v1.11. Zeno frag. 171.. 

4 Diog. L. v1.11. Zeno frag. 172. 

5 Diog. L. v1.12. Zeno frag. 149. 

6 Dio. Chrys. 53, 4. Zeno frag. 195. 

7 See Cic. N. D. 11. 68 foll. 


Bie 8 See the passages collected by Zeller Socrates, etc. E. T. p. 304. 
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according to Zeno, belonged to the class of rpoyypevo. Again, ; 
to take their attitude towards the popular religion, we know ; 
that Zeno expressly countenanced divination, while the ex- , 
i 


istence of prophets made Diogenes think man the most foolish | 
of animals’. 


B. To Heraclitus. 


There can be no doubt that Zeno borrowed some important 
principles in his physical teaching from the writings of He- 
raclitus, and particularly from his account of the cosmogony. 
There is, however, a difficulty in comparing the doctrines of 
the two schools minutely, owing to the obscurity in which our 
knowledge of the Heraclitean theories is involved, and which 
is often increased by the doubt as to whether some particular 
doctrine belonged equally to the Stoics and the philosopher 
of Ephesus, or whether some later development, introduced by 
the former, has not been wrongly ascribed to the latter by our 
authorities. For instance, it was at one time stoutly main- 
tained that the conflagration of the world was not taught by 
Heraclitus but that it was first propounded by Zeno, although 
the contrary opinion seems now to prevail*. Again, it is not 
entirely clear whether we are to class Heraclitus, as Aristotle 
does*®, with the early Ionian physicists, starting from his 
dogma that all things are fire, or whether we are to regard 
this principle as a metaphysical abstraction, metaphorically 
shadowing forth the eternal flux of all things, a view which is 
more in accordance with Plato’s criticism in the Theaetetus‘. 
However this may be, Heraclitus is essentially a hylozoist, 
who, following Anaximenes, chooses fire as being the rare—— 
element, and insists on the continuity of change in order to 
escape from the mechanical theories of Anaxagoras and Em- 


1 Diog. vi. 24 and contrast Zeno frag. 118. 

2 See the elaborate discussion in Zeller, Pre-Socr. Phil. Eng. Tr. 11. 
pp. 62—77. See however Bywater, Journ. Phil. 1. 42. 

3 Met. 1.3.8. This is the view of Ueberweg p. 40 and is also held by 
Dr Jackson. 

4 Zeller’s position (p. 20 foll.) combines the two views. 
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pedocles on the one hand, and the Parmenidean immobility on 
the other. The Adyos gvvos is with him the expression of the 
truth that nothing can be known but the law of mutability, 
the harmony in difference, which he likens to the stretching of 
a bowstring’. This law he calls yvwpy, dixy, cipappern, ro 
mepiexov 7uas Aoyixov Te Sv Kal pevppes, and o Zevs*, but these 
terms are mere metaphors and we should be wrong in straining 
their philosophic import: they represent, in fact, the law of 
change and nothing more. Still, there can be no doubt that 
the use which Heraclitus made of his formula Acyos was one 
of the chief points in his system which attracted the attentio 
of Zeno. As a disciple of Cynicism he was familiar with 
Adyos as a dialectical and an ethical principle: neither of these 
aspects of Adyos was discarded by him in broaching his own 
system. Yet, through the help of the Heraclitean Aoyos, he 
was enabled to take one step further. Just as Plato gave to 
the Socratic urefeois or general conception a metaphysical 
existence in the form of the idea, so did Zeno elevate the Aoyos 
of Antisthenes from its position as a criterion for thought and 
duty to that of the physical cause of being and movement’. 
The Stoic deity is, like the Heraclitean Aoyos, provided with 
aw names, such as God, Mind, the all pervading Aether, 
-“ | Fate, Forethought, and Zeus, but on the other hand it belongs 
to an essentially later period of thought. We have here set 
forth the teleological view of Nature, which is regarded as 
creating all things out of itself for a good purpose*, The 
Stoics, at least after Cleanthes, are also pantheists in so far as 
they acknowledge that God and the world are identical. Even 
where Zeno followed Heraclitus most closely there are essential 
differences in treatment. The fire of Heraclitus becomes 


1 Heraclitus frag. 56 ed. Bywater. Hirzel finds here the origin of the 
Stoic rovos, but this is very questionable. 

2 For a detailed statement see Krische, Forschungen p. 368 foll. 

3 The comparison is suggested by Hirzel mu. p. 42. But Hirzel very 
much underestimates the influence of Heraclitus on Zeno, as Heinze has 
pointed out. It is quite contrary to the evidence to attribute the Hera- 
clitean tendencies of the Stoa solely, or even mainly, to Cleanthes. 

4 Cie. N, D. 1. 58. 
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aether or wip rexvixov—for this distinction is unknown to the 
Ephesian—and is thereby spiritualised and rarefied. Instead 
of three elements the Stoics have-four, according to the universal 
practice of post-Aristotelian writers. Cleanthes, at least, re- 
garded these four elements merely as graduations of rovos, a 
notion entirely alien to Heraclitus. The doctrine of zayra 
pet is replaced by that of peraBody, and adAoiwois gives wa 
to the characteristic theory of the mixture of substances, 
known as «pacts 8¢ oAwv. In stating the differences between 
the two schools we have indicated how the Stoic physics were 
built upon Heraclitus. The remaining resemblances are com- 
paratively unimportant. It was a natural corollary to both 
systems to maintain the unity of the cosmos’. Zeno seems to 
have adopted Heraclitus’ definition of the soul as an ava- 
Gupiacos, but, instead of regarding this exhalation as imbibed 
from the outer air (ro wepéxov), he taught that the soul w 
fed by emanation from the warm blood. Where Heraclitus 
regarded dryness as an essential characteristic of the wise 
soul’, the Stoics rather looked for warmth or expacia. Lastly, 
we may observe that Heraclitus attributed immortality to 
the soul, and that in Ethics he counselled submission to the 
common law and the regulation of speech and thought in ac- 
cordance with the demands of nature’. 


C. To Plato and Aristotle. 


It has often been observed as a remarkable fact that the 
influence exercised both by Plato and Aristotle on their im- 
mediate successors was comparatively small Zeno and Epi- 
curus sought the groundwork of their ethics in the systems of 
Antisthenes and Aristippus, and followed in their physics, 
with surprising closeness, the pre-Socratic philosophers He- 
raclitus and Democritus. Indeed, the Peripatetic school itself 
showed no great vitality after Theophrastus, the new Academy 


1 §tob. Ecol. 1. 22. 3 b p. 199, 10. 
? Heracl. frag. 74, Bywater. 
3 Stob. Floril. m1. 84. 
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of Arcesilas and Carneades bore no resemblance to that founded 
by Plato, and Antiochus owed more to the Stoa than to the 
old Academy which he professed to resuscitate. In the post- 
Aristotelian philosophy, taken as a whole, we find a universal 
tendency to materialistic views, a striking decline of interest 
in purely intellectual research, as an end in itself, and 

_ general agreement in confining the area of speculation to af — 
two questions of the standard of ethics and the logical criterion 
However we are to explain this phenomenon, and even if we 
consider inadequate the explanation of Zeller, who attributes 
this result to the loss of political freedom and the consequent 
concentration of thought on the needs of the individual, we 
are more concerned with the fact itself than with its possible 
causes’. It is enough to say that the system founded by Zeno 
was in no sense the offspring of those of Plato and Aristotle, 
although in many points it presupposes their existence. 

In the case of Chrysippus we may go further, for there is 
no doubt that his logic was largely a development, and that 
not a very happy one, of the Aristotelian doctrine of the 
syllogism. Zeno, however, although the titles of several of 
his logical treatises have come down to us, was not considered 
to have paid great attention to this branch of philosophy. 
The principal contribution made by Zeno to the theory of 
knowledge is the establishment of the gdavracia xaraAnmrriKy 
as the criterion: in this, the essential point, whereby the con- 
vincing power of the impression is made the test of its reality, 
is due entirely to Zeno, but he was obviously influenced by 
the Aristotelian treatment of ¢avracia, in which it appears as 
“decaying sense,”* and is more accurately defined as “the 
movement resulting from the actual operation of the sense 
faculty”*. Again, in the Zenonian definitions of memory 
and art there will be found a familiarity with the progres- 
sive stages in the growth of knowledge, as enunciated by 


' This question is discussed in Benn’s Greek Philosophers (Preface). 
2 Rhet. 1. 11. 1370 a 28. 
3 de An. m1. 3. 429 a1. 
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Aristotle’, and his terminology, at any rate, is recognisable in 
a logical fragment preserved by Stobaeus’. 

Diogenes Laertius introduces his discussion of the Stoic 
physics by stating that the two apyai posited by the school 
were God and Indeterminate Matter: here we have not only 
the well-known Aristotelian distinction between the formal 
and the material cause, but also his description of matter as 
that which is entirely formless and contingent*®. The aether, 
the so called quinta essentia of Aristotle, of which the heavenly 
bodies were composed, has its representative under the system 
of Zeno, who held that the circumference of the world was 
surrounded by a moving belt of aether. 

Cicero puts into the mouth of professed Antiocheans, and, 
when speaking in the character of Antiochus, himself makes 
the charge that Zeno’s Ethics are identical with those of the 
Academy, and that the only change is one of terminology. 
This is developed at length in the fourth book of the de Finibus, 
where Cicero points out the inconsistency of denying that 
external goods contribute to happiness, while admitting that 
they have a certain positive value. There is considerable force 
in the objection in so far as it lays bare a weak point in the 
Stoic stronghold, but, if it is meant for a charge of plagiarism, 
it is grossly unfair. In fact, as has been remarked, Antiochus, 
who himself stole the clothes of Zeno, was always anxious to 
prove that they never belonged to Zeno at all. As we know, 
however, that Zeno was a pupil of Polemo, it is not unnatural 
to find that he was to some extent influenced by his teaching. 
Thus, life according to nature was one of Polemo’s leading 
tenets, and Clement of Alexandria has preserved the title of 
one of his books which deals with this subject*. Zeller well 


1 Met. x. 1. Anal. Post. 11. 19. 

2 Zeno frag. 24. 

8 Metaph. vi. 3. 1029 a 20 Aéyw 8 UAny FG Kad” abriy mire Te pre 
wocov ure GN pndev Aéyerae ols Wporat 7 bv. 

* Cic. Fin. rv, 6.14. Clem. Alex. Strom. vii. p. 304 Sylb. Polemo 
himself is represented as saying to Zeno:—ov AavOdvets, © Zihywy, tais 
xymalas wapepéwy Ovpacs, kal Ta doypata KrérTuv HowKnGs peTapdrevvos 
(Diog. L. viz. 25). One of the doctrines, which were in Te wey VHYHTS- 
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sums up the extent of Academic influence when he says’ that 
‘such points in Platonism as the Socratic building of virtue 
on knowledge, the comparative depreciation of external goods, 
the retreat from sensuality, the elevation and the purity of 
moral idealism, and, in the older Academy, the demand for 
life according to nature, the doctrine of the self-sufficiency of 
virtue and the growing tendency to confine philosophy to prac- 
tical issues—all these were questions for a Stoic full of in- 
terest.” Amongst the particular points, in which Zeno seems 
to have felt the influence of Plato, may be mentioned the 
doctrines of the cardinal virtues (frag. 134) and the rd6y 
(frag. 142) and the explanation of the world as {ov guywvyxov 
(frag. 62). 

We have endeavoured briefly to indicate certain leading 
points of doctrine in which Zeno was influenced by his pre- 
decessors, leaving minor resemblances to be pointed out in 
the notes, 


§ 4. The writings of Zeno. 


A list of the titles of Zeno’s works is preserved in Diog. L. 
vil. 4, but is admittedly incomplete, as the same writer himself 
makes additions to it in his exposition of the philosophical 
views of the Stoic school. This list was probably derived by 
Diogenes from two distinct sources, as it is divisible into two 
separate portions. The first or main division gives the names 
of 13 (or 14) works, of which 6 deal with ethical, 4 with 
physical, and 3 (or 4) with logical and miscellaneous subjects ; 
then follows a kind of appendix giving 4 (or 3) additional 
titles. Apollonius Tyrius has been with much probability 
suggested as the authority to whom the main division is due’, 


priated by the Stoa, appears to be the third definition of fpws preserved 
by Andronicus repli raddy c. 4 as Uxnpecia Gedy els véwr xaraxdopnow Kal 
xaday: cf. Plut. ad prin. iner. 780 p Ilokéuww Ereye Tov Epwra elvar Cea 
vwnpeclay els véwy éxiuédecay (Kreuttner, Andronicus p. 49). 

1 Stoics etc. p. 399. 

2 See Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, Antigonos p. 107: Zeller and Wachs- 
muth adopt Nietzsche’s hypothesis (Rhein. Mus. xxiv. oe that all the 
lists in Diog. are, with certain exceptions, derived from etrius of 
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for not only does Diogenes in several places cite him by 
name (e.g. § 2) but also Strabo (xvi. 2. 24, p. 757) expressly 
mentions a work of his with the title rivaé rav ard Zyvwvos 
diiocddwy Kai trav BiBdiwy ; who supplied Diogenes with the 
appendix has not been determined. 

The works, of which any record has survived to us, may 
be divided into four classes :— 

I. Logical. 

(1) wept Adyov. From this work, not mentioned in the 
general catalogue, Diog. L. (v11. 39. 40) cites the triple division 
of philosophy and the order of arrangement for its study, which 
Zeno recommended. According to Susemihl, this book con- 
tained Zeno’s epistemology, but, being superseded by the 
writings of Chrysippus, lost its place in the canon. 

(2) xaBodxa. Nothing is known of this work but the 
title (Diog. 4)': Wachsmuth thinks that xafodArxa repi Adfewv 
is the title of a single work. 

(3) epi A€fewv (Diog. 4). In Stoic terminology Aééts is 
defined as Gwv7 éyypayparos as opposed to Adyos which is guv7 
onpavriucn amo Siavoias éxrenropéevyn (Diog. vir. 56). It is pro- 
bable, therefore, that this work dealt specially with the defini- 
tion of terms, and to it may perhaps belong the fragments in 
which Zeno explains the proper meaning of godorxifew (frags. 
30 and 31). Wellmann (Neuve Jahrb. fiir Philol. 107, p. 478) 
suggests that this treatise gave rise to the oft-repeated ac- 
cusation made by Cicero that Zeno’s innovations in philosophy 
were solely of a verbal character, and that Chrysippus had 
defended his master from a similar charge in the work zepi 
Tov Kupiws KexpnoOa Zyvwva trois ovopaccy. 


(4) rexvn (Diog. 4). This is identified by Zeller and 


Magnesia, who is specified by name with reference to Xenophon’s works 
(Diog. L. 11. 57). Susemihl (Jahrbiicher fiir Philol. 125, p, 741) thinks 
that the Diogenes catalogue comprises only those writings of Zeno which 
were included in the Stoic canon, and that the rodireia, the réxvn épwrixi, 
and the d:arp:Bai were treated as apocryphal while their genuineness was 
admitted, 

1 See however on frag. 23. 
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Wellmann with the épwrixy réxvy of § 34, while Wachsmuth 
writes téxvn Kat Avoes Kai éXeyyor B’ as one title. The third 
course, which at first sight seems the most natural inasmuch 
as réxvn bears this special meaning from Corax and Tisias 
downwards, is to regard it as an art of rhetoric. The ob- 
jection to this view is that it is inferred from Cicero de Fin. 
Iv. 7 that no work of Zeno bearing this title was known to 
Cicero or his authority, but too much reliance need not be 
placed on this, as it is clear that Zeno’s logical treatises had 
been cast into the shade by the more elaborate performances 
of Chrysippus. On the other hand, there is a fair amount of 
evidence to show that Zeno did to some extent busy himself 
with rhetoric (frags. 25, 26, 27, 32), and though Zeller suggests 
that the definitions of dujyyous and mapaderypa may belong to 
some other Zeno, this does not apply to the passages in Sextus 
and Quintilian. 

(5) Avoes wai EXeyxo. B (Diog. 4). Possibly owing to 
the influence of Stilpo the Megarian, Zeno may have devoted 
some attention to this branch of logic, which in general he 
regards as of less importance’: see frag. 6. 

II. Physical. 

(6) wept rov cAov (Diog. 4) seems to have been the most 
important of Zeno’s physical writings. Diogenes refers to it as 
containing Zeno’s views about the elements (vii. 136) and the 
creation and destruction of the world (ib. 142),-and quotes 
from it the statement that there is only one world (ib. 143). 
It also contained an account of the eclipses of the sun and 
moon (ib. 145), and explanations of the phenomena of thunder 
and lightning (ib. 153). | 

(7) wept dvocews cited by Stobaeus Ecl. 1. 5. 15. p. 78, 18. 
for Zeno’s views on the subject of eiuapyevy: Krische (p. 367) 
would identify it with the last named treatise. 


1 This is the only work which deals with the formal] side of logic, so 
that Stein’s argument in Erkenntnistheorie n. 689 might have been put 
more strongly. He follows the old reading and speaks of two treatises, 
Texvixal oes and freyxor f’. 
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(8) zepi ovoias unnecessarily identified by Wellmann (l.c. 
p- 442) and Susemihl with zrepi oAov and zepi ducews is quoted 
by Diog. (134) for Zeno’s definition of the two first principles, 
God and Matter. 

(9) wept onuetwv: a treatise on divination (Diog. 4). 
Thus pavrixy is defined in Stob. Ecl. 11. 122, 238 as éruorjun 
Gewpyrixy onpetwy trav amo Gedy 7 Sarpovey mpos avOpumwvov Biov 
ouvtevovtwv. This is no doubt the work referred to by Cic. de 
Div. 1. 3, 6 sed cum Stoici omnia fere illa diffunderent quod 
et Zeno in suis commentariis quasi semina quaedam sparsisset. 
Its position in the catalogue makes against Prantl’s hypo- 
thesis’, who classes it as a logical work. 

(10) epi ofews only known by its title (Diog. 4) is re- 
garded as logical by Stein. 

(11) IvOayopixa (Diog. 4) classed by Wachsmuth as a 
physical book owing to its position in the catalogue, but nothing 
else is known concerning it. 

III. Ethical. 

(12) epi tod xabyxovros (Diog. 4). Here must belong 
Zeno’s definition of duty (frag. 145), from the terms of which 
Wellmann conjectures without much probability that we should 
identify this treatise with the following. 

(13) epi rod xara pvow Biov (Diog. 4). 

(14) wept dppys 7 wept avOpwrov dicews (Diog. 4). 
Diogenes quotes the Zenonian definition of the summum 
bonum from this book (vir. 87); Fabricius (Bibl. Gr. 111. 580) 
proposed to separate this title reading y= octo, and Weygoldt 
adopting this further identified wept avOpurov dicews with epi 
dvcews, but the latter is not an anthropological work. 

(15) epi rafav (Diog. 4) containing the general defini- 
tion of emotion and the discussion of its several subdivisions, 
pain, fear, desire and pleasure (ib. 110). | 

(16) sodAcrefa, This seems to have been the most 
generally known,as it is certainly the most often quoted, of 
Zeno’s writings; it was also one of the earliest in point of 


1 7, p. 458. So also Stein, Erkenntnistheone n. S89. 
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time, having been written while its author was still under the 
influence of Cynicism (Diog. 4). Plutarch informs us that it 
was written as a controversial answer to Plato’s Republic. 
The allusions to it are too numerous to be specified here in 
detail’. 

(17) wept vopov (Diog. 4). From its position in the 
catalogue this work must have belonged to the political side 
of ethics, and Krische’s supposition (p. 368) that it treated of 
the divine law of nature is therefore rebutted. Themist. Or. 
XX111. p. 287 a speaks of the voyor of Zeno but appears to be 
referring generally to his philosophical precepts. 

(18) sept rijs “EAAqvecys wadeias (Diog. 4): cf. frag. 167, 
which however is stated to belong to the voA:reia. 

(19) épwrexy réxvy (Diog. 34). To this book pro- 
bably belongs the interesting fragment (174) preserved by 
Clem. Alex. relating to the behaviour suitable to young 
men. 

(20) duarpiBai (Diog. 34): a similar work, as we are 
told by Diog. whose statement is confirmed by the passages 
(frags. 179, 180) quoted from it by Sextus. As we are told 
by Plutarch that something of the same kind was contained in 
the wodrreia, we may believe that this and the last three works 
were written in close connection with it, as shorter appendages 
dealing with special topics, and before Zeno had worked out 
the distinctive features of Stoicism. From the general meaning 
of “lectures, discussions” (for which cf. Plat. Apol. 37 D ras 
éwas SuatprBas Kai rovs Adyous) SuarpyBy seems to have assumed 
the special sense of a short ethical treatise, if we may trust 
the definition of Hermogenes (Rhett. Gr. ed. Waltz, t. 111. p. 
406) dcarpiBy éore Bpaxéos Stavonparos nOtxod extacis. Zeller’s 
identification with the ypetac is improbable, and Susemihl 


1 A summary will be found in Wellmann l. c. p. 437 foll. As regards 
its Cynic tendencies Susemihl observes :—Wer den Witz machte, er sei 
bei ihrer Abfassung wohl schon tiber den Hund gekommen, aber noch 
nicht tiber den Schwanz, schrieb eben damit dies Werk einer etwas 
spitern Zeit, zu friihesten etwa als er von Krates zu Stilpon iiberge- 
gangen war. 
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believes that the duarpiBai was excluded from the wivag as 
being an earlier Cynic work. 

(21) Oca (Diog. 4). The title is somewhat doubtful, 
as Wachsmuth reads aropvnpoveiyara Kpadryros nOixa as a 
single title, and Wellmann would emend 4 xpetac for 7Oixa: 
more probably however it was a collection of short ethical 
apoBAypara. 

IV. Miscellaneous. 

(22) mpoBAnparwv ‘Opnpixav e’ (Diog. 4): we learn from 
Dio. Chrys. 53, 4 that Zeno wrote on the Iliad, Odyssey 
and Margites, and that his object was to show the general 
consistency of Homer by explaining that a literal meaning 
was not to be applied throughout the poems, which ought 
in many instances to be interpreted allegorically. That he 
in some cases proposed emendations may be seen from 
Strabo vu. 3. 6, cf. ib. 1. p. 41, xvi. p. 1131. Krische p. 392 
shows that there is no foundation for the suggestion that 
Zeno attributed the Iliad and the Odyssey to different 
authors. 

(23) wept mouruxns axpoacews (Diog. 4). Stein, Er- 
kenntnistheorie n. 689, speaks of this work, the mpoBA. ‘Ounp. 
and the wept “EAAnv. rad. as an educational series, and regards 
them as an appendix to the woArreia. 

(24) aropvynpoveiparta Kparyrtos (Diog. 4) also mentioned 
by Athen. iv. 1628 as Zyvwvos aropvypovevpara, from which 
Persaeus 1s said to have made extracts. There seems little 
doubt that this was identical with the ypeta: mentioned in Diog. 
vi. 91 in connection with Crates, or that Wachsmuth is right 
in referring to this book the story of Crates and the cobbler 
(frag. 199). Aphthonius’ definition of ypeta: runs thus :—ao- 
pynpoverpa CvvTopLov eboToXws eri TL TpOTWTOV avapEpopevov. 

(25) émorodai (Maxim. Floril. ed. Mai, c. 6). This 
reference was first pointed out by Wachsmuth, see frag. 190. 

The passage in Cic. N. D. 1. 36 (cum vero Hesiodi Theo- 
goniam interpretatur) led Fabricius to insert among his list of 
Zeno’s writings (111. p. 580) tropvypdveupa es THY “Acwtoo 
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Geoyoviay', and there can be no doubt from the statements in 
Proclus and the other Scholiasts* that Zeno’s labours extended 
to Hesiod as well as to Homer. It is, however, impossible to 
say in what work these fragments appeared, and we do not 
feel much inclined to accept Krische’s view (p. 367) that the 
allegorical explanations of Hesiod were worked into the zepi 
oAov’. May they not belong to the epi rountixys axpoarews? 

It remains to call attention to Clem. Alex. Strom. v. 9. 58 
p. 245, S. p. 681, P. dAdd kai of Srwixot A€yover Zyvwve 7G tpwTw 
yeypapOar twa a py podiws emitpérover Tots pabytais avayt- 
yvdoKev py odyt metpay Sedwxdot mporepos el yvnoiws dirocodocer, 
but similar suggestions of esotericism are made against all 
the post-Aristotelian schools, and especially against the New 
Academy. (Mayor on Cic. N. D.1. 11.) 


§5. Zeno’s style. 


The fragments which survive of Zeno’s writings are not 
sufficient to enable us to form any satisfactory opinion of his 
style, and it would be unsafe to generalise from such scanty 
data. We shall therefore’ only attempt to point out those 
characteristics about which there can be no doubt. 

The later Greek philosophers troubled themselves but little 
with the graces of literary ornament. Philosophy had now | 
become scientific in its treatment and ceased to be artistic in—V_ 
form. Zeno was no exception to this rule, and was satisfied if 
he presented his arguments to his readers with directness and 
perspicacity. In this respect, he has been successful in avoid- 
ing obscurity*, though he lays himself open to the charge of 


; a See Flach, Glossen und Scholien zur Hesiodischen Theogonie, p. 29 
oll. 

2 Cf. also Diog. L. vit. 48, Minuc. Felix Octav. x1x. 10 Chrysippus 
Zenonem interpretatione physiologiae in Hesiodi Homeri Orpheique 
carminibus imitatur, 

8 Zeller who formerly supported this view (Stoics p. 40) now thinks 
otherwise (Ph. d. Gr. m1.4 1. 32). 

4 Fronto ad Verum Imperat. 1 p. 114 ad docendum planissimus 
Zenon. Cf. Diog. L. vu. 38 fort nev ob abroo kal ra mpooyeypaupéva BiBrla 
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abruptness and want of finish. To this tendency was due his 
custom of couching his arguments in syllogistic formulae, 
which often served to cloak a somewhat obvious fallacy’. 
This formally logical style subsequently grew so habitual with 
the Stoics that they earned for themselves the title of diadex- 
tiuxoi. Cicero (N. D. 111. 22) especially observes on Zeno’s 
fondness for certain “breues et acutulas conclusiones,” and 
several examples of these are to be found in his remaining 
fragments. “That which is reasonable is better than that 
which is unreasonable: but nothing is better than the world: 
therefore the world is reasonable.” ‘That thing at whose 
departure the living organism dies is corporeal: but the living 
organism dies when the breath that has been united with it 
departs: therefore this breath is corporeal: but this breath is 
the soul; therefore the soul is corporeal.” ‘That is altogether 
destructible all whose parts are destructible: but all the parts 
of the world are destructible; therefore the world is itself 
destructible,” cf. also frags. 59, 60, 61, 129, 130. 

Passing to quite a different characteristic, we remark in 
Zeno’s style a certain picturesqueness and love .of-simile, which 
perhaps may be regarded as traceable to the Oriental influence 
of his birth-place*. Particularly striking is his observation 
that those who are in a state of mpoxory may from their 
_ dreams discover whether they are making progress, if then 
the imaginative and emotional part of the soul is clearly 
seen dispersed and ordered by the power of reason, as in the | 
transparent depth of a waveless calm (frag. 160). Zeno, 
says Cicero (N. D. 11. 22), “similitudine, ut saepe solet, 
rationem concludit hoc modo.” “If tuneful flutes were. pro- 
duced from an olive should not we regard some knowledge of 


wod\d, év ols éAdAnoev ws ovdels rOy Xrwixdy in which passage Stein, 
Psychologie n. 2, finds evidence of ‘‘die Klarheit und Gediegenheit der 
Schriften Zenos,” 

1 In Cic. N. D. 11. 20 the Stoic claims that such arguments “‘apertiora 
sunt ad reprehendendum.” Elsewhere Cicero calls them ‘contortulis 
quibusdam et minutis conclusiunculis nec ad sensum permanentibus.” 
Tuse. 11. 42. 

2 Cf. Wellmann l. c. p. 445. 
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flute-playing as inherent in the olive?” (frag. 63). In like 
manner he uses the simile of the minister in a royal court to 
explain his doctrine of the zporypévoy (frag. 131), and likens 
his ideal commonwealth to a herd grazing on a comm 
pasture (frag. 162). 

Not only in elaborate comparisons but also in single ex- 
pressions may the same picturesque touch be seen. Thus 
character is said to be the fountain of life (frag. 146), emotion 
a fluttering of the soul (frag. 137), and happiness the unruffled— 
flow of life (frag. 124). 

It will be remembered that Cicero, or his authority, con- 
stantly taunts Zeno with being the inventor of new words, 
and new words only’. When scrutinised, this appears to mean 
not so much that he was a coiner of new expressions, as that 
for the purposes of his system he appropriated words already 
in existence as part of his special terminology. Putting aside 
mpoyypevov and amomporypévov, which stand on rather a 
different footing, we may instance mpoxory, évapyea, ovyxata- 
Geors, xaropOwpa, Kxaradnys, KxaGyxov, évvowa(?), and rirwots: 
mpoAdnyis is certainly not due to Zeno. Yet, although none 
of these words are new coinages, xaraAnyis and xaOyKov are 
instances specially selected by Cicero in support of his statement. 

Diog. Laert. x. 27 speaking of Chrysippus observes :—xat 
Ta paptupia Tocaira éoriv, ws éxeivwy povev yéwew ta BuBdia, — 
xaOdrep Kai wapa Zyvwvi éorw eipetvy cai mapa ‘Apiororé\ct. 
The existing fragments however do not justify this assertion. 

Finally, although doubtless the circumstances under which 
the fragments have been preserved render this tendency more 
noticeable than it otherwise would be, we shall not be wrong 
in attributing to Zeno a love of precise definition. The school 
afterwards became famous for their definitions (cf. Sext. 
Pyrrh. 11. 205—212), and it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that the habit originated with the founder. Instances of this 


1 Cic. Fin. m1. 5.15. Tuse. v. 32. 34. Legg. 1. 38, ete. Cf. Galen 
de diff. puls. virr. 642 ed Kiihn Ziywy dé 6 Kirceds Ere apébrepov érddunoe 
Katvorouew re kal trepBalvey Td Tov ‘EAjvew E80 év Tois dvéuaow. 
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will occur passim. In fact, his writings in their general 
character were dogmatic and terse rather than discursive and 
polemical. The longest extract in the following pages is of 
dubious authenticity, and therefore for a specimen of the style 
of our author we would refer to the description of youthful 
modesty in frag. 174. 


§ 6. Cleanthes. 


In discussing the dates of Zeno’s life we have seen that 
there is good reason to believe that Cleanthes was born in the 
year B.c. 331, and if so he was only five years younger than 
Zeno. We also saw that he lived to the age of 99 and 
presided over the Stoa for 32 years from B.c. 264 till his death 
in BC. 232. Against this computation there is to be taken 
into account the fact that Diogenes (vi1. 176) states that he 
lived to the age of 80 and was a pupil of Zeno for nineteen 
years, Unless we are prepared to reject the authority of the 
papyrus altogether, we have in Diogenes’ account either a 
different tradition or a stupid blunder’. In any case, 
Cleanthes was well advanced in life when he became head 
of the Stoic School. 

He was born at Assos, a town in the Troad, but at what 
age he came to Athens or under what circumstances he be- 
came a pupil of Zeno we have no information. His circum- 
stances were those of extreme poverty : he is said to have been 
a boxer before he embraced philosophy, and the story is well 
known how he earned his living by drawing water at night, in 
order to devote his daytime to study*. Hence the nickname 
of ®peayrAns was given to him by his opponents, while his 
friends in admiration of his laborious activity called him a 
“second Heracles.” The man’s mind is shadowed forth in 
these anecdotes : the same earnestness and thoroughness which 


1 Rohde 1. c. p. 622 n. 1 suggests that Diogenes subtracted the 19 
years passed under Zeno’s tuition from the years of his life, but this is 
hardly credible. 

2 Diog. L. vi. 168. 
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characterised his life are no less apparent in his teaching. 
Whatever he did was marked by energy and completeness 
and was grounded on deeply-rooted conviction. Philosophy 
with him was not merely an intellectual exercise, but far 
more a religious enthusias This religious fervour led him 
to regard TES theological side of philosophy as of the highest 
importance, and, feeling that the praise of the divine majesty 
should be set forth in something higher than sober prose, his 
genius expressed itself in poetical compositions of the greatest 
merit. It is easy to believe that a man of this character may 
have proved an unsuccessful teacher, and there is some evi- 
dence that under his presidency the Stoic school was in danger 
of losing ground, cf. Diog. L. vir. 182 otros (Chrysippus) 
dverdia Geis U7r0 TLVOS OTL OVXi tapad "Aploerovt perd woAdav cyoAaLor, 
ei rots moAXois, ele, mpocetxov, ovK adv épitooogynca. His ap- 
parent want of success possibly stimulated the unfavourable 
estimate with which his written works were received by 
antiquity’. The Stoa was now fiercely assailed by various 
opponents—its ethics by the Epicureans, and its logical 
theories by Arcesilas. Skill in controversy was more than 
ever needed, if the position won by Zeno's efforts was to be 
maintained. Herein lay the special strength of Chrysippus, 
who was very probably employed in defending Stoicism during 
his predecessor’s life*, and who surpassed Cleanthes in fine- 
ness and subtlety, even if he was inferior to him in depth’. 
Most suggestive, in this view, becomes the passage in Diog. 
L. viz. 179 SiyvéxOy (Chrysippus)...zpés KAeavOnv @ xat Tod- 
Adxis EXeye povns tis Tay Soyparwv SidacKadias xpylew, Tas 


1 There is no direct evidence for this, but the whole of Diogenes’ 
account implies it. 

2 Cf. Diog. L. viz. 182 wpds 5é rov xaretaviorduevov KXedvOous dtadexre- 
xév, kal mporelvovra atrw coplopuara, méravoo, ele, mapéA\kwy tov mpecBu- 
TEpov d1ro TOV mpayyarikwrepwv, hutv de Tots véos Tadra mporlber. 

8 So Hirzel uu. p. 180 ‘‘Kleanthes war keine die Begriffe zerglie- 
dernde, sondern eine anschauende Natur, er war wohl minder riihrig aber 
vielleicht tiefer angelegt als sein Schiiler,” and Stein, Psychologie p. 171 
‘¢ Kleanthes erscheint als der rauhschaalige, miihsam stammelnde, aber 
tiefe Denker, Chrysipp dagegen als der feinere, leichtbewegliche, elegant 
vermittelnde Schénredner.” 
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bé dzodei~eas avtov eipnoav. The anecdote leads us to infer 
that Chrysippus was conscious of a want of originality in 
himself, and a want of combative force in his master. 

The position of Cleanthes among the early leaders of the 
Stoic school has quite recently been subject to a considerable 
modification in current opinion. He has been generally re- 
garded as merely the exponent of his master’s teaching, and 
as having contributed no new views of his own to the de- 
velopment of the system. This opinion is not without justi- 
fication in the ancient authorities. Diogenes Laertius ex- 
pressly asserts that Cleanthes adhered to the same tenets as 
his predecessor (vil. 168), and that he did not object to be 
called an ass, declaring that he/was emle able to bear Zeno’s 
burden (ib. 170). This estimate of his powers was for some 
time acquiesced in by modern investigators, so that even 
Zeller says of him (p. 41):—‘Cleanthes was in every way 
adapted to uphold his master’s teaching, and to recommend it 
by the moral weight of his own character, but he was in- 
eapable of expanding it more completely, or of establishing it 
on a wider basis” (see also Krische, Forschungen, pp. 417 and 
418). Now however a reaction in his favour has set in, and 
from a closer scrutiny of the notices concerning him the 
opinion has been formed that “his contributions were more 
distinctive and original than those of any other Stoic” 
(Encycl. Brit. Art. Stoics)", In a question of such im- 
portance it is singularly unfortunate that the hand of time 
has dealt so hardly with him, not only in the actual amount 
of the fragments which have been preserved to us, but also 
in their relative importance for his philosophic system. For 
one fragment of supreme value such as frag. 24 we have 
six or seven trifling etymologies of the names of the gods, 


1 Hirzel has carried this view to an extreme, which the facts do not 
warrant. At 1. p. 187 he curiously says :—‘‘ Da wir aber nichts unver- 
sucht lassen diirfen, um eine eigentiimliche Lehre des Kleanthes heraus- 
zabringen.”’ On the other hand, Windelband, writing as late as 1888, 
says of Cleanthes :—“ als Philosoph ist er unbedeutend gewesen’’ (Miiller’a 
Handbuch, v. 292). 
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of so extravagant a character that it is hard to credit their 
seriousness. The happy chance that has preserved to us the 
Hymn to Zeus is counterbalanced by the consideration that 
we only know of his theory of tension through two or three 
passages. 

Cleanthes divides philosophy into six branches, but in 
reality this is only the triple division of Zeno, logic being 
subdivided into dialectic and rhetoric, physics into physi 
and theology, and ethics into ethics and politics. 

In his estimate of logic he resembles Zeno: at least it 
seems to have played only a subsidiary part in his system, 
judging both from the number of his recorded works on this 
subject (about 10 out of a total of 56) and from the in- 
significance of the fragments which remain. Four only are 
of any importance, and one of these, his criticism of the 
Platonic idea, is involved in such obscurity that it will be 
convenient to defer its consideration for the notes. As it is 
clear throughout all his teaching that Cleanthes was the 
most advanced materialist_in the-Stoic school, so we find that 
his epistemology rests on a still stronger empirical basis than 
that of his predecessor Zeno or his successor Chrysippus. 
Zeno had not defined ¢avracia further than by describing it 
as an impression on the soul. Cleanthes explained this as an 
actual material concavity impressed by the object, an ex- ‘ 
planation which found no favour with Chrysippus. There is 
also high probability in the view which ascribes to Cleanthe 
the authorship of the “tabula rasa” theory, a theory made 
celebrated in modern philosophy owing to its adoption by 
Locke, namely, that when a man is born his mind is like a 
blank sheet of parchment ready to receive a copy. At least 
we know of no other Stoic philosopher to whom the intro- 
duction of this extreme result of sensualistic views so properly 
belongs. Since Chrysippus, in express opposition to Cleanthes, 
defined davracia as érepoiwors ryepovixov, it is less likely that 
he should have propounded a theory which in its very terms 
carries out the more materialistic doctrine of his opponent. 
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We have therefore, in accordance with Stein’s view, included 
the passage of Plutarch, which attributes the doctrine to the 
Stoics in general, among the fragments of Cleanthes. Stein, 
however, goes further’. Zeno had conceded this much to 
rationalism, that we derive directly from God the capacity 
for abstract thought, and that certain notions are the pro- 
duct of this potentiality when actualised by experience. In 
an ingenious and closely-reasoned argument, whose force it 
is difficult to reproduce within short limits, Stein contends 
that this position was thrown over by Cleanthes. According 
to the latter, the capacity given us by nature is solely that 
for moral and not for intellectual activity*. The belief in 
God himself does not, as with Zeno, arise from a ‘‘certa 
animi ratio” but rather from induction founded on empirical 
observation®. The conclusion is that Cleanthes is a thorough- 
going advocate of empiricism. But a divergence from the 
rest of the school in a matter of such importance ought not 
to be assumed on mere inference resting on ambiguous state- 
ments, although were this doctrine explicitly ascribed to Cle- 
anthes in a single passage we should not hesitate to accept 
it, as being in entire consonance with his general bent of 
mind. What then is the evidence which Stein produces apart 
from the passage of Cicero just referred to, which is by no 
means conclusive? In the first place he appeals to two 
passages which prove that moral impulses are transmitted to 
us from our parents and implanted in us by nature*, and 
lays stress on the fact that intellectual powers are not in- 
cluded. This, however, is only negative evidence, and for 
positive proof we are referred to frags. 106 and 100; in the 
first of these we read that the uneducated differ from the 
brutes only in shape, and in the second that the undiscerning 
opinion of the many should be totally discarded. Surely 
these grounds are insufficient to support the conclusion: 


' Erkenntnistheorie, pp. 822—328. 
2 Cleanth. frags. 82 and 36. 
3 Cleanth. frag. 52. (Cic. N. D. um. 18.) 
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Plato himself might have greeted these sentiments with ap- 
probation. But a more serious stumbling-block remains in 
the oft quoted passage from Diog. L. vir. 54. If, as Stein 
himself admits, Chrysippus substituted mapoAnis for the 
Zenonian op60ds Adyos, Cleanthes must of necessity be included 
in the term apyaurepor tav Yrwixdv, for there is no one else 
to whom the words could apply’. _ Were further positive 
evidence of Cleanthes’ “concession to rationalism” required, 
it would surely be as reasonable to supply it from frag. 21 
WuXNv...9S épos peTexovTas nas euyvxovcGa as to deduce the 
contrary from frags. 100 and 106. For these reasons we feel 
bound to withhold assent to Stein’s hypothesis, until some 
weightier proof is put forward to support it. 

Cleanthes was also involved in a controversy with reference 
to the sophism known as o xvptevwy and first propounded by the 
Megarian Diodorus. This sophism was concerned with the 
nature of the possible ; and Cleanthes tries to escape from the 
dilemma in which Diodorus would have involved him by deny- 
ing that every past truth is necessary, or, in other words, by 
asserting that since that which is possible can never become 
impossible, it is possible for the past to have been otherwise, 
in the same way that it is possible for a future event to occur 
even though that event will never take place. Besides this 
we learn that he introduced the term Aexrev in the sense of 
xatryopypa*, that he left definitions of art and rhetoric, and 
that he explained the names given to a certain kind of slippers 
and a drinking-cup. 

The first five of the physical fragments need not detain us 
here, containing, as they do, with one exception, merely a 
restatement of positions already taken up by Zeno. The 
exception referred to is the introduction of vevya as the 


1 Stein himself supplies the materials for his own refutation. At 
p. 267 in dealing with a similar question he says :—‘‘ Ohne Not sollte 
Niemand unter dpyatorepox andere Stoiker als Zeno Kleanthes und 
Chrysipp verstehen.”” Chrysippus is here excluded by the nature of the 
case: the inference need not be sta 

2 See Stein, Erkenntnistheorie p. 327. 
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truest description of the divine permeating essence, which 
Zeno had characterised as aether. With frag. 17 however we 
are on a different footing. Cleanthes teaches, according to 
Cicero’s account, that the world is God, and it is significant 
that, although the same doctrine 1s attributed by him to 
Chrysippus (N. D. 1. 39), no such statement is found with 
regard to Zeno (ib. 36). Zeno had indeed declared that God __ 
permeates every part of the universe: would he have gone so 
far a A : God? It is true that we 
find among his fragments (frag. 66) ovotav 5 Oeod rov dAov 
KOG}Lov Kal Tov ovpavov, but this is not conclusive. Not only 
the general cast of the expression, but also the addition of the 
words xat tov ovpavov, make us hesitate to ascribe to these 
words their full pantheistic sense. However, even if Cleanthes 
was not following in his master’s footsteps, he was only carry- 
ing Zeno’s teaching to its logical conclusion. The dualism 
Pe God and Matter was inconsistent in a materialistic system. 
But Cleanthes went further. Teaching that God creates the 
world through the medium of the four elements’, and teaching 
that these elements themselves do not remain stable but are 
in a restless and continual mutation, he was led to search for 
the cause of this ceaseless movement. The question may be 
put in another form, why did God create the world? The 
answer was found in a comparison of the structure of indi- 
vidual things. Every creature is produced at the proper time 
by means of certain proportions of the soul’s parts, which are 
found in the seed. The soul, however, is material and is 
braced up by that tension which is elsewhere described as “a 
stroke of fire.” This tension is-ever varying and is the cause 
of movement in the human frame. Now, since the individual 
is a pattern of the universe’, the cause of movement in the 
cosmos must be the tension which permeates all its parts. 





1 Not three in spite of Hirzel’s Excursus mu. 737—755. See Stein, 
Psychologie n. 118. 
2 This is probably the meaning of 1. 4 in the Hymn to Zeus, where 
see note. For the doctrine of the macrocosm and the microcoam in 
general see Stein’s Appendix to Psych. pp. 205—214. 
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Thus the phenomenal world is created and again destroyed by 
the successive phases in the ever varying tension of the fiery 
breath, which is at once identified with God and with the 
universe’. 

As the qyepovxoy of the human soul is placed in the 

east, so did Cleanthes teach that the ruling part of the 
world is in the sun, to which is due day and night and the 
seasons of the year. He was led to this opinion by his inves- 
tigations in natural science. Observing that nothing can 
exist without warmth, he inferred that warmth constitutes 
the essence of things. Since however warmth is given to the 
whole world and to each individual thing from the sun, the 
sun must be the xyeuovxdv of the world. In the sun is the 
fiery breath found in its purest form, and at the conflagration, 
when the world is destroyed, the sun will assimilate to itself 
moon and stars and all the heavenly bodies. If Aristarchus 
therefore taught that the earth revolves round the sun, he 
was guilty of impiety for displacing the earth, which is the 
hearth of the world. The sun is fed by exhalations from the 
sea, and moves in an oblique course through the zodiac. The 
stars are formed of the same fiery substance as the sun, and, — 
as the sun is the cause of life to everything, its essence must 
be akin not to the earthly fire, which is destructive, but to 
the creative. As the sun strikes the world with his rays, 
he is called a plectrum. Sun, moon, and stars are alike 
conical in shape. 

Cleanthes proved that the soul is material by two syllo- 
gistic arguments, founded on the mental resemblance between 
parents and children and the sympathy of the soul with the 
body. So far indeed did his materialism extend that he even 
maintained that the act of walking was the extension of veda 
from the 77yenovixov to the feet. In other respects he seems to 
have concurred in Zeno’s psychology, teaching that the 


1 For the tension-theory in general see Stein, Psychologie, pp. 73 and 
74, nn. 109 and 110. The notion of révos is not entirely unknown to 
Zeno: cf. Zeno frags. 56, 67, 103. 
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reasoning powers are developed by externa] impressions, and 
that all souls exist after death till the time of the general con- 
flagration. His views on zoology comprise a statement that 
the pig was provided with a soul to keep him fresh for sacrifice 
and a curious anecdote proving the intelligence of ants. 

To the theological branch of physics Cleanthes devoted 
considerable attention, but in practice no sharp dividing line 
can be drawn between physics and religion, since in the Stoic 
system they necessarily overlap. It is hardly necessary to 
analyse the Hymn to Zeus, but it may be observed that 
Cleanthes refuses to admit that evil is due to the divine 
agency, a remark which must be taken in connection with the 
statement of Chalcidius that, while Chrysippus identified fate 
with forethought, Cleanthes distinguished them. Five dis- 
tinct reasons are given for the existence of God:—(1) the 
ascending series of organisms from plants to man, which 
shows that there must be some being who is best of all, and 
this cannot be man with all his imperfections and frailties, 
(2) the foreknowledge of coming events, (3) the fruitfulness of 
the earth and other natural blessings, (4) the occurrence of 
portents outside the ordinary course of nature, and (5) the 
regular movements of the heavenly bodies. Zeus ie. rip 
ae{wov is the only eternal god; the rest are perishable. and 
will be destroyed at the éxrvpwors. The popular religion is a 
representation of truth, but requires interpretation if we 
would understand its real significance. Thus, the Eleusinian 
mysteries are an allegory; Homer, if properly understood, is a 
witness to truth; the very names given to Zeus, Persephone, 
Dionysus, Apollo, and Aphrodite are indications of the hidden 
meaning which is veiled but not perverted by the current 
belief, and the same is true of the myths of Heracles and 
Atlas. It is difficult now-a-days to enter into the spirit with 
which the Stoic school pursued these etymological fancies, 
At times it is hard not to acquiesce in Plutarch’s opinion (see 


1 Cic. N. D. 11. 68, tr. 68. 
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frag. 55), who attributes them to wa:dia and cipwveta. But, if 
this is so, it is impossible to account for the extreme diligence, 
which was expended upon them. Rather, having once taken 
up the position that the popular belief can only be explained 
by Stoic methods, they were often driven to defend it by argu- 
ments which they must themselves have perceived to be of 
questionable validity. For example, Cleanthes may not have 
been satisfied with the derivation of Dionysus from S:avicat, 
but his explanation could not be disproved, and he was bound 
to explain the name somehow, since, so long as it remained 
unexplained, it was a standing objection to his method’. 

The number of ethical works attributed to Cleanthes, 32 
out of a total of 56, shows that he paid considerable attention 
to this branch of philosophy. Yet, in the main, he seems to 
have accepted the principles laid down by Zeno, except in 
those cases where his physical innovations demanded a 
separate treatment, and many of the fragments which have 
come down to us deal rather with the practical than with the 
theoretical side of morals. This agrees with what we are 
told as to the titles of his books (see infra, p. 52). Defining 
the aim of life and happiness in the same manner as Zeno, 
Cleanthes laid special stress on the agreement with the 
general law of nature, while Chrysippus is said to have 
emphasised the necessity for agreement with human nature no 
less than with nature in general. This view is thoroughly in 
consonance with the general bias of Cleanthes’ teaching. One 
of the most striking and important of his doctrines is the 
parallelism between the macrocosm of the world and the 
microcosm .of the individual. The more, therefore, that man 
brings himself into harmony with the spirit which breathes 
throughout the universe, the more does he fulfil the rédle to 
which he is destined. The same spirit may be traced in the 


1 The etymologies of Plato in the Cratylus are quite as bad as any of 
these, but they are professedly in part at least playful. The most recent 
exposition of this dialogue is by Mr Heath in the Journal of Philology 
xv71. 192. 
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lines in which the subordination of the individual to the 
decrees of Zeus and of destiny is so forcibly advocated. 
Cleanthes is perhaps the author of a distinction which subse- 
quently became of some importance whereby happiness is d 
scribed as oxomds, and the attainment of happiness as réAos’. 

The doctrine of rovos was applied by Cleanthes, with im- 
portant results, to two branches of his master’s ethical system, 
namely, the nature of virtue and the emotions. Zeno had 
identified virtue with dpovycrs, but Cleanthes, while retaining 
the intellectual basis which Zeno made the groundwork of 
virtue, sought to explain its character more precisely. 
Again he had recourse to his physical theories, Every body 
contains within it a material air-current with ever-varying 
tension. When this tension is strong enough to perform its 
fitting duties it is regarded as strength and power, and this 
strength and power as applied to different spheres of activity 
gives rise to the four virtues éyxpdreia, dvdpeia, Scacoowwy, and 
cwppooivn, It will be observed that éyxparea here occupies 
the position which by Chrysippus and his followers is assigned —{" 
to dpovnors. Thus Cleanthes fortifies his main position, that 
strength of tension is the necessary starting-point of virtue, 
by a tacit appeal to the authority of Socrates, who had pointed 
to éyxpdrea as xpyis aperjs. A recurrence to the same 
teacher may also be recognised in the approbation with which 
his identification of ro cundépov with ro dixaov is cited. To 
return to rovos; when the tension is relaxed, a weakness of 
soul follows, and in this weakness is to be found the explana- 
tion of the za). Thus the essence of virtue and emotion, 
which Zeno had left unexplained on the physical side, is 
traced to a single source, and this source is the same power 
which is the origin of all movement and life. 

The application of tovos to the wa6y leads us to the con- 
sideration of another question, not indeed directly raised by 
the fragments of Zeno and Cleanthes, but having an important 


1 See however Hirzel 11. p. 557. 
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bearing on our general view of their ethical doctrines. What 
Oo Pesson do the za6m occupy in the classification of goods? 
Zeno classified 7dovy and therefore presumably the other za6y 
among the dédvadopa, and the reason is not far to seek. He 
regarded 7ra67 as distinct from vice, because they have nothing 
to do with ignorance (Plut. Virt. Mor. 10 rds émirdces tov 
madav Kai tas opodporytas ov pace yiyverOat Kara THY Kpiow év 
7) TO apapryruov). Only xaxia or to pérexov Kaxias is Kaxoy, 
according to Zeno, and zraos is neither, but rather an émcyév- 
vynpa. (Cf. ra émyryvopeva xpioecw Zeno frag. 139 and for the 
distinction between émyewjpara and peréxovra cf. Diog. L. vit. 
95.) That this applies to all the za@y and not merely to 
noovy is made clear by the following considerations. In frag. 
169 Zeno recommends the rational use of wealth orws d&eh 
Kal dOatpacrov mpos TaAAa rHv Siadeow THs Wuyys éxovTes Oca 
pyre wade gore pyre aicypa ros pev xara pvow ws ert Todd 
xpovrat tov 5 évavriwy pydtv SorKdéres Adyw xai uy PoBw rovtwv 
améxwvrat, This shows that the advadopa are the field of 
goBos, and for Avy we may refer to Cic. Tuse. 11. 77 nihil 
enim esse malum quod turpe non sit si /ugentt persuaseris...et 
tamen non satis mihi videtur vidisse hoc Cleanthes, suscipi 
aliquando aegritudinem posse ex eo ipso, quod esse summum 
malum Cleanthes ipse fateatur. It is noteworthy, moreover, 
that Cleanthes, who is allowed to have been the severest 
opponent of pleasure’, declares ydovnv pyre xara dior elvac 
pyre akiav txev & 7H Biw (frag. 88) but does not venture to 
class it as xaxov. The result of this discussion is that Zeno 
and Cleanthes did not class Avy and ¢doBos with xaxa, and 
therefore Wachsmuth cannot be right in attributing to Zeno 
a passage in Stobaeus*® where this classification is implied. 


1 Zeller, Stoics p. 237. The remarks in the text are intended to 
obviate the difficulty as to the classification of 7d0v) suggested by Heinze, 
de Stoicorum affectibus p. 37. 

2 See Wachsmuth’s Stobaeus vol. 1. p. 58. That this question was 
much debated appears from Cic. Tusce. 1v. 29. Some appear to have held 
that rd@os was xaxov but not xaxla (Stob. 1. c.), because wddos is xlynots 
but xaxla is didBecrs (Cic. 1. c. 30). 
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That this view did not continue to be the orthodox view of the 
school after their time is possible, but to pursue the subject 
further would be foreign to our purpose. 

The uncorrupted impulses given by nature tend towards 
virtue, and, when they are suitably developed, wisdom founded 
on firm apprehension, so that it can never be lost, follows in 
due course. Secure in the possession of virtue, the wise man 
partakes of the same excellence as God. 

In the treatise zepi ndovns Cleanthes seems to have en- 
gaged in a spirited controversy with the Epicureans, and to 
have attacked their moral teaching, just as he perhaps assailed 
their physics in the work zepi arozwy. Pleasure is a mere 
useless ornament: it possesses no value whatever, nay, it is 
absolutely contrary to nature. If, as we are told, pleasure is 
the ultimate goal of life, it was an evil spirit which gave to 
mankind the faculty of wisdom. He sarcastically likened his 
opponents’ position to an imaginary picture in which Pleasure, 
seated on a throne in gaudy apparel, is ministered to by the 
virtues, who form her willing slaves, declaring that this service 
is the sole reason of their existence. 

Passing to those fragments, which seem more strictly to 
belong to the wapatvercxos or viroderixos Toros (i.e. the region of 
applied morals), we notice that Cleanthes frequently refers his 
precepts to the general principle, which is a leading character- 
istic of Stoic morals, namely, that virtuous conduct depen 
not on the nature of the deed but on the disposition of the 
agent. The same action may be either vicious or virtuous, 
according to the motive which prompts its performance. To 
many of the subjects which fall under this branch separate 
treatises were devoted, among which are the books wepi e- 
BovAtas, wepi yxapttos, wept POovepias, rept riuns, mepi Sogys, 
wepi pirias, wept ouproctiov x.t.A. To the book zepi xaprros we 
may assign three of the extant fragments (frags. 97, 98, 99) 
all of which are preserved by Seneca in the de Beneficiis, 
The theory of consolation (frags. 93 and 94) may belong either 
to the epi dpwyns or the epi girias. Frags. 100—103 all in 
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verse and one in hexameter metre ought to be referred to the 
mept dogys. 

One solitary fragment attests the political studies of Cle- 
anthes, to which at least four of the works in the catalogue 
must be referred. 

The result of our investigation has been to show con- 
clusively that all those doctrines which are most character- 
istic of the true essence of Stoicism were contributed by Zeno 

Xs Cleanthes. To Zeno belong the establishment of the 
- , logical criterion, the adaptation of Heraclitean physics, and 
as the introduction of all the leading ethical tenets. Cleanthes 
revolutionised the study of physics by the theory of tension, 
and the development of pantheism, and by applying his 
materialistic views to logic and ethics brought into strong 
light the mutual interdependence of the three branches. The 
task of Chrysippus was to preserve rather than to originate, 
to reconcile inconsistencies, to remove superfluous outgrowths, 
and to maintain an unbroken line of defence against his 
adversaries. Although it might seem to many that this less 
ambitious réle requires less brilliant capacities in its per- 
former, yet Chrysippus was commonly regarded as the second 
founder of the Stoa, and the general opinion of his contem- 
poraries is aptly summed up in the line ei py yap qv Xpvourros 
ovx av qv Xrod (Diog. L. vir. 183). The reason of this has 
been already indicated. The extraordinary fertility of the 
writer commanded admiration even where it failed to win 
assent, nor was his dialectical skill (Diog..L. vir. 180) a 
matter of small moment. Though logic was only the pro- 
paedeutic of philosophy, it was the battleground of the 
fiercest controversy. Vitally opposed in other respects, 
Epicureans and Stoics here at least were allied in maintaining 
the possibility-of-kwowledge against the universal scepticism of 
the New Academy. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
foremost champion of ig should have taken the highest 
place in the Stoic triad: 
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§ 7. The writings of Cleanthes. 


The relation of the poetical to the prose writings of 
Cleanthes has not been accurately determined, and the evi- 
dence does not enable us to decide whether the former were 
published separately from, or in conjunction with the latter. 
The only indication we possess is in frag. 49, in which Cleanthes 
describes poetry as being peculiarly adapted to theological 
subjects. Yet the only book in the catalogue with a dis- 
tinctively theological title is the work zepi Oewy, and there is 
direct evidence that this contained etymological explanations 
of the names of the gods, and that part of it, at any rate, was 
written in prose. Krische p. 422 supposes that the Hymn 
to Zeus was a poetical supplement incorporated with this 
treatise, but such treatment would surely have produced 
highly incongruous results. It is possible that we ought to 
separate Cleanthes the philosopher from Cleanthes the poet, 
and to infer that works published by him in the latter capacity 
were not included in the list of his philosophical treatises. 
At the same time we should remember that Chrysippus (Galen. 
plac. Hipp. et Plat. p. 315) and Posidonius (ib. p. 399 pycets 


‘N “A ‘4 
Te wountixas mapariMerac Kai toropias madatwv mpagewy pap- 


Tupovoas ols A€ye) were accustomed to freely interpolate _-’ 


poetical quotations in their prose writings, and Cleanthes 
may have composed his own florilegia, just as Cicero trans- 
lated from the Greek where the Latin poets failed him 
(Tusce. D. 11. 26). A catalogue of the titles known to us is 
subjoined ; where not otherwise indicated, the source of 
reference is Diog. L. vii. 174, 175. 


I. Logical. 

(1) wept dwv. For t&a cf. Ar. Top. i. 5, p. 102 a 17: the 
essential attributes of a thing are its Bax thus ypapparicys 
Sexrixos is an idvoy of man. | 

(2) sept rév amopuv. 

(3) epi Siadexrucis. 

H. P, be 
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(4) wept tpdrwy. Probably this is logical rather than 
rhetorical. 

(5) wept xaryyopnpatwv.. To this book may be referred 
frag. 7. 

(6) zept peradrmpews (Athen. x1. 467 d, 471 b). 

(7) wept rou xuptevovros (Arr. Epict. u. 19. 9). Krische 
p. 427 n. gives to this work the title rept dvvardv, but Epict. 
distinctly contrasts Chrysippus’ work bearing the general title 
with a treatise by Cleanthes on the particular fallacy (KAedvOys 

” idia yéypade wept rovrov), Wachsmuth, Comm. 1. p. 18. 

(8) sept réxvys may be the same work as the ars rhetorica 
mentioned in Cic. Fin. iv. 3, but if so it is out of its place in 
the catalogue, where it appears between nos. 4 and 5 of the 
physical books. 

(9) «epi tov Adyov y’. This and the following book ap- 
pear in the catalogue among the ethical works. 

(10) sept érornpys. 

Stein, Erkenntnistheorie n. 722, counts among the logical 
works the books zrepi xpovov wepi aicPyoews and wept dogys, but 
omits, probably by an oversight, the book wepi rpérwv. He 
also observes that from the number of books treating of the 
theory of knowledge Cleanthes must have displayed more 
activity in treating of the subject than the remaining frag- 
ments would lead us to suppose. 


II. Physical. 


(1) sept xpovov. 

(2) epi ris Zyvwvos pvotoroyias BP’. 

(3) trav “Hpaxdeirov eiyyjoewy &. Cf. Diog. L. rx. 15 
mieioroi re eioiv drow eSyynvrat adrod TO ovyypappa. Kai ydp 
"AvrioBévys Kat “HpaxAeidns 6 Tovrixos KAXeavOns te xat Sdatpos 
6 Srwixos. The influence of Heraclitus on Cleanthes has been 
variously estimated. Hirzel is the chief advocate in favour of 
it, holding e.g. that Cleanthes agreed with him in his hypo- 
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thesis of three elements, and that rovos is traceable to zaXiv- 
tovos (or waXivtpozros) appovin, Stein’s more moderate estimate 
appears to us truer. 

(4) a aid Oynoews. 

(5) «apos Anpoxperov, perhaps the same as mepi rov atone 
{Diog. L. vir. 134) so Krische p. 430. 

(6) «pos "Apiorapxov, see on frag. 27. Some have erro- 
neously supposed that the Aristarchus here referred to was 
the Homeric critic, whose date is a century later than 
Cleanthes; cf. Krische p. 394 and Wilamowitz-Moellendorf in 
Hermes xx. 631. 

(7) vropvypara dvoixa (Plut. Sto. Rep. c. 8). 

The books next in order treat of OeoAoyixov. 

(8) apxaodoyia has been identified with pvOtxa (Athen. 
x11. 572 e, Porphyr. vit. Pyth. c. 1), but the genuineness of the 
latter work is seriously questioned. Miiller frag. hist. Gr. 1. 
p. 5. 9. 11 thinks that the ra xara wéAw pvOixa of Neanthes of 
Cyzicus (cf. Plut. quaest. syrup. I. 10) is referred to in both 
passages and Zeller Pre-Socr. 1. p. 308 says:—The Cleanthes 
of Porphyry is certainly not the Stoic but most likely a mis- 
spelling for Neanthes of Cyzicus. | 

(9) epi Gedy, cf. Plut. de vit. aer. alien. c. 7.: To this 
work Wachsmuth refers frags. 47. 54. 56. 57. 58. 59. 60. 61. 
62. 63. Krische (p. 418, 422) also the statements in Cic. 
N. D. 1. 37 (frags. 14—17) and the hymn to Zeus (frag. 48). 
See also Osann Praef. Cornut. p. ix. 

(10) epi ytyavruv. 

(11) epi ‘Ypevatov. This is a curious title. Perhaps it 
should rather be classed as ethical. Cf. Persaeus’ book zepi 
yapov (Diog. L. vit. 36). 

(12) sept rod woiyrod. This book treated of the interpre- 
tation of Homer, and Wachsmuth accordingly refers to it 
frags. 55. 65. 66. 67. To these should be added frag. 63 and 
perhaps frag. 54. 

(13) GOeopaxia (ps.-Plut. de Fluv. v. 3. 4) was identified 
by Krische with the book zepi ycyavruwv supra (p. 434\ but thin 

et 
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and the next book are rightly described by Wachsmuth as 
“‘ficta. ab impostore ps.-Plutarcho,” see note on frag. 69. 


(14) 


wept opwy, ib. v. 17. 4. 


Fabricius Bibl. Gr. 111. p. 552 infers from Simplic. in 
Epict. Man. c. 78 that one of Cleanthes’ works bore the title 
"Iau Beta, but the words simply mean “in his well known Iambic 


lines.” 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 


(9) 


III. Ethical. 


mpos HpwAdov. For Herillus see Zeller p. 42. 

wept opuns PB’. 

wept Tou KaOyKovTos yy’. 

wept evBovAlas. 

wept xapiros. 

mpotperrixds. Cf. Diog. L. vir. 91. 

Wepi apetwv, 

Tept evpvias. 

wept Topyirrov “num apos Tépyirrov qui idem fuerit: 


atque Topyurridys ad quem complura scripta Chrysippus misit?” 
Wachsm. Mohnike p: 100 wishes to read T'opyurmidov. 


(10) sept POovepias. 

(11) epi épwros. Here belongs perhaps frag. 108. 

(12) sept édevOepias. 

(13) épwrixy réyv7. 

(14) sept tipjs. 

(15) epi ddéns. 

(16) odcrixos. Here belongs frag. 104, cf. Plut. Sto. 
Rep. c. 2. 

(17) epi Bovdjs. 

(18) epi vopwr. 

(19) wept rod ducaGeuv. 

(20) epi apwyjs. 

(21) epi réAovs. 

(22) wept xaddv. 

(23) epi rpagewv. 


(24) 


mept BaciAcias. 
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(25) wept dirias. 

(26) epi cuprociov. Persaeus wrote ovprorixa vropury- 
para or diddoyou (Athen. tv. 162 b, x11. 607 a). 

(27) epi rod ote 7 abry dpetry avdpos Kat yuvarxes. So 
Antisthenes also taught (Diog. L. v1. 12) and cf. Socrates in 
Xen. Symp. u. 9. Otherwise Aristotle, Pol. 1. 13. 1260 a 21. 
Eth. vu. 14. 1162 a 26. 

(28) sept rod tov copov coguorevev. 

(29) smept ypeccv. 

(30) duarp.Bor Pf’. 

(31) sept 7dovns. For this book see Krische p. 430 foll. 

(32) sept xadxod (Diog. L. vir. 14). The title of this book 
has been much discussed. It was altered to sept yaptros by 
Casaubon, to wept xpovov by Menagius, Fabricius and Mohnike, 
and to epi xpewv by Wachsmuth, It is possible that xaAxod 
is due to the scribe’s eye catching the word yadxov which 
closely precedes in the citation, and, if so, we have no clue to 
the true title. 

(33) epi oroas. This book is supposed to have existed 
from a mutilated passage of Philodemus wepi diAcoodwv in vol. 
Herc, vii. col. 13 v. 18 ws af 7 avaypadat trav m(t)vaxwv (ai)re 
BcBrAL0Pj Ka onpaivovow, (rapa KA)eavOn ev r@ epi or(oas é)a(riv) 
Avoyévous atrn 74 pvnpy. 


THE FRAGMENTS OF ZENO. 


1. Diog. L. vit. 39, rpypepy gaciv elvas tov xara 
dirocodpiay Aoryov. elvar yap avtov TO pév TL pvaiKeY’ TO 
Sé 7Ocxov: To Sé Noytxcv. ovTw d5é wpa@tos Sueide Zyvov o 
Kuteevs ev T@ TrEpt OYov. 

The triple division of philosophy was first brought mto 
prominence by Zeno and the Stoics, though it seems to 
have been adopted before them by Xenocrates and the 
Peripatetics, cf. Sext. Emp. adv. Math. vir. 16 évrexéorepov 
5é...04 eirrovTes THS Pirocodias TO pév TL Elvat GuotKoy TO 
dé nOcxov To Sé Aoyixov: wv Suvayes pev TdXatov éotiv 
apynyos, Tept Today péev puorkay TwoAd@y 6é NOtKaY ovK 
ortyov 5é Aoyixwv SrareyOeiss Ayntorata Sé ot epi Tov 
Elevoxparny xat ot amo tov mepimatou ére Sé of atro Tis 
oroas éxovtat tHa de THS Satpécews. Ar. Top. 1 p. 105 b 19 
éort & &s TUT@ TeptraBely THY TpoTacewY Kal TeV Tpo- 
BAnuatov pépn Tpia’ ai pev yap nOical mpotaces eiciy, ai 
Sé dvatxai, ai 5é Aoytxal must not be taken as indicating 
that Aristotle had in view the triple division (see Waitz in 
loc.). Cicero speaking of Speusippus, Aristotle, Xenocrates, 
Polemo, and Theophrastus says (de Fin. Iv. 4):—totam — 
philosophiam tres in partes diviserunt, quam partitionem 
a, Zenone esse retentam videmus. In Acad. 1.19 he wrongly 
attributes the division to Plato (fuit ergo jam accepta a 
Platone philosophandi ratio triplex): Diog. L. 11. 56 only 
says that Plato introduced the dvarextuxds Tomo, not that 
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he recognised the triple division. With the Stoics it 
became so fundamental that they did not hesitate to refer 
to it the three heads of Cerberus and Athene’s name Tprrto- 
yévera (Zeller, pp. 363, 364). Hirzel (de logica Stoicorum 
in Sauppe’s Satura Philologa, p. 71) thinks that Zeno was 
the inventor of the term Aoyex7 in place of Xenocrates’ 
StarexTiK7. 


2. Diog. L. vit. 40, dAXos Sé wparov pev TO AoyLKOV 
tatrrovat’ Sevrepov dé To guaotxoy’ Kat Tpitov TO HOtKOv. 
av éott Lnvewv év TH Trepl Aoyou. 

As logic is obviously the least important to the Stoics 
of the three divisions, Zeno regarded Ethics, not Physics, 
as the kernel of his system. The authorities are however 
very confusing on this point, for of Chrysippus, who is 
coupled with Zeno in Diog., Plut. Sto. Rep. 9, 1 says :— 
TovTav (wepmv) Sey tarrecOar mpwTov pév TA oyLKA, 
Sevrepa Sé ra nOixa, tpita Sé ra pvowa—and yet in the 
same passage we find attributed to Chrysippus the state- 
ment ovd’ ddAou Tivds Evexev THS Puoixns Oewplas trapa- 
. AnTrTHs ovans 7 pos THY Trepi ayabav 7 Kaxav StacTacwy, 
which shows that he must have regarded ethics as con- 
taining the consummation of philosophy. Again, the 
Stoics compared the three parts of philosophy to a fruit 
garden surrounded by a wall and also to an egg, but 
whereas according to Diog. (vir. 40) physics are likened to 
the fruit of the garden and the yolk of the egg, in Sextus 
(adv. Math. vir. 17—19) they are compared to the trees in 
the garden and the white of the egg, having changed 
places with ethics. But both alike im recording the 
comparison, which Posidonius thought more apt, yield the 
place of honour to ethics, which are compared to the soul 
of man. It is not improbable, as Wellmann and Stein 
(Erkenntnistheorie, p. 802) think, that. the two former of 
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these similes may be due to Zeno, on whose fondness for 
such similes we have remarked in the Introd. p. 33, but 
there is no evidence to decide. The confusion about the 
whole matter seems to have arisen from the distinction 
made by the Stoics between the order of relative im- 
portance and the order of teaching (cf. Sext. 1. c. 22, 23). 
At any rate, as regards Zeno, it is most natural to suppose 
that the pupil of Crates and the admirer of Socrates 
placed ethics in the forefront of his system. [Ritter and 
Preller, § 390 n. and Ueberweg, p. 192 apparently regard as 
the earlier view that which gave physics the most im- 
portant position, but see Stein, Psychologie n. 7.] 


LOGICA. 


3. Arr. Epict. diss. Iv. 8, 12, dewpnuatra tod didocd- 
gov...& Znvev Neyer yvavat Ta TOD Noyou crotyeta, Trotov 
Te éxacrov avTav éore Kal was apuoTreras mpos GAANAA 
xal doa TovToLs axodovba éoTt. 


It is difficult, in the absence of Zeno’s context, to. 


decide the exact meaning of td tov Adyou orotyeia. 
There is no doubt that the Stoics used this phrase in the 
sense of “parts of speech” (Diog. vil. 58 pyya Sé éore... 
oTotxyeiov Aoyou amTwrov), but this meaning is not general 
enough and is certainly excluded by the words im- 
mediately preceding in Epictetus ri réXos ; un Te Hopety 
TpiBwva ; ov, ara TO opOov eye Tov AOyor. It is sug- 
gested, therefore, that Zeno is here expressing, possibly in 
an earlier work, the nominalism of Antisthenes and that 
Aovyou ororxeia = the (indefinable) elements of definition. 
It is now generally admitted (see eg. Dr Jackson in 
Journ, Phil. x1. 262) that the opinion stated at some 
length by Socrates in Theaet. p. 201 E—202 c is that of 
Antisthenes, and the words orovyetov and Aoyos in this 
sense must have belonged to his terminology Gee thea 


DY 
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whole passage and especially ra pév mpa@ta oiovirepet 
oTotxeta...dovyov oun éyes 201 E, ob tw 57 Ta pev oTOLVeELa 
addoya kat adyvwra elvat, aicOnra 8é, cf. 206 & Td épwrn- 
Gevta ti Exactov Suvatoyv elvas thy airoxptow Sua TeV 
oTotyelwv arododvas TH épomev@): with this should be 
compared the passages in Ar. Metaph. vill. 3. 1043 b 23, 
XIV. 3.1091 a7 dot’ ovoias éore pév fs evdéyeras elvat 
Opov Kal Aoyor oloy ths cuvOéTou gay Te aicOnrn éav Te 
vontn 4° €& dv & avtn mpwTwv ove got. It is nota 
necessary inference from this passage that Zeno treated 
opOos Acyos aS KpiTnpioy aAnOelas, or that he and 
Cleanthes are the dAdo tives tTdv dpyasotépwy Vracedy 
whom Diogenes (vil. 54) mentions as holding this opinion, 
although Hirzel thinks this established, comparing frag. 
157 (Untersuchungen, u. pp. 14 f. 23). Indeed it is 
difficult to understand how, except on the hypothesis of 
a change of opinion, this is reconcilable with the fact that 
Zeno ‘introduced the gavtacia xatadnTTixn, as will 
appear hereafter. Hirzel further remarks:—‘Unter den 
Tov amd THS Stoas ties des Alexand. Aphrod. zur Topik 
(schol. Arist. p. 256 b 14) welche den Adyos durch ti jv 
definirten konnte Zenon gemeint sein.” The latter part 
of this note requires some modification if Stein’s view 
referred to in the Introd. p. 9 be accepted. The same 
writer (Erkenntnistheorie, p. 90, 91) explains yyavai ta 
Tov Aoyou oTovyeia as “die Erkenntnis der Elemente des 
Denkens d. h. wie das Denken beschaffen sei und worin 
die gegenseitige Verbindung der Gedanken bestehe und 
welche Konsequenzen sich aus dieser Gedankenverbind- 
ung ergeben.” 


4. Arr. Epict. diss. £ 17. 10, 11, «ai ta royina 
dxapta éott...kal mept tovTou pév oyroueda, et 3 ody Kai 
robro Soly Tis, éxelva amapKel, STL TOY GrArAWY éoTL 
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dtaxpiriuca Kab émioxerrtiKa Kal ws dv tis elzroe perpn- 
TiKA Kal otaTiKa’ Tis Eyes TavdTa; povos Xpvottriros 
xat Znvov cai KreavOns ; 

This and the two following fragments show us the 
view which Zeno took of the value of logical studies, 
which were recommended not so much on account of the 
value of the results obtained, as because they enable us to 
test the theories and expose the fallacies of others and to 
clear the ground for further enquiries, cf. Ar. Top. I. 104 
b 1 todto & iSsov 4 pardtora oixeioy THs SiadextiKys 
éoti: é€eractixn yap ovca pos Tas aTacay Tov peGodwv 
adpyas ddov éye, cf. also the title dpyavoy given to 
Aristotle’s logical treatises (Waitz 11. 294) and the name 
xavovixn adopted by the Epicureans. For the distinction 
between the Peripatetic and Stoic views of logic see 
Stein, Erkenntnistheorie n. 207. Hirzel’s remarks about 
Zeno (de log. Stoic. p. 72) do not take into account this 
evidence. 

orarxd, “weighing.” The word is used by Plato, cf. 
Phileb, 55 E olov wrac@v tov teyvav dv tis apiOuntixny 
xwpith Kal peTpnTiKny Kal oTatiKny, Ws Eros eEtTreiD. 


Charmid. 166 B. 


5. Stob. Ecl. 11. 2. 12 p. 22,12 Wachsm. [vulgo Floril. 
LXXXII. 5], Zyvwv tas trav dvarextixwv téyvas eixale Tois 
Stxatows péTpors ov Tupdv ovd adAO TE TOV oTrOVdaiwy 
peTpovow GAN ayupa Kat KoTpsa. 

At first sight this and the next fragm. appear con- 
tradictory, but probably this is directed against some 
particular opponents. The Megarians, the Eristics of this. 
period, are most likely to be meant, and we know that 
they were often called dsadextexoi, as the Stoics them- 
selves are by Sextus (Zeller, Socrates etc. p. 250 n. 8). 
Moreover Alexinus was a determined opponent of Leos 
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{Diog. 11. 109 dcepépero S¢ padtora mpcs Zyveva) and 
Sextus tells us how he controverted Zeno’s proof that the 
world is Aoyiucos (Math. 1x. 107). Stein thinks that the 
Inconsistency is to be explained by the importance 
attributed by Zeno to the question of the criterion 
(Erkenntnistheorie, p. 303), but surely SvaXextixov in 
frag. 5 and dvadextixnv in frag. 6 must refer to the 
same branch of logic. The explanation is however 
perfectly valid to explain the difference of statement 
between Cic. Fin. Iv. 9 and id. Acad. I. 40. révas = 
treatises. 

Sixalos: so the three best mss AM and S: eixaiors 
adopted by Mein. from ms B (late and untrustworthy) is 
virtually a conjecture. Wachsm. suggests yudaiors but, on 
the interpretation given above, d:<aiots is more forcible: 
the methods are good enough (cf. werpyrixa frag. 4) but 
they are put to base uses, Le. to mere quibbling. After 
wérpos Gaisf. add. ols. 

If the fragment be interpreted quite generally as a 
depreciation of logical studies, we have here an approxi- 
mation to the position of Aristo (Stob. Ecl. 11. 2. 14, 18, 
22 =Floril, xxx. 7, 11, 18) in one of the points on 
which he severed himself from the Stoic school. | 


6. Plut. Sto. Rep. vii. 2, érve dé (scil. Zeno) cogic- 
pata Kat tHv Siarextixny ws TodTO TroLely Suvapevny 
éxéXeve TrapadauBavery tovs pabnras. Hence Schol. 
ad Arist. 22 b 29 ed. Brandis speaking of Zeno of Elea 
says that he was called audorepoyAwaoos ovy Ore dia- 
ANexTLKOS HY WS oO Kurtuevs. 

coplopara, cf. the anecdote related by Diog. vil. 25. 
A logician showed Zeno seven dvadextixai idéat in the 
Reaper fallacy, and received 200 drachmas, although his 
fee was only half that amount, ib. VIL 47 ov« dvev 8¢é 
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THs Starextixns Oewpias Tov codey dmrrTwrov éverOar ev 
Nuy@...TO Te dugdsBorws Aeyopevow StevxpiveiaGar. 

viv Siakecruny. Strictly speaking, Aoyse7 is a wider 
term than Ssadrextinn, cf. Diog. vu. 41 ro 5é Aoyexov 
pépos gdacly évos eis Sv0 StaipetcGar émiornpuas, ets 
pntopixny Kat eis Svarextixnv, Sen. Ep. 89, 16. 


7. davracia éorl tumwois ev wy. Sext. Emp. 
Math. vil. 228, 236 distinctly attributes this definition to 
Zeno. Diog. vil. 45 thy 8 davraciay elvay truTwow év 
uy, Tov dvduaros oiKelws peTevnveypévou amo TOoV 
TUTO@Y év TO KNP@ VIO Tov dSaxTuAILoU yiyvomevwy, ib. 50 
quoting Chrysippus’ gloss dAAoiwors: cf. Plut. Comm. 
Not. 47. 

For the use of tumwots see Introd. p. 34. That 
Zeno did not define his meaning further than by the bare 
statement is evident from the controversy which after- 
wards arose between Cleanthes and Chrysippus as to the 
exact meaning of tu7wots: for which see on Cleanth. 
frag. 3. It would seem however from the expressions 
“ effictum” “1 sum” in Zeno’s definition of dav- 
Taclia Katadynrrtixn (frag. 11) that Cleanthes is a truer 
exponent of his master’s teaching in this matter than 
Chrysippus. Zeno must have been influenced by Aristotle’ 
treatment of davracia (de An. III. 3): see Introd. p. 24. 
See further Stein, Erkenntnistheorie, p. 157. 


8. tas pév aicOnces adrnOeis tav S€ havtaciay tas 
pev arnOeis tas Sé€ wWevdets. This is attributed to the 
Stoics generally by Stob. Ecl. 1. 50. 21, Plut. plac. rv. 8. 
9, but must belong to Zeno having regard to Sext. Emp. 
adv. Math. vill. 355, Anpoxperos pev tacav aicbnrny 
vraptw Kexivnxev, 'Esrixoupos 8& mav aicOnrov édeke 
BéBacov elvas 6 58 Lrwcxcs Zyvwv Svatpéres eypiyro’, Cis. 
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N. D. 1. 70 urgebat Arcesilas Zenonem, cum ipse falsa 
omnia diceret quae sensibus viderentur; Zeno autem 
nonnulla visa esse falsa, non omnia; Cic. Acad. I. 41 visis 
non omnibus adjungebat fidem. 

Zeno is not entirely a.sensualist: Stein, Erkenntnis- 
theorie, p. 307. For the general doctrine see ib. p. 142— 
151. Zeno is here again following the lead of Anstotle, 
ef. de An. ul 3. 7 eira ai pév (scil. aicOnoes) adrnOeis 
dei, at Sé havtacias yivovras ai mreious Wevdels. On the 
other hand Epicurus held wacas tas davracias adnOeis 
elvat (Sext. Math. vir. 204). 


9. Cic. Acad. 1. 41, (Zeno) adjungebat fidem...iis 
{visis) solum, quae propriam quamdam haberent decla- 
rationem earum rerum, quae viderentur. 

Cicero is here speaking of the Greek évapye.a, for 
which he elsewhere suggests as translations perspicuitas 
or evidentia (ib. 11. 17). Every sense impression is 
évapyés according to the Epicureans (Zeller, p. 428), but 
with Zeno évapyea is simply introduced as an attribute 
of xaradnrrixn pavracia: cf. Sext. Math. vil. 257 speaking 
of the «. gd. avtn yap évapyns ovca Kai mAnKTiKN jpovoy 
OVX’ TOY Tplyay AapRaverat KaTaoTaCA NnMas Eis TVY- 
.kataQeciwv Kal adXov pndevds Seouévn eis TO ToLvavT 
TpooTiMTELy 7 Eis TO THY POS Tas aANas Svadopay vir0- 
Barre. Hirzel (Untersuchungen, Il. pp. 3, 6) attributes 
évapyeca to the Cynics but his authorities merely show 
that Diogenes proved the possibility of motion by walking 
about (Diog. vi. 39), which Sextus (Math. x. 68) calls a 
proof 8.’ auras THs évapyeias. | 


10. Sext. Math. vil. 253, adrad ydp of pev apyato- 
TEpot TaV UTwiKaV KpLTNpLOY hac elvat THS GAnOeias THY 
Kkatadnrricny gavtaciav. ib. 227 xpirjprov adnOeias 
elvat THY KaTadnrtiKny davtaciav. This is to be at- 
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tributed to Zeno partly as an inference from the word 
apyavotepot, partly as a necessary corollary from the next 
fragment, and partly in accordance with the testimony of 
Cic. Acad. I. 42 sed inter scientiam et inscientiam com- 
prehensionem illam (xatdAn uv) quam dixi collocabat 
eamque neque in rectis neque in pravis numerabat sed 
soli credendum esse dicebat. Diog. L. vil. 46 refers the 
citation to the school generally and in 54 quotes it from 
Chrysippus év 77 duwdexatyn Tov pucker. 

For the doctrine of the xatadnrtixn davracia see 
Zeller, pp. 87—89. Stein, Erkenntnistheorie, p. 167 foll. 
Four different explanations of the meaning of the term 
have been given (1) satan. active. The irresistible cha- 
racter of the impression compels assent, Zeller._ (2) caran. 
passive: the perception is grasped by the mind, Hirzel. 
(3) The object of representation (ré varapyov) and not 

e perception is grasped by the mind, Ueberweg, p. 192 
(now given up by Heinze). (4) «arar. both active and 
passive, Stein, thus reconciling the apparent contra- 
diction between Cic. Acad. I. 41, and Sext. Math. vir. 257. 
For the exact meaning of xaradnWis)(catadnrtiKn dav- 
tacia cf. Sext. Emp. Math. x1. 182 cararnyis éore xata- 
AnTTiKHS pavtacias ovyxaraGeots: a distinction, possibly 
due to Zeno, which tends to disappear in practice. See 
also Stein, Erkenntnistheorie, p. 182. xatadnyrus Kata- 
Anwrixn, etc. were new terminology invented by Zeno, 
according to Cic. Acad. 1. 41 comprehensionem appel- 
labat similem iis rebus, quae manu prehenderentur: ex 
quo etiam nomen hoc dixerat cum eo verbo antea nemo 
tali in re usus est, ib. 11 145, but the verb caradap- 
Bavew had been used by Plato in the sense “to grasp 
with the mind,” Phaedr. 250D mepi S€ «aAXous, Sorrep 
eimropev, pet éxelvwov te EXautrev dv, Sedpd te erXOdvTEs 
Karevanpapev auto Sid THs évapyertatns aicOnceas wav 
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npetépwv aotldBov évapyéorata. Zeno, therefore, only 
specialised the meaning of the word, see Introd. p. 34 
and generally Introd. p. 9. 


11. Sext. Math. vit. 248, davracia xatadnrriny 
dori 1 amd Tov vmapyxovTos Kal Kat’ avTo TO UTapyoV 
évaTropepaypevn Kat évarrecdhparyiopévn OTroia ovK av yYeé- 
volTo amo pn VirapxovrTos, ib. 426, Pyrrh. 11. 4. Diogenes 
gives the definition in substantially the same words in 
§ 50 adding however xal évatrotreturwpévn after évarro- 
pepaywéevn: in § 46 he omits omola—vmdpyovtos but 
adds :—axaradrnrrov &€ tHv pr) amo vardpxovTos, 7) a7ro 
UirdpyovTos wey, 7) KaT avo dé TO Urapyoy THY wn TpavT 
pndé éxrurrov, which very possibly belongs also to Zeno. 
The evidence attaching the definition to Zeno is as fol- 
lows :—Cic. Acad: 11. 18 si illud esset, sicut Zeno definiret, 
tale visum impressum effictumque ex eo unde esset quale 
esse non posset ex eo unde non esset, id nos a Zenone defi- 
nitum rectissime dicimus; ib. 113, ib. 1. 41 id autem visum 
cum ipsum per se cerneretur comprehendibile (of Zeno) 
ib. 11. 77. Speaking of the controversy between Arcesilas 
and Zeno, Cic. states that the last words of the definition 
were added by Zeno because of the pressure put upon 
him by Arcesilas. Numenius ap. Euseb. P. E. xiv. 6, 
p. 733 To dé Soypa rodro avtod (scil. Znvwvos) mpwrov 
evpopévov KavTO TO dvoywa PBréTrwv evdoKipody év Tais 
"A@nvars THY KaTadnTTiKnY davtaciay Tacn pnyavy 
éypnto én’ avrny (of Arcesilas). August. c. Acad. II. 9, 
18 sed videamus quid ait Zeno. Tale scilicet visum com- 
prehendi et percipi posse, quale cum falso non haberet 
signa communia. 

The controversy between Arcesilas and Zeno is a his- 
torical fact about which there can be no doubt, and, apart 
from direct evidence, the chronology proves that our defi- 
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nition can hardly be due to Chrysippus, who only suc- 
ceeded to the headship of the Stoa eight years after the 
death of Arcesilas (cf. Plut. Com. Not.c. 1). This ques- 
tion of the cgjteyion was the chief battle-ground of the 
Stoics and the New Academy, and in later times Carneades 
maintained axatad\nrta travta elvat ov Twavta dé adnra 
(Zeller, p. 555). In the second book of Cicero’s Academica 
the question is discussed at length. Sext. Math. vir. 248— 
252 shows in detail the reason for the insertion of each 
member of the definition: the impression must be from 
the object to exclude the visions of madmen, and with 
reference to the object to exclude a case like that of 
Orestes, who mistook his sister for a Fury. It must be 
imprinted and stamped on the mind to ensure that the 
percipient shall have noticed all the characteristics of the 
object. Lastly, the addition omoia ov« dy yévotto aro 
#n UIrapxovtTos was inserted to meet the Academic ob- 
jection that two impressions, one true and the other false, 
might be so entirely alike (amapadXaxrov) as to be in- 
capable of distinction, which of course the Stoics did not 
admit. For évarropewaypévn cf. Ar. Ran. 1040 o0ev nun 
ppv drropakapévn troddas apetas éroincer. 


12. Olympiodorus in Plat. Gorg. pp. 53, 54 (ed. Jahn 
ap. Neue Jahrb. fiir Philol. supplement bd. xiv. 1848 
p. 239, 240) Zynvov S€ dnow ore téyvyn é€otl cvoTnpa x 
Katadmpyewy cuyyeyupvacpévoy (? -wy) mpos Te TédXOS Ev- 
Xpnotov Tav ev TH Big. 

Cf. Lucian Paras. c. 4 réyvn éotiv, as éyo Svauvn- 
povedw cogod Tivos axovoas, cvaTnua éx Katadyn ewr 
ouyyeyupvacméevwmy mpos Te TEXOS EVYPNOTOV THY eV TO 
Bi. Schol. ad. Ar. Nub. 317 ottw ydp opiloueba ryv 
Téxynv olov avotTnua x KaTadyewr éyyeyupvacpevwr 
kal ta édeéns. Sext. Emp. Math. 1. 10 maéoa rolvw 

H. P. ) 
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Téxyn avoTHUG eoTL ex KaTadnYewy oUyyeyu“Vac Levey 
nat éml rédos edypnotoy Te Bip NapBavovtav Thy ava- 
gopav. The same definition partially in id. Pyrrh. II. 
188, 241, 251, Math. 1. 75, vir. 109, 373, 182. Wachsm. 
also quotes (Comm. I. p. 12), Schol. Dionys. Thrac. p. 649, 
31, ib. p. 721, 25 of Srewcxoi obtws opifovtar thy Téxvny’ 
réxvn ote oVETHMA TEpi Wuyny yevomevoy éyxaTarnYrewy 
éyryeyupvacuevoy «.t.. Cf. also Quintil. 1. 17, 41 Nam 
sive, ut Cleanthes voluit, ars est potestas via, id est, ordine 
efficiens: esse certe viam atque ordinem in benedicendo 
nemo dubitaverit; sive ille ab omnibus fere probatus 
finis observatur artem constare ex praeceptionibus con- 
sentientibus et coexercitatis ad finem vitae utilem. Cic. 
frag. ap. Diomed 414 ed. Putsch ars est perceptionum 
exercitarum constructio ad unum exitum utilem vitae 
pertinentium. Cic. Acad. 11. 22 ars vero quae potest esse 
nisi quae non ex una aut duabus sed ex multis anim? 
perceptionibus constat. Fin. 11. 18 artes...constent ex 
cognitionibus et contineat quiddam in se ratione consti- 
tutum et via (illustrating also the next frag.). N. D. 11 
148 ex quibus (perceptis) collatis inter se et comparatis 
artes quoque efficimus partim ad usum vitae...necessarias. 
It 1s worth while to compare with Zeno’s definition of 
art those to be found in Aristotle: both philosophers 
alike recognise its practical character (cf. Eth. vi. 4. 6 
n pev ovy réxyvn kis tus peta Ndyou GANOods sroinTLKT 
€or) and that it proceeds by means of regulated prin- 
ciples (cf. Met. 1. 1. 5 yiveras S€ réyvn Stay é« moddov 
THS euTreipias evvonmaTtwy pia Kaborov yévntat trept TOY 
opolwy vrovnyis). Aristotle’s distinction that réyvn is 
concerned with yéveous while émiotnyn deals with dv 
(Anal. Post. 11. 19. 4) is of course foreign to Zeno’s system. 
Zeller's note on p. 266, 2 (Eng. Tr.) is inaccurate but 
appears correctly in the 4th German ed. (111. 1. 247). 
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13. Schol. ad Dionys. Thracis Gramm. ap. Bekk. 
Anecd. p. 663, 16, ds nro? cat 6 Znvev A€yor Téyvn éotiv 
&Eis oSomoinrixy, Toutéots, St’ 6800 Kal peOddou Trovobed Te. 

The authenticity of this fragment is rendered doubtful 
(1) by the fact that Zeno had defined reyvn differently, 
as we have seen, (2) because Cleanthes defined réyvn as 
&is 08@ travra aviovea (frag. 5). It is of course possible 
that Zeno left two alternative definitions as in the case 
of 1aQos (frags. 1386 and 137), and that Cleanthes adopted 
one of these with verbal alterations, but it seems most 
probable that the Schol. has made a mistake, and certainly 
odovrointixn has a suspicious look. Stein however, Er- 
kenntnistheorie, p. 312, accepts the definition. 


14. prynpun Onoavpicpos dors havraciav. 

These words are shown to belong to Zeno by the 
following considerations. Sext. Emp. Math. vil. 372 foll. 
is describing the controversy between Cleanthes and 
Chrysippus as to the meaning of Zeno’s t’awors and 
introduces one of Chrysippus’ arguments «&¢ yap xnpov 
TpoTroy TuTrovTaL 7 Wuyn pavTacTiKas TacYovca aEl TO 
ExyaToy Kivnpa émicxoTnoE: TH TpoTépa Pavtacia, WaTrEp 
kal n tHS Seutépas odparyidos tumos eEaneuTrTixos éoTt 
TOU MpoTépov. GAA El TOUTO, avatpetTas pev pvnpn, On- 
gaupiouos ovca gavtaciayv, avaipettar 5é maca téxvn’ 
acvoTnua yap hv Kat Gbpocpa xatadn ew x.t.r. Now 
one might suspect from internal evidence alone that 
Chrysippus is appealing to the school definitions of Memory 
and Art as established by Zeno in support of his argument 
against Zeno’s pupil, but the inference becomes irresistible 
when we find that the definition of Art is certainly Zeno’s, 
as has already been shown. Cf. Cic. Acad. 11. 22 quid 
quisquam meminit quod non animo comprehendit et 
tenet ? ib. 106 memoria perceptarum comprehensarumane 
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rerum est. Plut. plac. Iv. 11. 2. Aristotle discusses the 
relation between pvynun and davracia in the tract de 
Memoria (see Grote’s Aristotle, pp. 475, 476). punpn = povn 
Tov aicOnuaros, An. Post. 11. 19. 99 b 36. 


15. Sext. Emp. adv. Math. vir. 151, 6fav eivas rv 
aaOevn cal ~evdi ocuyxarabeow attributed to Zeno by 
Cic. Acad. I. 41 ex qua (inscientia) exsisteret etiam opinio, 
quae esset imbecilla et cum falso incognitoque communis, 
cf. ib. Tusc. Iv. 15 opinationem autem...volunt esse im- 
becillam assensionem. Stobaeus speaks of two Stoic defi- 
nitions of do0€a Ecl. 1. 7. 11, p. 112, 2[=11. 231] d:rtds 
yap elvas Sofas Thy pév axatarnTT@ ovyKarabecwy, THY 
S vroan uv acGevn, cf. ib. 1. 7. 10. p. 89, f=. 169] 
maparapBavecOar thy So€av avtil ris acbevods vio- 
AnWrews. It is possible from a consideration of the next 
frag. that Zeno’s word was olyots. Thus, as with Plato, 
Sofa and ayvola are ultimately identical. See further 
Stein, Erkenntnistheorie pp. 204, 205. 


"16. Diog. L. vir. 23, ereye é pndev elvar rips obn- 
TEWS GANOTPLWTEPOY TPcs KaTAaAN iY TAY émLoTHLaY. 
tov émotmpdv. The plural is used because émiotnun 
rat in the narrower sense in which Zeno used the word is 
‘a single xaradn is. The Stoics also defined émiotnun 
as a ovotnpa (cf. Stob. Ecl. m1. 7. 5! p. 78, 21 =11. 129) 
of such perceptions. At the same time we must be- 
ware of supposing that émiernun is according to Zeno 
identical with xaraAn Wis. émictnwn is the conscio 
knowledge of the wise man, whereas xataAn wis may be 
possessed by the q¢avAos. The latter may occasionally 
and accidentally assent to the xatadynrrixn davracia, 
but the former's assent is regular and unerring. Cf. Sext. 
Math. vil. 152 ov thy pev eriotyuny ev povois vdicracbar 
Néyouat Tois codois, Tv dé SoEav év povots Tots havros 
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tiv dé Katadyn yu Kownv audotépwr elvat. We have here, 
in fact, the Platonic distinction between do€a adrnOs5 and 
émrtorTn wn in another. form. 


17. Cic. Acad. 1. 41, si ita erat comprehensum ut 
eonvelli ratione non posset scientiam sin aliter inscientiam 
nominabat (Zeno). 

The Greek sources for this will be found in Stob. 
Kel. 11 7, 5' p. 78, 19 =11. 129 elvar rhv érvotnpny Kata- 
ANY achary Kal dwerantwrov vio Adyou, ib, 11™ p. 111, 
20=11. 281, thy dyvowav petartwtixny elvat ovyKara- 
Gecw xai acbevy, cf. Sext. Emp. Math. vit. 151, émio- 
Theny elvar THY acdady Kal BeBaiay nal aperaberoy v1rd 
Moyou xaTaAnyey, see also Stein, p. 311 and n. 711, who 
concludes that these definitions are Zenonian. Diog. 
L. Vil. 47, avrnv te ryv émriornpny pacly } Katadyn uw 
acgany, 7 eEw ev davraciav mpocdébe, awerattwrtov 
vo Aoyouv. The definition of émiarnun as Eis «.7.d. is 
due to Herillus, cf. ib. vu. 165, but I am unable to see 
why on that ground Zeller, p. 82, n. 1, and Wellmann, 
p. 480, should also infer that it was introduced by Zeno. 
It is far more natural to suppose that the simplest form 
of the definition was first put forward by the founder of 
the school, and that it was subsequently modified by his 
successors In accordance with their different positions: 
thus Herillus’ definition is undoubtedly modelled on Zeno’s, 
but is adapted to his conception of émriotnyn as the 
ethical rédos. 


18. Cic. Acad. I. 42, inter scientiam et inscientiam 
comprehensionem collocabat, eamque neque in rectis 
neque in pravis numerabat. 

Cf. Sext. Math. vir. 151, éwsornyny nat do€av Kai rhv 
év peOopia TovTwy TeTaypevny KaTAaANuv...caradpyw BK 
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Thy petaed TovTwy: ib. 153, 6 "Apxecinaos...derxvds Ort 
ovdév éote petatv errictnuns Kat Sd—ns xpitnpiov 7 KaTa- 
Anus. (It will be observed that where Cicero speaks of 
Inscientia Sextus mentions do€a, but, as has been shown, 
they are practically identical.) Wellmann, p. 484, thinks 
that either there is some mistake in the text or that 
Cicero has misunderstood his authorities, but the passage 
in Sextus lc. 151—153 makes the meaning perfectly 
clear: see the note on frag. 16. The latter part of 
Cicero's statement may be either an inference by his 
authority ex silentio, or a record of an express statement 
by Zeno. In any case, it derives its force here simply 
from the antithesis to scientia.and inscientia: thus the 
Stoics classed certain virtues (goods) as émuorjyar and 
certain vices (evils) as dyvosat, cf. Stob. Ecl. 11 7. 5°, 
p. 58, 5—59, 3 = 11. 92—94. 


19. Cic. Acad. I. 41, Zeno ad haec quae visa sunt et 
quasi accepta sensibus assensionem adiungit animorum: 
quam esse vult in nobis positam et voluntariam. 

In this case it is impossible to recover Zeno'’s actual 
words, nor can we tell how much of the Stoic doctrine 
handed down by Sext. Math. vir. 397, belonged to Zeno; 
ef. especially ouyxataBeots rus Sirdobv Eorxev elvas 
mMpayua Kat TO pév Te Eye aKovotov TO Sé Exovotov Kai 
ert TH nuetepa Kpice: Ketwevov. A full list of authorities 
is given by Zeller, Stoics, p. 88,n.1. The free power of 
assent must be understood only in the limited sense i / 
which free will is possible in consequence of the Stoic 
doctrine of etuappévn: see Wellmann, |. c. pp. 482, 483. 
It is moreover only the wise man who can distinguish 
accurately the relative strength of divers impressions, 
and he alone will consistently refuse assent to mere 
PAYTACMUATA. 
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20. Cic. Acad. I. 41, Quod autem erat sensu compre- 
hensum, id ipsum sensum appellabat. 

For the different meanings of aio@yors in the Stoic 
school, see Diog. L. vil. 52 aicOnow Sé rAéyerar xata 
Tos Yrewccovs Td Te ad ryepovixod mvevpa Kal él Tas 
aicOnoes Sunxov, cat 7 S¢ avtay xatadynyYis, cal n epi 
Ta aicOythpia KatacKkeun, Kal” Hv Ties mnpol yivovrat: 
the second of these definitions is thus attributed by Cicero 
to Zeno. So Dr Reid: it is however possible that sensum 
is past part. pass. of sentio and is a translation of aic@nrov 
or atoOnrexov rather than of aio@nots, in which case cf. 
Diog. L. vu. 51 rdéyv 8 davtracidy Kat’ avrovs ai pév 
eiow aicOnrixat ai 8 ov. aicOnrixal péev at Sd: aicOn- 
THptou 7 aicOntnpiov AapRavomevat K.T.r. 


21. Cic. Acad. 1. 42, Zeno sensibus etiam fidem 
tribuebat quod comprehensio facta sensibus et vera illi 
et fidelis videbatur, non quod omnia quae essent in re 
comprehenderet sed quia nihil quod cadere in eam posset 
relinqueret quodque natura quasi normam scientiae et prin- 
cipium sui dedisset, unde postea notiones rerum In animis 
imprimerentur, e quibus non principia solum sed latiores 
quaedam ad rationem inveniendam viae reperiuntur. 

For the general sense see Zeller, p. 80, n. 1. 

non quod omnia: Dr Reid cites Sext. Pyrrh. 1. 92 
éxactoy Trav ghaivouéevwv rpiv aicOnta@v moKinov viro- 
aimre Soxet olov TO pHrov AEtov evades yAvKUV EavOov. 
dSnrov oty worepov tore TavTas povas dvTws Evel Tas 
qouoTntas 7 movotTraoy pév éote trapa Sé tHv Ssadopov 
KataoKkeuny tév aicOnrnpiov Siadopoy daiveras 7 Kai 
Wrelovas pev tav pawopévwv Exe toioTntas, nuiv Se 
ovy vmowinroval ties avTadv, ib. 97. These passages 
however do not refer to Stoic teaching but are used in 
furtherance of the Sceptical argument. 
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notiones: a translation of évyotar. It seems certain that 
the distinction between apoAn ees and évyorac (for which 
see R. and P. § 393 and note c. and Stein, Erkenntnis- 
theorie, p. 237) is not at least in terms Zenonian, though 
he may have spoken of xorva) évvoiat. Reid (on Acad. II. 
30) suggests that the word arpéAn wus was introduced by 
Zeno, but cf. Cic. N. D. 1. 44 ut Epicurus ipse mpoanwis 
appellavit, quam antea nemo eo verbo nominarat, so that 
it is more probable that Chrysippus borrowed it from the 
rival school; but see Stein, 1. c. p. 248—250. évvoca, on 
the other hand, used by Plato (Phaed. 73 c) in quite a 
general sense, and defined by the Peripatetics as o a@@poic- 
p0s TOY TOD vod davTacpaTwr Kal 7 cuyKEehadaiwots TOY 
él pépous eis TO Kaborov (Sext. Emp. Math. vil. 224) 
must have received its special Stoic sense from Zeno. 

principia: it is difficult to determine whether this is 
a translation of a Stoic technical term, cf. Acad. 11. 21. 


22. Cic. Acad. 1. 42, Errorem autem et temeritatem 
et ignorantiam et opinationem et suspicionem et uno 
nomine omnia quae essent aliena firmae et constantis 
adsensionis a virtute sapientiaque removebat. 

With this may be compared the Stoic definitions of 
aTpoTTwcia, aveiKaoTns, avedNeyEia, and apartaorns 
quoted by Diog. L. vi. 46, 47. Temeritas is probably 
a translation of mporréreca, a favourite word with Sextus 
when speaking of the dogmatists (e.g. Pyrrh. I. 20) but 
also used by the Stoics (Diog. vil. 48). Reid also quotes 
(on Ac. 11. 66) Epict. d. 111. 22. 104 apometns cuyxata- 
Dears. 


23. Stob. Ecl. 1,12. 3, p. 1386, 21, Zyvwvos <xai trav 
at’ avTou>. Ta évyonpata gdact pte Tiva elvat pyre 
rot, woavel S€ TWA Kai WTaVvel Tod havTacpata Ypuyns’ 
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taita 5é vmod Tay apyatwy ideas mpocayopevecOa. TaV 
yap kata Td évvonpata vromirrovtwy elvar Tas idéas, 
olov. avOpwrev, immav, Koworepoy eimety tavTov Tov 
Ldov cal Tdv GAXNwv STrocwy Aéyovaewy idéas elvat. [ravTas 
Sé of XTwtxol dirdcogot hacww avuTrapKtovs elvat Kal Tov 
pev evvonuatov peréyesy nuds, Tov dé wracewv, as 57 
Mpoonyopias Kadovor, Tuyyavewy]. 

Cf. Euseb. P. E. xv. 45, of dro Znvwvos Vracxol évvon- 
pata nuétrepa tas idéas. Plut. Plac. 1. 10, 4, of azo 
Lynvevos {rwexoi évvonpara npétepa tas idéas Epacay. 

Wellmann, p. 484, (followed by Stein, Erkenntnis- 
theorie, n. 689) suggests that this may have come from 
the book entitled xa@odcxa, Possibly this criticism of 
the ideas formed part of the attack upon Plato mentioned 
by Numenius, ap. Euseb. P. E. xiv. 6, p. 733, 6 & (Znvev) 
éy TH acbevertépw Oy naovyiavy wywy ov Suvapevos abu- 
xetoOar ‘Apxeainaov ev adieto, TroAda ay eitreiy Exon, 
GNX ove BOedrc, Taya Sé paGAXoV AAdws, Tpos 5é Tov 
oveére ev Coow dvta IIdatwva éoxiapaye, Kal THY ato 
apdéns touteiav tacayv careOopvBet, Aéywv ws ov’ av 
tov [IXatwvos dpuvopévov, vrrepdixety Te avtod adAD 
ovdéve pédrov’ elre pernoeey "Apxectiam, avros ye KEp- 
Savety @ero amrorperapevos ad éavtov tov 'ApKecindaoy. 
TouTo Se Hon Kal “Ayaboxréa Tov Yupaxocvoy tTroioavra 
TO codicpa emt tovs Kapyndovious. At any rate, both 
the circumstances and the chronology indicate that the 
reference is not to the IloAcreia (Introd. p. 29). 

tworpara, For the definition cf. Plut. Plac. tv. 11 
gore O€ vonua pavtacua Stavolas Noytxod Gov, i.e., as he 
goes on to explain, évyonua stands to davtacua in the 
relation of eldos to yévos: davtacpara are shared with us 
by all other animals whereas évvojpata belong to the 
gods and mankind alone. Diog. VIL 61,- évvdnua S€é éore 
davracpa Siavoias, ovTe TL Gy ovTE Trovoy, @aavel SE ww 
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by xal doavel rrovy, olov yiverat avatiTr@pa trou Kai 
fn TrapovTos. 

twa...mo, Le. they have no existence or definiteness. 
For the Stoic conception of rz and zroov, see Zeller, 
pp. 98 f. and 102 f. It has been inferred from this passage 
that the doctrine of the four categories does not belong 
entirely to Chrysippus (Petersen, Chrys. phil. fundam. 
p- 18). 

tséas. The meaning is that the Platonic ideas are 
identical with évvyonuara, masmuch as they possess no 
objective existence, but are mere figments of the mind. 
Plato himself deals with this very point, Parm. 132 B 
GAG...) TOV eldav ExacToV 7) TOUTWY vonpA, Kal ovdapod 
avT@ tpoonkn éyylyvecOat GdrXr0K 7 ev uyais. Antis- 
thenes had already criticised the theory of ideas from this 
point of view: see Introd. p. 18. 

trommrévrev: the regular word for the presentation 
of external impressions to the organs of sense (e.g. 
Sext. Pyrrh. 1. 40 ovy ai avrai...vromimtrove: dav- 
Taciat). 

érécov, xd. So far as it goes this passage is in 
agreement with Aristotle's statement that Plato recog- 
nised ideas of 6mrdca ducer only (Metaph. A. 3. 10704 18): 
see Dr Jackson in Journ. Phil. x. 255, etc. 

ravras—rvyxdvev. These words are not expressly attri- 
buted to Zeno: hence Diels followed by Wachsm. adds 
to the lemma Zyvwvos the words cai tev an’ avTtod. 

tov 8 wrocev, «7.A. This passage is extremely diffi- 
cult and is supposed to be corrupt by Zeller, 11‘. 2. 79 
and Wachsmuth. The latter suggests ras d€ vrovorntas 
eTMVUpLLaY, K.T.r. OY if mTwoewy is corrupt for éerwvupiory 
“in fine talia fere interciderint tds xowas rrotorntas, cf. 
Diog. vil. 58,” the former (coll. Sext. Math. vil. 11) would 
read ta tvyyavovra in place of ruyyxaverv (die Gedanken 
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seien in uns, die Bezeichnungen gehen auf die Ditge). 
The text, as it stands, has been interpreted in three ways: 
(1) notitiae rerum rationi nostrae insitae sunt, nomina 
fortuito obveniunt, Diels. (2) wrwoces = omnes singulae 
res culuscumque qualitatis )( yevexa trosa, i.e. idéac. These 
impress themselves on the mind of man (ruyyaveu), 
Petersen, l.c. p. 82, foll.: but this interpretation of rradous 
is unwarranted and is founded on a misconception of 
Diog. L. vit. 58. (3) Prantl’s interpretation (I. p. 421, 
n. 63) is a combination of these two views. That the 
text is sound in the main is, I think, proved by Simplic. 
Cat. p. 54 (quoted by Petersen) of 5é amo ths ’Axadnpias 
éxadouv Ta peOexta aro ToD peTéxeoOat Kai Tas TTACELS 
TEVKTAS GTO TOD TuyyaverOat, and Clem. Alex. Vill. 9. 26 : 
after saying that the mraous for the carnydpnua “ Tép- 
vera” is “To TéuverOa,” and for vais yiyveras “Td vady 
yivecOac” and explaining that Aristotle called the rraats 
mpoonyopia he proceeds 9 maracas 5€ adowparos elvar 
oponroyetras: duo Kal TO codiopa éxeivo AveTat, 0 Aéyets 
Suépyetat cod dua Tod orduaros, Sep adnOés, oixiav Sé 
Ayers, olxia apa Sia Tod oTouatos cov Stépyetas Grrep 
wreddos* ovdé yap THV oixiay Aéyowev Capa ovcav, adda 
THY TT@TW dowparov ovcav, hs oixia Tuyxaver. A 
consideration of the latter passage, which it is surprising 
that no one has cited, warrants the suggestion that ra 
trapyovra or some such words have fallen out after 
tuyyaveryv. All would then be plain: mraous = name 
Xévvonina =thought. wra@cis was also) (xatnyopnya as 
noun to verb (Plut. qu. Plat. x. 1, 2). For the present use 
of mrwais, cf. also Sext. Math. x1. 29, vi. 42, for wrdous in 
Aristotle see Waitz, Organon, vol. 1. p. 328, 329. mpoon- 
yopia is &@ common noun, such as “man” “horse” (Diog. 
vil. 58, Sext. Pyrrh. 111. 14) tending in practice to become 
identical with wra@ocs, though theoretically narrower. 
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24. Stob. Ecl. 1. 13, 1°, p. 138, 14 (Ar. Did. 457, 
Diels), airuov 8 6 Zhvwv dyotv elvar de 6° ob Sé aitiov 
cupBeBnkos’ Kal To pév aitiov cadpa, od Sé aitiov Karn- 
yopnua*’ advvatov 8 elvat Td pév aitiov rapeivat ov Fé 
éotw altiov pn virdpyew. TO 5é Aeyopevoy ToLavTHy exer 
Suvayww' aitiov éote St 0 yiryvetat tt, olov Sia Thy 
dpovnow yiverar to hpovely Kal dua thy vuynv yivera 
To Cnv nat Sua thy cwdpoovyny yivetat TO cwdpovelv. 
advvatov yap elvat cwdpocvvns epi tia ovons pm 
cwdpovety i) uxns un Shy 7 dpovncews 7) dpoveiy. 

It is difficult to understand why Zeller, Stoics, p. 95, 
n. 2, regards the main point of this fragment as a gram- 
matical distinction between noun and verb: it appears 
rather that Zeno is discussing the nature of airsoy from a 
logical standpoint, and that xarnyopnyua is introduced to 
explain aitiov and not vice versa. The fragments of 
Chrysippus and Posidonius which follow our passage in 
Stobaeus should be compared with it. Zeno did not 
adopt the four Aristotelian causes because his material- 
istic views led him to regard the efficient as the only 
true cause. 

oupBeByxds = “result” or “inseparable consequence,” cf. 
Stob. Ecl. 1.13 ad init. airsov éore 6s 0 Td arrotéNeo pa 4 
8c’ 5 cuuBaivec rr. This meaning of cuuSeRnxds is also to 
be found in Aristotle, who uses the word in two distinct 
senses: see an elaborate note of Trendelenburg on de An. I. 
1 p. 402 a 8 who quotes amongst other passages Metaph. 
A 30 1025 a 30 Aéyetar 5é Kai GrAXWs GULBEBnKOs olov 
dca uvTrapye exact Kal avto un ev TH ovoia dvtTa olov 
T@ TpLywv@ TO dSvo dpOas éyev. That cupuBeRnxos must 
be used in this sense here and not in its more common 
Aristotelian sense of “accident ’”’ seems indubitable, when 
we read infra that the airsov can never be present unless 
accompanied by the ov aitcov. 
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ospa: the materialism of the Stoics is well known: to 
what lengths it was pushed may be seen from Zeller, 
Stoics pp. 127—132, with the examples given in th 
notes. 

karnyopnpa : the od altioy was therefore something in- 
corporeal, and Chrys. and Posid. accordingly speak of it 
as non-existent. Probably this inference did not present 
itself to Zeno’s mind, as the question of the daapks of 
NexTa only arose later: see further on Cleanth. frag. 7. 
The present passage is illustrated by Sext. Pyrrh. 1. 14 
ot ev ov capa, of 8 dowparoy TO aitioy elvai dacw. 
dofas & dv aitiov elvas xowortepov Kat’ avtovs & 3 
évepyouv yiveras TO amrotéAeopa, olov ws 6 HALOS HN 
Tov nriov Oepporns Tov yetoOat Tov KNpoY 4 THS YUTEWS 
TOU Knpov. Kal yap év rovtT@m SiatredwvynKxaciy, ob pev 
mpoonyopiayv aitiov elvat TO alttov ddcxovtes, oloy Tis 
“uvoews, of 6€ KaTnyopnuatwy, olov Tod yeloAar. ib. Math. 
IX. 211 Xrwxol péev wav aitiov cdua dace codpate 
Gowpatou Tivos aitiov yevérOat, olov cada péev TO optror, 
odpaty Oé TH capKi, aowpaTtou Sé Tod TéwverOar KaTn- 
yopyuaros, Kal mad capa pév TO Tip, cmpate S€ TO 
EvAw, dowparou Sé Tod KalecOar KatnyopnuarTos. 

dpévnow x... A parallel to this will be found at 
Stob, Ecl. 11. 7 11! p. 98, 3 rnv yap dpovnow atpovpeba 
éyew Kal tThv cwdpooivnv, ov pa Alia to dpoveiv Kai 
Swdpovelv, aowpata dvta Kal Katnyopnuata. Stein, 
Erkenntnistheorie p. 307, infers from this passage that, 
according to Zeno, not a single moment in life passes 
without thought, but that the yyepovecey always thinks. | 

25. Anonymi réyvy ap. Spengel Rhet. Gr. I. 434, 23, 
Znvov 5é oto dyai: Sunynois éote Tav ev TH varodéce 
mpaypatoy exerts eis TO VIrép TOU A€yoVTOS TpoTwToOY 
péovoa. 
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Perhaps this frag. comes from the réyvn of Zeno: 
see Introd. p. 27. Zeller is inclined to doubt whether 
the words do not belong to some other Zeno, but inas- 
much as this anonymous writer also quotes Chrysippus 
(p. 454, 4), the presumption is that he refers to Zeno of 
Citium, and there is no a priori reason to discrédit his 
authorship. 

Sijynous : the narrative portion of a speech contain- 
ing the statement of facts, cf. Diog. L. vi. 43 rov 8e 
pntopixoy Aoyov eis TE TO Tpooiptoy Kal eis THY Sunynow 
kat Ta wpos Tovs avridixous Kal Tov ézridoyov. Dion. 
Hal. Ant. Rhet. x. 12 éors S€ ta THs vroPécews cToryeta 
Téscapa, Tpooimov, Sinynows, micres, émiroyo. Lysias 
especially excelled in his treatment of this branch of his 
art. Dion. H. Lys. c. 18 év dé r@ Sunyeto Oar ta wpaypata, 
Sarep, olpas, pépos TrAELoTHS Setrar PpovTidos nai durakys, 
dvappiBorws ryoduat Kpatiotov avrTov elvat TravTwv 
pnTopwy K.T.d. | 

trotica: cf. Sext. Emp. Math. mL 4 vmddeous wpoc- 
aryopevEeTal Ev PNTOpLKNH 7 T@V ETL wépous Enrnors. 

ds rd «1d. “adapted to the character maintained on 
behalf of the speaker.” mpdécwzrov is technical )( wrpdayya. 
TO d€ KepdrXatoy Tov Tpooipioy ScEa mpocwTev te Kal 
mpaypatwv Dion. H. Ant. Rhet. x. 13, cf. the Latin 
persona, Cic. pro Mil. § 32 itaque illud Cassianum cui 
bono fuerit in his personis valeat, pro Cluent. § 78 huius 
Staleni persona ab nulla turpi suspicione abhorrebat. For 
péovea cf. Plat. Rep. 485 D OT@ ye eis &y Te ai émiOvpulas 
ogodpa péovow...@ 8) mpds ta pabnpatra Kat av 70 
TOLOUTOV EppunKac Ly. 


26. Anonymi réyvn ap. Spengel Rhet. Gr. 1 447, 11 
ws b€ Znvev' wapaderypa éote yevouévou mpaypatos 
ATOMVNLOVEVELS Els Opotwaty TOU viv EnTtovmévov. Maxi- 
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mus Planudes ap. Walz. Rhet. Gr. v. 396 mapadevypa 
Sé dori, ws Znvev dyoiv, yevouévou mpayparos atropvn- 
povevars eis Oopoiwawy Tov viv Enroupévov. 

This frag. must stand or fall with frag. 25. 

rapdSaypa: a technical term in rhetoric. Aristotle 
regards the example of the orator as an imperfect repre- 
sentation of the Induction of the philosopher: cf. Anal. 
Post. 1. 1, 71 a 9 ws 8 atrws Kal of pnropixot cuprrei- 
Povo" 4 yap Sia trapaderypatwv, 6 éotiw éraywyn, 7 Oe 
évOupnpatorv, Step ears sUANOYLT LOS. 


27. Quintil. Inst. Or. Iv. 2. 117 hic expressa (verba) 
et ut vult Zeno sensu tincta esse debebunt. 

It has been supposed by some that these words are a 
reference to apoph. 13, but inasmuch as sensu is a very 
inappropriate translation of eis vody, and Quintilian is 
speaking of the narrative portion of a speech, the meaning 
is rather “coloured by the actual impressions of sense” 
Le, giving a vivid and clear representation of the actual 
facts. 


28. Anonymi variae collectiones mathematicae in 
Hultschiana Heronis geometricorum et stereometricorum 
editione p. 275, Tavpov XSoviov éorw varopynpa eis 
Tlonretay TdXarwvos év 6 €ort tadta’ wpicato 6 WAdtav 
Thy yewperpiav... ApiororérAns 8 ...Zqnvov dé éfw ev 
mpocdébes havtaciay aueraTTwrov VITO NoOYoU. 

This frag. is due to Wachsmuth (Comm. I. p. 12) 
who emends as above for the meaningless &£v apos det 
gavracioy auetanta@tws vrodixou, coll. Diog. L. vit. 45. 
It is barely credible that Zeno can have defined geometry 
in the same words by which Herillus certainly and he 
himself possibly defined knowledge. There is doubtless 
some mistake in the tradition: possibly pa@nuatixev has 
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dropped out. I cannot find any evidence to illustrate 
Stoic views on mathematics. 


29. Plut. Sto. Rep. 8, 1, pds roy eirrovra 
pnde Sixnv dixacns mpiv (qu. add av) ado podOov 

akovonNs 
avréxeyey 6 Znvwv, trovovt@m til Adym Ypa@pevos: elt’ 
aédeEev 6 TWpoTEpos Eitrav ovK axovaTéoy Tov SevTépou 
AéyovTos’ mwépas yap exes TO Cntovpevov’ eit’ ovK amrédecEev" 
duotov yap ws e& pnde varnxovoe KANOels 4} VTaKovcas 
érepéricev’ row § amédevkev 4 ov arréderEev’ ovK 
aGxovatéov dpa Tod Sevtépov rAéyovtos. The same is 
preserved by Schol. ad Lucian, Cal. 8 with unimportant 
variations, 

pySt «rd. A verse of uncertain authorship commonly 
referred to Phocylides on the authority of the Schol. ad 
Lucian. l.c. but called by Cicero Veudnorcdevoy (Att. VII. 
18), see Bergk Poet. Lyr. Gk. p. 464: cf. Ar. Vesp. 725 7 
mov aodos Hv botis epacKev, mpiv dv audoiv pidov 
axovons ove av Suxacais. Eur. Heracl. 179 ris av Sinn 
Kpivecey 7} yvoln NOyov mpi dv Tap audoly niOov éexuabn 
cagpas ; 

déyp. The argument is couched in the syllogistic 
form which Zeno especially affected: see Introd. p. 33. 
Whether the first speaker proves his case or not, the 
argument of the second speaker is immaterial; but he | 
must have either proved his case or failed to do so: 
therefore the second speaker should not be heard. 

Smjxovee: appeared in court when the case was called 

on—answered to his name: cf. Dem. F. L. p. 423 § 257 
HTiL@cEY UTAKOVCaYTA TY avTOv KaTnHyopov “ procured 
the disfranchisement of a man who-had actually ap- 
peared as his accuser.” The word was used indifferently 
of plaintiff and defendant, ib. p. 434 § 290 oud’ vraxotdaat 
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xadovpevos 70erev. Meid. p. 580, 581 xaXroupevos ovopacri 
...0t@ Tadr ovy virnxovoe. Andoc. Myst. § 112 «d@ o 
Knpv& éxnputte tis thy ixernpiay xatrabein, Kai ovdels 
vanxovoev. Isae. p. 49, 25=84 R. aroypadeis eis thy 
Boudry Kaxoupyav tmroywpav @yero Kai ovy vajov- 
oev. 

noes: either (1) by the presiding magistrate, cf. 
Dem. Olymp. p. 1174 émreudn 8 éxares o dpywy eis To 
Sicactnptov drravras Tovs audiaSnrobyras Kara Tov vouov. 
Ar. Vesp. 1441 t8pil’ ws av thy Slenv apyov Kady, or (2) 
by the officer of the court solemnly calling him by name. 
We know that this procedure («Anrevots) was adopted in 
the case of a defaulting witness, and it may also have been 
applied if one of the parties failed to put in an ap- 
pearance. 


30. Diog. L. vil. 18, pace 5é rods wév Trav aaoroiKwy 
Adyous Kal amnpticpévous spolous. elvar TH apyupiw TO 
"AreEavdpeip’ evodOdrpous pév Kal mepiyeypappévous, 
xada Kal TO vopropa, ovder 88 Sia tadta Bertlovas. Tovs 
5é tovvavtiov adwpotov tois ‘Artixois tetpadpay pots 
elxn ev KEKOMpMEVOUS Kat GorOiKws, KaDEAKELY péVvTOL 
TOAAGKLS TAS KEKadALypadnuevas NeEeLs. 

Néyous. For the comparison of words to coins cf. Hor. 
A. P. 59 licuit semperque licebit signatum praesente nota 
producere nomen. Juv. VII. 54 qui communi feriat carmen 
triviale Moneta and Prof. Mayor’s note. Possibly this and 
the following frag. came from the work srepi AéEewv. 

*AdetavSpe: in this phrase which recurs at VIII. 85 
I have followed Kohler (Rhein. Mus. xxxix. 297) in 
reading ’AAcEavdpeiw for ‘AreEavdpivy. It appears that 
Alexandria had struck no coinage in the reign of the 
Ptolemies (Head, Historia Numorum p. 718); on the 
other hand the tetradrachm of Alexander was part of the 
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current coinage all over Greece (ib. p. 198 foll. and see 
Hultsch, Gr. and Rom. Metrologie pp. 243—245). 

Kexoppévous...codolkws. MSS. Kexoupeévors. Bywater 
(Journ. Phil. xvi. 76) reads xexoppévous nal coroiKous 
and the former certainly seems necessary to restore the 
balance of the sentence. 

xadAxev: this meaning of xaféAxw is omitted by L. 
and S. s. v. 

Mtas bracketed by v. Wilamowitz and Kohler is 
rightly retained by Bywater. 


31. Zonarae Lex. s.v. cororxi fev col. 1662, cororKiCey 
OU fovoy TO KaTa dwrnv Kai Aoyo ywpiKeverOat GAG Kal 
émi évoupatoy OTav Tis ywpiKas evdidtoKnTaAL 7 aTAaKTHS 
éobin 7} axoopws trepitrathn os pnot Znvywv. Wachsmuth, 
Comm. I. p. 12, cites Cyrilli, Lex. cod. Bodl. ant. T. 1. 11. 
ap. Cramer anec. Paris Iv. p. 190 V. codotxtopos’ OTE TLS 
aréyvas Siaréyeras’ coronikew ov povoy TO Kata rEELW 
Kat gpovnv idtwrevev, adda Kai eri hopnuatwv, ora TIS 
yopicas évdéduTas 7 ataxTws éoOier 4 axoomws TepiTarel 
as dnot Znvev o Kercevs. 

godoxigev. Zeno is not alone in using the word in 
this extended sense, cf. Xen. Cyr. VII. 3. 21 Aaidépyns 
5€é Tus HY GoXoLKOTEpOS VOpwTros TW TpOTrY. 

int W&Supdrov. The Athenians attached great import- 
ance to xogploTns in dress as in other matters of 
personal behaviour. The cloak was required to be of 
a certain length, cf. Theophr. Char. 24 (Jebb) of the 
Penurious Man:—dopodvras éAattTw TeV pnpev Ta 
iwatia; and to wear it in the fashionable style (é7ri de &a 
avaBadrreobat) was a mark of sobriety. Cf. Ar. Av. 1567 
ovToS TL Spas; ém’ aptorép ovTwS apTréxer; ov peTaBareis 
Goipatiov od émi deEvav; 

drdxrws to@(y, How carefully children were trained 
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in this respect may be seen from three passages of Plutarch 
cited by Becker, Charicles, E. T. pp. 236, 237. Cf. e.g. de 
Educ. Puer. 7 17 péev Seta cuvebive ta tradia déyerBar 
“rds Tpodas, Kav mporelvere THY dpiorepay, émuTipar. 
dxécpws mepirary. Hast walking in the streets was so 
severely criticised that it was a circumstance which 
might be used to damage an opponent before a jury; cf. 
Dem. Pantaen. p. 981 § 52 NuxoBovros 8 érripOoves éeort, 
wat tayéws Badbiler Kat peya POeyyerar, xai Baxrnpiav 
dope? and see Sandys on id. Steph. 1. &§ 68, 77. Lysias 
protests against such matters being considered of any 
importance in a law court, Or. xvi. § 19 woAAot pév yap 
pixpov Stareyomevor Kal Koopiws aptrexopmevor peyadrav 
KAKQ@Y aittot yeyovacuy, Erepot 5é TOV TOLOVTMY ApEAOUVTES 
Toda Kayaba vas eiou eipyacpévot. 


32. Sext. Emp. Math. I. 7, &Oev yotv xcai Znvev 
6 Kurrevs epwrndeis btw Stadhéper Starextexy pytopixns 
avoTtpéwas THY yelpa Kai Tad eEaTAWCAas Edn “ TOUTH” 
KaTG wey THY TVETpOpHY TO GTpOYyUAOY Kai Bpayd THs 
Svarextixns tattav idiwya dia 6é THs eEaTAWCEWs Kal 
éxtdcews Tov SaxTUAwWY TO TAATD THS pyTopiKHs Suvapews 
aiwitropevos. Cic. Fin. 1. 17 Zenonis est inquam hoc 
Stoicl omnem vim loquendi, ut jam ante Aristoteles, 
in duas tributam esse partes, rhetoricae palmam, dialecti- 
cam pugni similem esse dicebat, quod latius loquerentur 
rhetores, dialectici autem compressius. Orat. 32, 113 
Zeno quidem ille, a quo disciplina Stoicorum est, manu 
demonstrare solebat quid inter has artes interesset, nam 
cum compresserat digitos pugnumque fecerat, dialecticam 
alebat eiusmodi esse; cum autem diduxerat et manum 
dilataverat, palmae illius similem eloquentiam esse dicebat. 
Quint. Inst. Or. 11. 20 Itaque cum duo sint genera 
orationis, altera perpetua, quae rhetorice dicitur, altexa. 


Q—2 
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concisa, quae dialectice; quas quidem Zeno adeo con- 
lunxit ut hance compressae in pugnum manus, illam 
explicitae, diceret similem. 

Although this extract and the next purport to be 
merely spoken remarks of Zeno, it has been thought 
better to insert them at this place, as distinctly belonging 
to Noytx?). Very probably in their original form they 
came from some written work. 

7d orpoyyviov is used of a terse and compact as 
opposed to a florid and elaborate style: thus Dion. Halic. 
in contrasting the styles of Lysias and Isocrates says :— 
év T@ TUSTPEHELY TA VOnMaTA Kai OTpOYyyAWS éxpéperv 
WS Tpos adnOwovs ayavas émurndecov Avoiay aredeyounv 
(Isocr.11). The translation “well rounded” while seeming 
to preserve the metaphor conveys a false impression. 


33. Cic. Acad. 11. 145, At scire negatis quemquam 
rem ullam nisi sapientem. Et hoc quidem Zeno gestu 
conficiebat. Nam, cum extensis digitis adversam manum 
ostenderat, “visum” inquiebat “huiusmodi est.” Deinde, 
cum paullum digitos contraxerat, “adsensus hulusmodi.” 
Tum cum plane compresserat pugnumque fecerat, com- 
prehensionem illam esse dicebat: qua ex similitudine 
nomen ei rei quod antea non fuerat xcatadnyuv imposuit. 
Cum autem laevam manum adverterat et illum pugnum 
arte vehementerque compresserat scientiam talem esse 
dicebat, cuius compotem nisi sapientem esse neminem. 

Stein, Erkenntnistheorie p. 181, 3138, finds in this 
passage an indication of the tension theory, but surely 
this is somewhat far-fetched, for although it is no doubt 
true that the Stoic theory of knowledge is often made to 
depend on révos, yet probably the introduction of tovos 
is later than Zeno. He suggests with more reason p. 126 
that the activity of the myeuovrnov in the process of 
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reasoning may be inferred from this, ie. the #yeuovexoy is 
not merely receptive (cata eto) but also productive 
{kat évépyevav). 

scire: we have already seen that émrioryun is peculiar 
to the wise man, while xatraAn ys is also shared by the 
gadros: see note on frag. 16. Sextus speaking of the 
inconsistency of the Stoics, who would not admit tha 
even Zeno, Cleanthes, and Chrysippus had attained to 
perfect wisdom, cites as a Stoic dogma mwdvta ayvoet o 
gadros (Math. vir. 434), Reid quotes Sext. Pyrrh. 11. 83 
Stomrep thy wey adnOevay év povm orrovdaipm dacly elvat, 
To bé adnOes nai ev havrw éevdéyeras yap Tov davrov 
ares ru etrrety. 

visum = gdavtacia frag. 7. adsensus = ovyxarabeois 
frag. 19. comprehensionem = xaradrnuv, see on frag. 10. 
scientiam, frag. 17. 


PHYSICA. 


34, Cic. Acad. 1. 39, (Zeno) nullo modo arbitrabatur 
quicquam effici posse ab ea (scil. natura) quae expers esset 
corporis nec vero aut quod efficeret aliquid aut quod 
efficeretur posse esse non corpus. 

Zeno adopted the Platonic dogma that everything 
which exists is capable either of acting or being acte 
upon, cf. Soph. 247 D Aéyw 87 TO Kal oTroLavody KEKTN- 
pévov Suva, elt eis TO Trovety ETEpov OTLOdY TreduUKoS, 
éir’ eis TO TraQeiy Kai opiKpotatoy Uo Tov davdoTaTou, 
Kap €t povoy cicatra€, mrdav tovTo dvtws elvat: he differed, 
however, widely from Plato in limiting these things t 
material objects. For Stoic materialism cf. Plut. plac. Iv. 
20 wav yap To Spwpevoy 7 Kat moody caua (quoted by 
Zeller, Stoics p. 126) and further references ap. Stein, 
Psychologie n. 21. For the application of this doctrine 
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to theories of sensation and thought see the authorities 
collected in Dr Reid’s note. 


35. Diog. L. vu. 134, Sone? 8 avrois dpyas elvar 
Tov Sd\wv dvo TO ToLoby Kal TO TacYOV. TO péY OvY 
macyov elvat THY atrovov ovaiay thy UAnv' TO S€ moody 
Tov év avTH Adyov Tov Oecv. TodTov yap dvTa aidiov Sia 
maons Urns Snutoupyeiy Exacta. TiOnor 5é TO Soypa 
rooto Znvwv 6 Kuirieds €v t@ rept ovoias. Plut. plac. 

1. 3.39 Zyvwv Mvacéou Kirieds apyas pév tov Oedv Kai 
THY VANY, OY O peév €or TOD Trotety aitLos 7 5é TOD TracxeELD, 
orovyeta bé tértapa. Stob. Ecl. 1. 10. 14 f. 126, 17 Znvev 
Mvacéov Kutievs apyas tov Oeov xat thy vAnY ototyeta Sé 
téttapa. Diels, p. 289, adds the following passages:—Achill. 
Tat. p. 1245 Zyvev 6 Kittevs apyas eivar Néyer TOV OwV 
Oedv kal ANDY, Oedv pév TO TroLody, VAnv dé TO Trovovpevoy, ad’ 
OY Ta Téecoapa oToLyeta yeyovévat. Philo, de Provid. 1. 22 
Zeno Mnaseae filius aerem deum materiam et elementa qua- 
tuor [aerem is a blunder arising from dpyas (Diels), which 
seems better than Stein’s suggestion (Psych. n. 31) to sub- 
stitute aethera]. Theodoret, Gr. cur. aff. Iv. 12 Znvewyr &é 6 
Kurvevs, 6 Mvacéou, 6 Kparntos goirntys 6 tis St@uKys 
dptas aipécews Tov Gedy Kai tTHv LANDY apyas Epncer elvat. 

Cf. Sext. Math. 1x. 11: further authorities for the 
Stoic school in general are given by Zeller, p. 141. 

In distinguishing between God as the active efficient 
cause of the universe and formless indeterminate matter 
as its underlying substratum Zeno is following on the \ | 
lines laid down by Plato in the Timaeus and by Aristotle; 
cf. Theophr. frag. 48 Wimmer (speaking of Plato) dvo tas 
dpyas BovAeTas troveity TO wev vToKEiwevoy ws LAND, 5 
mpooayopeves travdexyés, TO 8 ws altiov Kal xKuwvodv, 3b 
mepiamres TH TOU Oeod Kat TH Tayabod Suvaper: see 


Introd. p. 25. When we remember that God is by the 
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Stoics identified with fiery breath, the purest and rarest 
of all substances, while on the other hand the world itself 
is merely a temporal manifestation of the primary fire, it 
becomes apparent that the Stoic dualism is ultimately 
reducible to a monism and that the system is essentially 
hylozoistic, like those of the early Ionians (Zeller, Stoics, 
p. 155, 6. Stein, Psychologie n. 25, collects the passages 
which prove this). How far this was worked out by Zeno 
may be doubted: indeed there is no evidence to show 
that he ever passed beyond the stage of regarding the 
dual origin of the world as fundamental, and the opinion 
is now prevalent that Cleanthes by his principle of tovos 
was the first to consciously teach the pantheistic doctrines, 
which subsequently became characteristic of Stoicism. 

Snproupyetv: a favourite Platonic word, recalling the dyue- 
oupyos of the Timaeus. For the distinction between apyai 
and orovyeia cf. Diog. L. Vil. 134 dsadépery 5€ haciv apyas 
Kal orovyeta’ Tas pév yap Elva ayevyntous Kal apGaptous: 
Ta 5€ oToLxela KaTa THY éxtrupwow POetper Bau. 


36. Hippolyt. Philosoph. 21, 1. p. 571 Diels Xpvu- 
oumrmos Kat Znvev ot vrébevto cal avtoi apynv pév Oeov 
TOV TavTwv copa ovtTa TO KaSapwrartoy dia tTravtwv SE 
Sunxew tTHv mpovotay avtov. Galen. Hist. Philos. 16. p. 241. 
Diels p. 608 TAatwv pév ody cal Znvev 6 Xtwxes trepi 
THS ovaias TOD Beod SverAnrAvOorTEs ovY opoiws Tepl TaUTNS 
StevonOnaav, addr o pev TAatav Bedvy acwdparov, Znvev 
5é capa epi tTHS popdns pndev eipynxores [if we may 
rely on Diels’ text here, some modification will be required 
in Stein, Psychologie n. 88, where Kiihn’s reading ov 
KOO MOY GANA Tapa TAavTa...TL Addo 1s adopted]. 

Cf. generally Tatian ad Graec. c. 25 p. 162 c (speaking 
of the Stoics) capa rus elvar réyer Gedy, eyo 5é dowmarov. 


August, adv. Acad. 111. 17. 38 (quoted below). 
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rs xabapérarov. “God is spoken of as being Fire, 
Aether, Air, most commonly as being mvedya or Atmo- 
spheric Current, pervading everything without excep- 
tion, what is most base and ugly as well as what is 
most beautiful,” Zeller, Stoics p. 148, who gives the 
authorities in the notes. sxa@apwrarov is used with 
special reference to Sine, cf. Sext. Emp. vit. 375 ovdeé 
TO Tvedpa gow eyes pos tTodTO [TUTwaL] émuTnSevov, 
ANewToMepéoTaToy Kal Evpovy Tapa Ta ToOLadTA TOY Cwopa- 
tov vidpyov. Ar. Metaph. 1. 8. 3, 4 (speaking of those of 
his predecessors who had explained generation by ovry«pi- 
ows and Suaxpiots) TH ev yap av Sokeue orovyerwdéotatov 
elvas tavtwv é& ov yiyvovtas cuyxpicet TrpwToU, TOLOUTOV 
5é 76 prxpouepéotarov Kal ANerToTaToV ay eln T@OVY cwpA- 
twv. Siomep boot tip apynv TiWdace pudtotra opmodo- 
youpevas dv T@ AOyw TOUT@ rAéyoev. Krische, Forschungen 
p. 382. 


wpovoay like rationem in the next frag. brings into pro- 
minence the spirieual side of the Stale conception of God 
which is everywhere strangely blended with the material. 
37. Cic. N. D. 1. 36, rationem quandam per omnem 
rerum naturam pertinentem vi divina esse affectam putat. 
Cf. Epiphan. adv. Haeres, 111. 2. 9 (111. 36) Diels. p. 592 


EXeye 5é rravra Sinner To Oeiov. 
rationem: the Heraclitean Adyos, Introd. p. 22. 


38. Tertullian, ad Nat. 11. 4, ecce enim Zeno quoque 
materiam mundialem a deo separat et eum per illam 
tamquam mel per favos transisse dicit. Cf. id. adv. 
Hermog. 44 Stoici enim volunt deum sic per materiam 
decucurrisse quomodo mel per favos (quoted by Stein, 
Psychologie, p. 35, n. 43). 

favos: xnpia. Zeno’s fondness for simile has been 
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observed upon in the Introd. p. 33. Virgil's lines are 
well known, Georg. Iv. 219 sqq. His quidam signis atque 
haec exempla secuti Esse apibus partem divinae mentis et 
haustus Aetherios dixere; deum namque ire per omnes 


Terrasque tractusque maris caelumque profundum. It 


is 


curious that bees should have suggested themselves to 
both writers, though in a different way, in connection 
with the same thought, cf. Cic. Acad. 11, 120 cuius 
(divinae sollertiae) vos majestatem deducitis usque ad 
apium formicarumque perfectionem ut etiam inter deos 
Myrmecides aliquis minutorum opusculorum fabricator 


fulsse videatur. 


separat: if this is pressed, we must conclude that 


Be never identified God with matter: see n. on frag. 3 


5. 


39. Cic. N. D. 1. 36, Zeno naturalem legem divinam 
esse censet eamque vim obtinere recta imperantem pro- 
hibentemque contraria. Lactant. Inst. 1. 5 Item Zeno 
(deum nuncupat) divinam naturalemque legem. Minuc. 


Felic. Octav. 19. 10 Zeno naturalem legem atque divinam. 
omnium esse principium. 
Cf. Diog. L. Vil. 88, ws amayopevery elwOev 6 vomos 
\ e 3 \ e 6° \ , \ , > U 
xowwos Orrep éotiv 0 opOds Aoyos Sia travTwy épyouevos 


On On 


9 A a A AW U c A ry Ww 
autos av T@ Aut xabnyepove tovT@ THS TeV GvTwy SvoLKy- 
cews ovtt. Schol. on Lucan 11. 9 hoc secundum Stoicos 


dicit, qui adfirmant mundum prudentia ac lege cd in ef 


ipsumque deum esse sibi legem. Law regarded in i 


moral rather than its physical aspect is defined in similar 


( 


terms in Stob. Eel. 11. 7. 114 p. 96, 10 = Floril. 46, 12 rév 
Te, vouov arovoaiov elvai hact AOvyov opOov dvTa mpoc- 
TAKTLKOY fev WY TrOLNTéOV, ATrayopeuTLKOY SE wY OU TrOL- 


nréov repeated at 11. 7. 11), p. 102, 4. 


Gods and men are influenced by the same law “quae 


est recti praeceptio pravique depulsio” Cic. N.D. 11. 7 


8. 
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w is the human counterpart of the “ratio summa 
ce in natura” id. Leg. 1. 18. The origin of law is 
simultaneous with that of the divine mind: quamobrem 

lex vera atque princeps apta ad jubendum et ad vetandum 

ratio est recta summi Jovis, id. ib. 11. 10. For Zeno Right 


exists g@uaes and not merely Oéces, cf. Krische p. 371. 
Stein, Erkenntnistheorie n. 708. 


40. Philodemus zrepi evoeP. c. 8, Se? rv <d>vvamwy 
ovoay cuva<tT>TiKnY oiKEe<i>ws TOY pEepO<v> Tpo<s 
G>AnAa Kal éx...wy THhv & ava<torAn>v n<Ai>ov Kal 
KU<KANTW> 7 TEeptodov. 

The position of these words with reference to their 
context corresponding to Cic. N.D. I. 36 points to Zeno’s 
authorship. “Stoica frustula dubitanter ad Zenonem 
refero” Diels p, 542. 

viv Sivan. This is evidently a Stoic description o 
God as the power which binds the parts of the ver 
together and keeps them in union. 

cwarryy. We should expect cuvextixnv, which is 
the more natural word in this connection. Sext. Math. 
IX. 84 avayxn dpa vio THs apiorns avtov (TOV KOcpOV) 
guaews cuvéyer Oar eel Kal Tepieyer Tas TravTaV gucess 
...Tocavtn S€ Tuyxavovea Geos éorw. On the other hand 
cuvantw ocvvady and the like are technically applied to 
the structure of manufactured articles, which are said to 
be é« cvuvarrropévwr) (nvwpéva: ib. 78 é« cuvarrrouévwrv 
5é ra &x Te Tapaxepévwy Kal mrpos Ev TL Kebddatov vevov- 
TWY TUVETTOTA WS AAUTELS Kal TupyloKol Kal Hes. 


41. Cic. N.D. 1. 36, aethera deum dicit (Zeno). Ter- 
tullian adv. Marcion I. 13 deos pronuntiaverunt...ut Zeno 
aerem et aetherem. Minuc. Fel. 19. 10 aethera interdiu 
omnium esse principium. Cic. Acad. 11. 126 Zenoni et 
reliquis fere Stoicis aether videtur summus deus [if fere 
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is pressed here, it points to the exception of Cleanthes, 
but see on Cleanth. fr. 15]. 

aethera not to be confounded with a7 ich is one 
of the four elements and subject to destruction; aerem in 
Tertull. is probably a blunder, unless with Stein, Psych. 
n. 80, aut should be read for et. The aether here in 
question is an equivalent of wvedpya or of mip texvixor, 
1e. it is merely one of the labels convenient to express 
the material essence of God. Neither wip nor aiOnp is 
regarded in itself as a complete description. For the 
distinction between the Stoic aiOjp and the Heracliteaw 
mop see Stein, Psychologie p. 26 and n. 31. The Stoic 
deity is at once corporeal and rational: but how far it may 
be said to have been personified cannot be determined: in 
fact, as has been remarked, the ancients seem to have 
grasped the notion of personification with much less -f9 
distinctness than modern thinkers. 


42. Stob. Ecl. 1.1. 29° p. 35, 9, Zjvwv o UrwiKxds vodv 
xoopou mrupuivop (scil. Peov arepynvaro). August. adv. Acad. 
II. 17. 38 nam et deum ipsum ignem putavit (Zeno). 

Cf. Stob. Ecl. 1.1. 29° p. 38, 2 avwratw travrwy vodv 
évatBépsov elvar Oeov. 

For the Stoic conception of the World-Soul see Stein, 
Psychologie p. 41, who distinguishes the world soul from 
the Aether God, the former being an offshoot from the 
latter. “Die Weltseele ist nur ein Absenker jenes Ur- 
pneumarestes der als Gott Aether unser Weltganzes 
umspannt ; sie ist als Ausfluss der Gottheit jenes kiinst- 
lerische gottliche Feuer (arip reyvixov) das die Keimkrafte 
(cmeppatixovs Aoyous) der Weltbildung im allgemeinen 
und der Einzelbildungen insbesondere in sich enthalt.” 
In regarding vods as an indwelling material essence Ze 
revived the position formerly taken up by Diogenes of, 


‘ 
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Apollonia in opposition to Anaxagoras: see the fragment 
quoted by Zeller, Pre-Socraties, E. T. 1. p. 287 n. 7. 

The MsS xéopov was corrected to xocpou by Krische 
p. 378, who supplies Oedv avregnvato. Hirzel 11. p. 220, 2 
prefers to put a comma after xdcpuov: otherwise «al 
muUptvoy 18 necessary. 


43. Themist. de An. 72b [ed. Speng. 11. p. 64, 25] 
taya 5é Kal trois amd Znvwvos avpdwvos 4 Sofa da 
waons ovoias meportncévar Tov Oeov TiWepévors Kat Tov 
pep elvas voov trod bé wuynv aod Sé puoww trod be éEuw. 

This same force, appearing in different substances, 1s 

alled &&:¢ as the bond of union for inorganic matter, 
gvois in the case of plants, yvy7 in the case of animals, 
and voids as belonging to rational beings. Diog. L. vu1.139 8’ 
Ov pev yap ws EEis Keyopnkev ws Sia TeV ooTaY Kal TOV 
veuvpov 8. av Sé ws vods ws Sia. Tod ryepovixod, cf. 
Cleanth. Frag. 51. Some Stoics seem however to have 
denied this distinction between Wuy7 and voids. Nemes. 
Nat. Hom. c. 1 (quoted by Stein, Psych. pp. 92, 3) ruvés 
5é ov Sduéorevrkav amd THs uyns TOY vody adda TIS 
ovaias avTHS nyEé“oveKov elvat TO voepov 7yoUvTar. Stein 
however is not justified in holding that the living principle 
of animals occupies a position midway between dvaus and 
wuyn, as will be shown on Cleanth. frag. 44. That the 
passage is good evidence that the distinction between 
&Eus, guois and wvuy7 is Zenonian may be inferred from 
the words cvudavos 7 d0€a. | 


44. Lactant. de Vera Sap. c. 9, Zeno rerum naturae 
dispositorem atque artificem universitatis Xoyov praedicat 
quem et fatum et necessitatem rerum et deum et animum 
Iovis nuncupat. Tertull. Apol. 21 Apud vestros quoque 
sapientes Aoyoy id est sermonem atque rationem constat 
artificem videri universitatis. Hunc enim Zeno determinat 
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factitatorem qui cuncta in dispositione formaverit eundem 
et fatum vocari et deum et animum Iovis et necessitatem 
omnium rerum. Minuc. Fel. 19. 10 rationem deum vocat- 
Zeno. Lact. Inst. Iv. 9 siquidem Zeno rerum naturae dis- 
positorem atque opificem universitatis Adyoy praedicat. 
quem et fatum et necessitatem rerum et deum et animum 
Tovis nuncupat: ea scilicet consuetudine qua solent Iovem 
pro deo accipere. 


45. Stob. Ecl. 1. 5. 15. p. 78, 18, Znveov 6 SrwcKwos 
évy T@ TWept pucews (THY etuappervnv) Suvapiy KuvnTiany THs 
bAns xaTd ta’ta Kai woavtws jvtwa pn Svadépew 
mpovotay kal duo care. Theodoret, Graec. Aff. Cur. 
vi. 14. p. 87, 26 Zyvov 5é 6 Kereds Sivayw Knéxrnxe 
THY eipappevny Kivntixny ths bAns thy Sé avtny cat 
mpovotay Kal pvowy wvopacer. 

pr] Siadépav. God receives different names, while his 
essence is constant, owing to the various phases of his 
union with matter (tas wpoonyopias petadapBavery 50 
dAns THS DAs Se Ho Keywpnne twrapaddrakay Stob. Ecl. 1. 
1. 29b p. 37, 23, according to Diels and Wachsmuth a 
mistake for &:a tas THs VAns Se’ Hs KexwpnKe Tapadrrakecis). 
Thus he is Fate as acting in accordance with a constant 
law, Forethought as working to an end, and Nature as 
creator of the word. Cf. Athenag. Supplic. c. 6. p. 7B 
of S€ amo THS Toads Kav Tais Tpoonyopiais KaTA Tas 
maparrakeus THS VANS, Ov HS hace TO TrvEedua Ywpeiv TOD 
Geov, wAnOvvwor Td Oeiov Tots ovopact, TO youv épyp 
éva vouitovar Tov Bedv' eb yap o pév Oeds Trip TeyviKoy 
60@ Badsfov eri yevécers Koopou eurreptetAngpos amravras 
TOUS oTEppaTLKOvs AGyous Kal’ vs Exacta Ka’ ciwappévny 
yiverat, TO 5é mrvedua avTov Sine. Ss’ brAov Tod Kdcpov, 
6 Oeds els nat avtrovs Zevs pév cata ro Céov rhs DANS 
dvopatopevos “Hpa &¢ xata Tov adépa nai ta outa xa! 
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éxactov Tis VANS pépos Se Ho Keywpneey Kadovpevos. In 
this connection it may be observed that Gercke(Chrysippea, 
p. 697) is mistaken in speaking of a fragment of Zeno 
as preserved by Aristocles ap. Euseb. P. E. xv.14. The 
reference there is to the Stoics generally and not to Zeno 
in particular. 


454. Diog. L. vir. 149, a6” eiuappévny 5é pact ta 
mwavta ylyvecba. Xpvorntros...cat Tooedwvios...cat 
Znvov Bonds &é. 

Since eipappuévy is identical with mpovora, it follows 
that everything is produced «ata mpovoay. Cleanthes, 
however, demurred to this (frag. 18). 


46. Cic. N.D. 1. 57, Zeno igitur ita naturam definit 
ut eam dicat ignem esse artificlosum ad gignendum pro- 
gredientem via. Censet enim artis maxime proprium 
esse creare et gignere, quodque in operibus nostrarum 
artium manus efficiat, id multo artificiosius naturam 
efficere, id est, ut dixi, ignem artificiosum magistrum ar- 
tium reliquarum. Cic. Acad. I. 39 Zeno statuebat ignem 
esse ipsam naturam. N.D. 11. 27 naturae artificiose 
ambulantis, ut ait Zeno. Wachsmuth (Comm. I. p. 9) adds 
Tertull. ad. Nat. 11. 2 cuius (ignis) instar vult esse naturam 
Zeno. 

The Greek of the definition is 7 @vats dors trip Teyve- 
xov 00@ Babdulov eis yeveow, Diog. L. vit. 156. Clem. 
Alex. Strom. v. p. 597. gvovs is only another name for 
God viewed in his creative capacity. Hence Stob. Ecl. 1. 
1, 29° p. 37, 20 of Srawuxoi voepoy Oeov arrohaivovtas rip 
teyvixoy 06@ Badiloy eri yevéoes Kocpov, ewreprerdndos 
TWavTAaS TOUS OTrEppaTiKOvs AGyous KAO ods arravTa Kal? 
eimappevny yiverar: Athenag. l.c. Wellmann, p. 472 and 
Weygoldt p. 35 think that Adyos orrepparcxds is a Zenonian 
expression. So Stein, Psych. p. 49 and n. 87. 
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47. Tatian ad Graec. c. 3, p. 1430, «al 6 Beds atro- 
SeryOnoera: xaxev Kat’ avrov (scil. Zyvwva) roentys, év 
apapais Te Kai oxwANEL Kai appnToupyois KaTayivopeEvos. 

Cf. Clem. Alex. Protrept. 5 § 66 ovdé nv Tovs amo THs 
LrTods maperevoopat da taons VANS Kal Sia THS aTLpmo- 
ratns TO Oeiov Since Aéyovtas: of KaTaLcyUVOUVaLY aTey- 
vas thv dirocodiav: Sext. Pyrrh. WI. 218 Sraeol Se 
arvevpa Sinrov Kat dia Tov eidexOev: Cic. Acad. 1. 120 cur 
deus omnia nostra causa cum faceret—sic enim voltis— 
tantam vim natricum viperarumque fecerit? cur mortifera 
tam multa et perniciosa terra marique disperserit? We 
have no information as to what answer Zeno made to this_ | ~ 
objection, but the later Stoics said that physical evi 
ultimately served a good purpose: so Chrysippus ap. Plut. 
Sto. Rep. 21, 4 quoted by Zeller, p. 189. As to the 
existence of moral evil see on Cleanth. fr. 48, 1.17 and 
Wellmann’s discussion at p. 472. 


48. Cic. N. D. 11 58, Ipsius vero mundi qui omnia 
complexu suo coercet et continet natura non artificiosa 
solum sed plane artifex ab eodem Zenone dicitur consultrix 
et provida utilitatum opportunitatumque omnium. 

An ingenious explanation of this difficult passage 1s 
given by Stein, Psychologie, pp. 42, 43 in accordance 
with his-view of the distinction between World-Soul and 
Aether-God. “Die natura artificiosa ist unseres Erach- 
tens die Weltseele, wahrend die natura plane artifex 
sich auf den Gott Aether oder das nyewovexov der Welt 
bezieht.” The mvedua which permeates the universe is—~~ 
ignis artificiosus and only secondarily represents God, ; 
since it is an efflux from him. It cannot be described 
as plane artifex, a term which is applied to God (cepa 
70 xaQapwrarov), whereas the world-soul is less «a@apov 
from its combination with matter. 
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artifex: probably a translation of reyvirns Diog. L. 
Vil. 86, but Hirzel 11. p. 220 represents it by dnpuoupyos, 
in which case cf. Diog. L. vil. 137. 


49. Chalcid. in Tim. c. 290, Plerique tamen silvam 
separant ab essentia, ut Zeno et Chrysippus. Silvam 
quippe dicunt esse id quod subest his omnibus quae 
habent qualitates, essentiam vero primam rerum omnium 
silvam vel antiquissimum fundamentum earum, suapte 
natura sine vultu et informe: ut puta aes, aurum, ferrum, 
et caetera huius modi silva est eorum, quae ex iisdem 
fabrefiunt, non tamen essentia. At vero quod tam his 
quam ceteris ut sint causa est, ipsum esse substantiam. 

This passage shows that Zeno distinguished betwee 
ovoia and vAn—the former the indeterminate and formless 
matter underlying the universe, and the latter the stuff 
out of which a particular thing is made. An is thus 
from one point of view the more general term, since ovcia 
=mpwtn vAn (frag. 51). Cf. Dexipp. ad Cat. Schol. Arist. 
Brandis 45 a 21 éoti To viroxetpévoy SitTOv Kai Kata Tovs 
amd THS oTOaS Kal KaTa TOUS TpexBuTépous ev pév TO NEyO- 
PEVOY TrP@ToV VTToKEipEevoy Ws 7 AtroLos HAN Hv Suvawer copa 
6 *AptotroréAns dnoly Sevtepov dé viroxeipevoy Td TroLoy 
0 Kowes 7 idiws vpiotato x.7.r. Similarly Arist. Metaph. 
vil. 4. 1044 a 15 distinguishes wpwrn and oixeia tAn and 
ib. Iv. 24. 1023 a 27 says that material origin may be 
specified in two ways 7 Kata TO mpatov yévos 7 Kata 
TO YaTtatoy eldos olov Eats pév WS AtravTa Ta THKTa éF 
%daros (i.e. brass as being fusible comes from water) éort 
5 ws é« yadxod o avédpids. The point of view of Posi- 
donius is different: he holds dsadépew tv ovciay tis 
vANS THY <avTHV> ovcay KaTa THY UrdcTacLY, émwwoig 
povov. Stob. Ecl. 1. 11. 5°, p. 133, 22, Wellmann (Neue 
Jahrb. vol. 115, p. 808) denies that it is a necessary inference 
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from this passage that Zeno taught the doctrine of the 
four Stoic categories. Stein, Psych. n. 73, explaining the 
passage generally as above, apparently identifies ovcia 
with xowa@s mrotov, and vAn with (diws mov, but this 
distinction is a subordinate one, for ovcia is entirely 
distinct from moov, whether xowas or idiws, as Dexipp. 
l.c. shows, \ 


50. Chalcid. in Tim. c. 292. Deinde Zeno hanc ipsam 
essentiam finitam esse dicit unamque eam communem 
omnium quae sunt esse substantiam, dividuam quoque 
et usque quaque mutabilem: partes quippe elus verti, 
sed non interire, ita ut de existentibus consumantur in 
nihilum. Sed ut innumerabilium diversarum, etiam 
cerearum figurarum, sic neque formam neque figuram nec 
ullam omnino qualitatem propriam fore censet funda- 
menti rerum omnium silvae, coniunctam tamen esse 
semper et inseparabiliter cohaerere alicui qualitati. Cum- 
que tam sine ortu sit quam sine interitu, quia neque de 
non existente subsistit neque consumetur in nihilum, 
non deesse ei spiritum ac vigorem ex aeternitate, qui 
moveat eam rationabiliter totam interdum, nonnumquam 
pro portione, quae causa sit tam crebrae tamque vehe- 
mentis universae rei conversionis ; spiritum porro motivum 
illum fore non naturam, sed animam et quidem rationabi- 
lem, quae vivificans sensilem mundum exornaverit eum 
ad hanc, qua nunc inlustratur, venustatem. Quem qul- 
dem beatum animal et deum adpellant. 

fintam. This is in strong contrast with Epicurean 
teaching: it follows from the Stoic doctrine of the unity 
of the world, and is connected with that of the infinity 
of space, cf. Chrysippus ap. Stob. Ecl. 1. 18. 44 p. 161, 19 
rov Sé rd7rov (i.e. full space) qemepacpévov Sd To pndey 
capa atreipov elvar. xaOdrep 5é Td cwopatixdov TTeTre- 


H. P. aa 8 
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pacpévov elvas ovtws TO aodpatov atretpov, Diog. VII. 150 
copa € dots Kat’ avTovs 7 ovata Kal wetrepacpévn. The 
Stoic view is refuted by Lucr. 1. 1008—1051, who con- 
cludes thus:— infinita opus est vis undique materiai. 
Similarly Diog. L. x. 41 efre yap qv To Kevov arretpov 
Ta 5é codpata epicpéva, ovdapod av Eweve TA TW pata, GAN 
édépero xata To amreipov Kxevov Sveotrappéva, ov éyovta 
Ta vTepeioovta Kal oTéAXNOVTA KaTA TAS aVTLKOTTGS. 
unamque eam etc. See on frag. 51. 
cerearum : wax is chosen as being one of the most 
pliable substances. Cf. Sext. Math. vil. 375 6 padaxw- 
TaTOS KNpOS...TUTOUTaL ev UITé TLVOS Aya vonpate Sia THY 
Uypotnta ov auvéyer Sé Tov TUTov. A very close parallel 
will be found in Ov. Met. xv. 169: (of Pythagoras) 
utque novis facilis signatur cera figuris, 
nec manet ut fuerat, nec formas servat easdem, 
sed tamen ipsa eadem est; animam sic semper 
eandem 
essé, sed in varias doceo migrare figuras. 
neque formam etc. Cf. Posid. ap. Stob. Ecl. 1. 11. 5¢ 
p. 1383, 18 rav trav Srwv ovciay Kal Uday atrowv Kat 
dwoppov elvat nal’ dcov ovdév droreraypevon idtov exer 
oxXnpa ovde trowryta Kal avrny del S & tit oynpate 
kal trovoTnts elvat. In this respect the Stoics simply 
adopted Aristotle’s conception of A», cf. Metaph. Z. 3. 
1029 a 20 Aéyw S UAV 7} Kal avtny pyre Te pnTe Toco 
pnte GAXo pndey Aéyeras ols dpiorar to Gv. Arist. ap. 
Stob. Ecl. 1. 11. 4, p. 182 foll. concluding thus :—Seiy yap 
apdoiv (i.e. vAns Kai elSous) tTHS cuvodov Tpds THY TOD 
cwparos vroataciv. The distinction between the two 
schools is that, whereas the Stoics defined #An as cdpa 
(Stob. Ecl. 1. 11. 5° p. 133, 16), Aristotle declared it to be 
cwpatixn merely, but this distinction is more apparen, 
than real. : 
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neque de non existente: the denial of admdas yévect 
éx ~n SvtTos is common to all ancient philosophy. See 
Tyndall, fragments of Science p. 91 (quoted by Munro on 
Lucr. 1. 150), “One fundamental thought pervades all 
these statements, there is one taproot from which they 
all spring: this is the ancient notion that out of nothing 
nothing comes, that neither in the organic world, nor in 
the inorganic, is power produced without the expenditure 
of other power.” Cf. Posidonius ap. Stob. Ecl. 1. 20. 7, 
p. 178, 2, rav pév yap é« Trav ovK dvT@v Kal THY eis OvK 
dvta (P0opay Kai yéverw)...aTéyvwoay aviTapKToy ovcav. 
M. Aurel. Iv. 4. 

moveat, xuwntixny THs Urn, frag. 45. 

non naturam: in apparent contradiction to frag. 46, 
but we shall probably explain: the wvedya is not merely 
gvors, it is also yuy7, nay more it is yuy7 Aoyov Pea 
Le. vos. 

animal, frag. 62. deum: observe that this is attributed 
to the school in general and not to Zeno in particular, 


cf. frag. 66. 


sine ortu:, atdsos, avyyxpovos T@ Oeq, infra frag. 51. + 


51. Stob. Ecl. 1 11. 5%, p. 182, 26. Znvevos’ ovciay 
5¢ elvac thy Tay OvTwY TavTwVv mpaeTny UrnY, TavTny Se 
macayv aldtov nal ovte mrAelw yiyvouevny ovTEe éAaTTO' 
ta 5é pépn tavtns ove aeb tavta Stapévery adda Srai- 
petoBar Kal ovyyeicba. Sud tavrns 5é dSiadety tov tov 
TAvTOS AGyov, oy Evioe ciappévnv Kadovory, oloyTrep ev TH 
yovn to oméppa. Epiphan. Haeres, 1. 5, Diels, p. 558, 
gfacxet ovy xai odtos (Znvwv) tiv UAnY ovyxpovoy Kadavy 
T@ Oep ica tats GrAXats aipéceciy, eipappevny te elvac 
wal yéveow €& 5 Ta Travta SvotKxeitas nal macyet. Diog. 
L. VIL 150, ovciav Sé dace trav bvytwy amavrav thy 
mparny DAN ws...Znveov...careitas 5é Seyas ovola te xal 

1— 


et 
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trAn 4H Te TeV TravtTwv Kal 4 Tov él pépovs. 7 pév ovY 
trav drwy ovTe wrelwy ovTe éXaTTaV yiverat' 4 Sé TAY 
émi pépous Kai mretwv xal éXattrwv. Tertull. de Praes. 
Cup. c. 7, et ubi materia cum deo exaequatur Zenonis 
disciplina est. 

Cf. Chalcid. in Tim. c. 294, Stoici deum scilicet hoc 
esse quod silva sit vel etiam qualitatem inseparabilem 
deum silvae, eundemque per silvam meare, velut semen 
per membra genitalia. 

otre wdelwx. The adrotos ty 18, as we have seen, 
wpicmévn and terepacuévn: being also alSios it is in- 
capable of increase or diminution. Its parts however (ie. 
matter as seen in the éd/ws zrovdy or individually deter- 
mined thing) are subject to destruction and change. See 
the further authorities cited by Zeller, Staics, p. 101, u. 2. 

SiaipetoGar Kal ovyxetodar. Strictly speaking both these 
terms are to be distinguished from the theory of inter- 
mingling which was characteristic of Stoicism (xpaous 
de y, and see infra). Thus dvaipeccs is the sepa- 
ration of substances which have been combined by 
mapadecus, e.g. a heap of barley, wheat or beans, while 
avyxvuets is the chemical fusion of two distinct substances 
which lose their essential properties in consequence of the 
process (Chrysipp. ap. Stob. Ecl. 1. 17. 4, p. 154, 10—155, 
14), The Stoic xpdocs or piss is distinguished from t 
former by its implication of entire permeation, and from 
the latter owing to the retention of their properties by 
the ingredients. 


52. Stob. Ecl. 1.17. 3, p. 152, 19. Znvewva Sé odtws 
adrodalverOar Suappninv’ roravtny Sé dsenoes elvar év 
mepiod THv Tov Srov Staxdopnow ex Tis ovalas, btav éx 
aupos Tpom? eis Udwp Sv aépos yévntas, TO wév TL Udlo- 
vacOat xai yav ovvicracOa [Kal] é« tod Aowrrod 8é 7d 
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pev Stapévew vdap, éx Se tod arpslopévou aépa yivecBat 
AerTuvopevou Sé Tod aépos ip eEamrrecOas, thy Se pik 
<Kai> xpadow ylvecOar TH eis GANA TaV oToLYELwD 
peraBorAy cwparos Odrov Se’ Grou tivds érépou Srepyopevov. 
Diog. L. vil. 135, 136, & te elvar Oeov nal votv ai 
eiuappévnv cat Ala trodXais Te érépats Ovopacias mpoc- 
ovopatecOat, nat’ apyas yey ovv Kal’ avroy bytTa TpéTey 
Thy Tacav ovciay : aépos ets Vdwp* Kal domep ev TH 
youn TO orépua TeptéyeTas ovTW Kal TODTOY OTrEppLaTLKOY 
Novyor OvTa TOD KOT pov, ToLdvde UiroNEiTredOas ev THO VYP@ 
evepyov avT@ trototyTa thy UAnv pos Thy trav és 
yéveow elta aroyevvay mpaétov Ta Técoapa aTovyeia 
wip, Vdmp, aépa, ynv. réyes Sé mept avdtav Znvov ev r@ 
wept rod dAov. Diog. L. VIL 142, yiverOar 5 tov Kdcpov 
bray éx mrupds 7 ovaia Tpam7y Se aépos eis vypornta, eira 
TO Wayupepés avTOD avaoTay arroTEeNETOH yn TO Se NeTTO- 
pepes eEaepwO7, xal rodr’ emi mdéov AerruvOeyv Tip aro- 
yevunon’ elra kata pik éx Tovtwy puta Te Kal Spa Kai 
Ta adda yévn. Tept dn odv THs yevérews Kal THS POopas 
Tov Kocpou gnot Znvwv pev ev rm aepl Srov, «.7.r. 
Probus ad Verg. p. 10, 33 K. ex his (quatuor elementis) 
omnia esse postea effigiata Stoici tradunt Zenon Citieus 
et Chrysippus Solaeus et Cleanthes Assius. 

tv mepwSy: these words seem to refer to the periodie—{— 
renewal of the world after each éxmupwows and to a 
constantly recurring cycle in the course of the universe, 
rather than to the mutual interchange of the four elements 
which goes on during the actual existence of the world, 
cf. Mare. Aurel. X. 7, dare xai tadTa avadrnpOjvas eis Tov 
Tov ddXoU AOYo, elre KaTA Treplodoy Extrupovpevon El Te K.T.D. 
Numenius ap. Euseb. P. E. xv. 18. 1, dpéoxes 5€ rois 
mpeaBuTatas TaY aro THS aipécews TauTns éEvypotcIat 
TWAVTA KATA TepLadous Twas Tas peylioTas eis TOP aiOe- 
pades Gvadvopévoy travtawv. 
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Srav &k wupds tpom) «7A. The evolution of vdwp 
from the zip reyyixdy is first described and then the 
subsequent generation of the four elements from rd 
vypov. This appears more clearly in the first extract 
from Diogenes than in the actual words of Zeno as 
reported by Stobaeus. Zeno is here following very closely 
in the footsteps of Heraclitus (avupés tpomai mparov 
Oaracca’ Gadacons Sé ro pév nyiov yn To Se Hutov 
apnarnp, R. and P. § 30) but differs from him in adopting 
the theory of the four elements, and to this fact is due 
the introduction of the words 8 aépos. Cf. also the 
account of Anaximenes, ap. Simpl. Phys. p. 6 a, ’Avafi- 
pévns aparovpevov ev tov dépa trip yiyverbai dno, 
muxvoupevov dé avepnov, elta védos, elra ers padrov Udwp, 
eira ynv, eita AiGous tra 5é dAXa ex TovTrwv. The advo 
«ato odds appears clearly in the passage in Stobaeus, cf. 
Cleanth. frag. 21. There are certain difficulties in this 
account of the d:axeopnois, which, although not discussed 
in the authorities, it is right to state even if no satis- 
factory solution of them can be given. (1) Is the éfv- 
ypwors entirely distinct from and anterior to the formation 
of the four elements? If Diog.’s account is based upon 
Zeno, this question must be. answered in the affirmative, 
but in Stobaeus it appears rather as an ordinary stage in 
the xatw odos. That an entire resolution of the sup 
Teyvixoy into vypov (except as regards Td éxyatoy Tob 
mupés) was taught by the Stoa is also clear from Cornut. 
ce. 17, p. 85, Osann. gore 58 Xaog pév 7d pod THs Staxoc- 
LNTEWS YyevopLevoy VypoY, amd THS yUcEwWS OTwS wYO- 
pacpevov, » TO Tp, & éot oiovel Kaos...4v 5é Torte, @ 
mai, wip Td wav Kal yevnoetat Tadw év trepiwdy’ 
aBecOévros § eis aépa avtod peraBorn dOpca yiverat 
eis DSwp* 6 Sy AapBaver tod pev vdiotapévov pépovs TIS 
ovolas Kara TUKYwotY TOD 5é NeTTTUVOMEVOU KATA apaiwaty. 
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(2) Is the éfvypwous merely a step in the creative process 
or is it to be regarded, as it apparently was by Cleanthes, 
as the antithesis of the éxmvpwors? Perhaps it is safest 
to regard Zeno as an exponent of the simple odds dvw 
xatw and to treat the complications in connection with 
the rdvos theory of Cleanthes (frag. 24). 

tpowy, codd. corr. Heeren. tpaz7, Mein. (del. yévntac) 
coll. D. L. vir. 142. 

Newruvomévov, x... is the corr. of Wachsm. for the MSs. é« 
Tivos 5€ Tod aépos, coll. Chrysipp. ap. Plut. Sto. Rep. 41, 3. 

pttw. The mixture of dry substances )( xpdow the 
fusion of moist. For a full discussion of the peculi 
Stoic doctrine, see Zeller, Stoies;p—136 foll, Jt carries 
with it practically a negation of the physical truth that 
two bodies cannot occupy the same space. Chrysippus, 
who devoted much attention both to the positive ex 
sition and controversial defence of this doctrine, illustrated 
it by several practical examples, one of which, from its 
obscurity, deserves consideration: xal ydp eis méXaryos 
OXriryos olvos BANOeis ert mocov avritapextabnoeTar cup- 
pOapnoeraz (Diog. L. vit. 151), Le. the disappearance of the 
wine particles can only be explained on the hypothesis of 
their equable distribution. Stein observes (Psych. nn. 29,35) —p_ 
that the Ionian adXotwors is not found in the Stoa before—+ 
Marcus Aurelius, but this is inaccurate. Thus Posidonius, 
ap. Stob. Ecl. L 25, p. 178, 7, after explaining that there 
are four kinds of peraBoA7, (1) xata Staipecuy, (2) nar 
GrXolwow, (3) kata ovyyvow, (4) €& Srv or «ar 
avadvovv, proceeds :—rTovrwy S€ tiv Kat’ addXoiwow rept 
thy ovoiav yiverOat tas 8 dAXas Tpels aept Tovs TroLods 
Aeyouevous Tovs el THS OVTias yLVvOpMEvOUS. 


53. Galen, eis ro ‘Iarmoxparou vropynpa trepl yupav 
I. (XVL 32 K.) Znvev re 6 Kurseds [85] ras rovornras ovTw 


P aa 
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Kat tas ovolas Se’ bAouv Kepavyvobar évopstev, id. de nat. 
facult. 1. 2, e¢ & @owep tas troworntras Kal tas ovcias 8’ 
drwy xepavvvcbat yp vopitew, ws botepoy amredyvato 
Znvev o Kerseds. (Galen says that this theory was ulti- 
mately due to Hippocrates, from whom Aristotle took it.) 

The best commentary on this frag. is to be found in 
Sext. Pyrrh. 11. 57—62, which contains a statement and 
refutation of the doctrine here referred to. The following 
short summary will make the meaning clear :—Things 
which are subject to the influence of xpaovws are them- 
selves a combination of ovoia and rowrnres: when 
mixture takes place, we must either say that the ovaias 
are mixed or that the zroornres are mixed, or that both 
or neither are mixed. The last alternative is obviously 
absurd, and the same may be shown to be the case with 
either of the two first, Nelzrerae Neyer Ste Kal ai TrovoTNTes 
TOV Kipvapévov Kat ai ovoias ywpover 8: adrdnrwv Kab 
pyvipevas Thy Kpacw atroreNovory (§ 59). But this is 
still more absurd. Mix one spoonful of hemlock juice 
with ten of water: if both entirely permeate each other, 
they must occupy the same space and be equal to eack 
other. The result of the mixture ought therefore to give 
us either 20 spoonfuls or 2. The whole discussion is 
one which strikes a modern reader as particularly barren 
and pedantic, but it should never be forgotten that to the 
Stoics zrovorns was material no less than ovoia. “ Aris- 
totle’s efd0s becomes a current of air or gas (mvedpua), the 
essential reason of the thing is itself material, standing to 
it in the relation of a gaseous to a solid body.” (Encycl. 
Brit. Art. Stoics.) 


54. Stob. Ecl. 1. 20. 1°, p.171, 2. Znvww cai KreavOer 
wal Xpvoirm@ apécxes Tv ovciay petaBarrdew olov eis 
omépya To Tip, Kal madw é« TovToV TolavTnY arroTe- 
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NetcOar tHv Staxcopnow ola mpotepov hv. Euseb. P. E. 
XV. 18. 3, apéoxes yap Tois XrawKxots didoaoghoss THY SAnV 
ovolay weraBadXev eis trip olov eis orréppa nat mdr ex 
Tovtov avTny atroteNcio Oat Thy Staxoopnow ola TO WpOo- 
Tepov nv Kal rovTo TO Soypa tay amo THS aipévews ot 
mpwTo. Kat mpeoButarot mpoonxavto Znvov te Kar 
KyeavOns xat Xpvourmos. Arnob. ad Nat. 11. 9, qui ignem 
minatur mundo et venerit cum tempus arsurum, non 
Panaetio, Chrysippo, Zenoni (credit) ? 

The Stoic authorities for the doctrine of éxwupwars -- 
will be found collected in Zeller, p. 164 n.2. On this 
point they were opposed to the Peripatetics who held the 
apOapcia of the xcoopos, and even some of the later Stoics, 
notably Panaetius and Boethus, diverged from the teaching 
of their predecessors. It is doubtful whether Zeno derived 
the éxmupwors from Heraclitus (see Introd. p. 21): it may 
however be observed that it was far more in accordance |, | 
with his historical position to maintain the destructibility-+7~ 
of the world, at any rate, so long as we concede any - : 
materiality to his primal fire; if fire is a mere metaphor 
to express 7ravra pei, the case is of course very different. 
Cf. Mare. Aurel. 11. 3. The Christian writers often 
allude to the éxmvpwots, which serves at once as 8 
parallel and a contrast to their own doctrine, e.g. Tatian, | 
adv. Graec. c. 25, p. 162 C, éxmipmow (Aéyet TIS) aTro- 
Baivew xata ypovous éyo S¢ eicaraf. Justin Martyr, 
Apol. 1. 20. 20, p. 66 D. 

73 wip, add. ets Heeren whom Heinze, Logos, p. 111, 
follows, but the alteration is needless, For oméppya cf. M. 
Aurel. Iv. 36. 


55. Tatian, adv. Graec. c. 5, roy Znveva Sia THs éxtrv- 

4 ? , > + Ul 9 b 
pwcews atropatvopuevoy aviorac Gar ads Tovs avtovs eri 
Tots avrois, Neyw Se “Avutoy nai MéAntoy él to Karn- 
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yopety Bovorpiy dé emi re Eevoxrovety cat ‘Hpaxdéa tradu 
éri t@ aOdeiv rrapaitynréop. 

Cf. Nemes. Nat. Hom. c. 38, ésecOar yap madw 
Lewxparn xai [lAdtwva nal Exactov rév avOpwrav avy 
Tos avTois Kal dirots Kal TwoNiTats Kal ra avta Teicco Oat 
nal Trois avtois cuvrevéec Oar Kai Ta avTa petayerpretoOat 
Kai Tacay ToAW Kal Kopnv Kal aypov opoiws atroxabic- 
tacOar. The exact repetition in some future cycle of the 
world’s course of the events that have already happened 
was maintained also by the Pythagoreans, cf. Simpl. Phys. 
173 a, ef 6€ Tis miorevoere Tots TluOayopeloss, ws wad 
Ta avtTa apiOu@, Kayo pvOor\oyevew To paBdtov éxwv 
ppivy KaOnpévois ovTw, Kal Ta GAXa TravTa opolws eet 
xal Tov ypovoy evrAoydv éott Tov avrov elyas (quoted by 
Zeller, Pre-Socratics I. p. 474, n. 2). The Stoics were the 
more inclined to adopt such a view in consequence of 
their belief in the unswerving operation of the decrees of 
destiny. Somewhat analogous are the consequences which 
flowed from the Epicurean theory of an infinite number 
of worlds: cf. Cic. Acad. 1. 125, et ut nos nunc simus ad 
Baulos Puteolosque videamus, sic innumerabilis paribus 
in locis isdem esse nominibus, honoribus, rebus gestis, 
ingeniis, formis, aetatibus isdem de rebus disputantis ? 
The subject is well treated by Ogereau, Essai, p. 70. 

saparnréov: Tatian’s objection to the Stoic theory is 
based on the ground that there is no progress towards 
perfection, the bad will be again more numerous than 
the just: Socrates and Heracles belong to a very smal 
minority. 


56. [Philo.] epi apOapoias xoopov, cc. 23, 24, p. 510, 
11, foll. Mang. p. 264, 3 Bern. p. 486, Diels. @eodpactos 
“pévrot gyal tors yéveow Kal pOopay Tod Kéopov Katn- 
yopouvtas vro TeTTapaV aTraTnOnvar TAY peyioTwY, NS 
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dvopadias, Oararrns avaywpnoews, Exaorov THY TOU droUv 
pepav Stadvoews, yepoaiwy POopas kata yévn Cowv. xata- 5 
oxevatew Se Td pév Tpw@tov obTws* ‘ei un yevérews apyny 
2r\aBev 7 yh, wEpos Uravertos ovdev ay ETL aUTHS Ewparo, 
y9apara & 75n ra Spn wavt’ éyeyévnro, Kal ot yewrodor 
mavtes iooredot TH Tediads’ TocovTwY yap Kal” ExacTov 
éviautov duBpov é€ aidiou pepopéve eids Hv Tov Sinpuevov 10 
arpos inpos Ta ev yeypappots atreppnx Gat, ta 8 brrovorrn- 
cavra Keyaddobat, travra Sé dia travreav 76n AcderavOat’ 
yuri 5é cuveyas avwpadias Kai TauTOAXwY Gpav ai pds 
aidépsov trpos vrepBoral pnvupat éoti Tod THY YAY bm 
aldvov elvas’ madras yap, ws Env, ev atreipy ypov@m tais 15 
érrouSpiats amo mepatwv émi tépata Tac dv Newpopos 
éyeyéynto. mépuxe yap 7 Udatos pvow nai padiota ad 
tynrotaTwyv xatapartouca ta péev EEwOev TH Big, ta Se 
T® cuvexed tdv exadwv xoNaTTovea Kothaivew vtTep- 
yateoOat te THY cxAnpoyéwy Kal UOwdecTaTHY opuKTnpwv 20 
ovx édaTTov. ‘kal pny } ye Oaracca, daciv, ‘7d 
pepeiwtas’ paptupes 8 ai vycwv evdoximwrarar ‘Podos 
te xat Andros’ avtat yap TO péev Tradatoy nhavicpévas 
aata THs Oadartns ededixecay émixdrulopevat, ypovm 5 
Dorepov édartoupévns npéua nat’ oArAlyov avicyovoat, ws 25 
ai tept avtay avaypageicas pnviovow iotopiat’ [THv dé 
Anrov xat'’Avadny avopacay 8 aydorépwy cvopatoy 
WtoTOUpLEVvOL TO AEyouevov, érreLdn yap SnAn avadaveica 
éyévero adnoupévn xal apavns ovoa To tadat| mpos Se 
TOUTOLS peyadav Tédayav peyadous KoATroUsS Kal Babets 30 
dvatnpavOévras nrepwcba: nai yeyevncOas THS Tapaxet- 
pévns Yopas oipay ov AvIrpay oTrEetpopévous Kal PuTevo- 
pévous, ols onuet atta THS waratas évatroNeneipOas 
Gararracews Wndidas te Kal Koyyas xal dca opovorpoTra 
mpos airyarovs elwOev avroBparrec Oar. [S16 nal ivdapos 35 
emi rns Andou dnai’ 

Xaip’, & Oeoduata, ANutrapotAoKd pov 
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maioecot Aatods ipepoéotatov Epvos 
IIdvrov Ovyarep, yOovds evpelas axivntrov tépas* av 
te Bporol 
40 Addov KixrdynoKxovow, paxapes 8 év 'Odvpr@ THré- 
gavroyv Kxvavéas “Oovds aorpov. 

Ouyarépa yap Ilovrov tiv Ajdov elpne To NexOev aivit- 
ropevos]. e¢ 87) pevodrat 7 OarartTa, petwOnoerar pmev 1 
yf, paxpais 8 évavrav mepiddots Kal eis Grav éxdtepov 
oTotyelov avadwOncerat, SarravwOyjcerat <dé> Kal 6 
45 ovprras anp éx tod Kat odlyov éXaTTOUpeEvos, aTroKpt- 

Onoerat Sé travt’ eis piay ovciay Thy tTupos. 
apos 5€ THv TOD TpiToU Kepadalov KaTacKéUnY ypaovTaL 
AGy@ Toi@de’ ‘ HOeiperas TravTws éxeivo, od wavTa Ta wépN 
POapra éott, Tod 5é KoOcpou TavTa Ta pépn POapra eo, 
50 POapros dpa 6 Kdcpos éotiv. 3 8 vrepcbéucBa viv ém- 
oxem@rTéov, qTotov pépos THs yqs, Ww’ amo taurns apkdpeba, 
peifov  édattov, ov ypovm SiarvOncerar; AiBwv ot 
Kpatavorato. ap ov pvddat xal onrovras Kata thy EEews 
acbéveav—[n 8 gore mvevpatixds rovos, Serpos ove 
55 dppnxros, adda povoy Svadcadrutos|—Opumrropevos cat 
péovres eis AeTTHY TO Wpw@Tov avadvovtat Koviv ; [tO 
Votepov Sarravnbévtes eEavadvovras] ti 5é; et pon pos 
avéwwv pirifouto 7d Udwp, dxivnroy éabev ovy vd novyias 
vexpovtat ; petaBadre yoov nat Svawdéctaroy yiryveras 
60 ofa vuyny adnpnpévoy Coov. ai ye nv aépos POopai 
mavTl tw ShArat* vooeiy yap xal POivew Kai TpdToy tiv’ 
atroOvnoxeww tmépuxev. érel Ti dy Tis, pn oToyalopevos 
ovoparwyv evirpeTreias GANA TaAdNOods, elrroL Aowwov elvas 
wAnv aépos Oavarov ro oixetov mabos avayxéovtos ét 
65 00p4 mdavrav boa ~puyis pepoiparat; Ti yp7) paxpn- 
yopety qept mupos; atpopyjcay ydp avutixa oBévvvtae 
XONOY, } Hace oi Trointai, yeryoves E€ EavTod. Sid oxnpiT- 
Topevov opOovTas Kata Thy THS avapOeions VANS vounp, 
; avarwbelons 5 adavifera, [1rd maparAno.ov pévtos 
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cat tovs Kata thy “Ivdiucnv Spdxovtas dace macyev. 70 
avéprovras yap éml Ta péyiota trav Sowy édéhavtas 
mTept vata nal vndvy dracay cideicOas, PrAEBa S Hv ay 
tuyn Sedovras éeprrivery tod aiuatos, amdnotw@s e7t- 
omewpévous Biaiw wvevpate Kat ouvrove poilp. péype mev 
obv Tivos é€avanoupévous éxelvous avréye vr aunyavias 75 
GvacKkipTovTas Kal TH Wpovopaia THy TEUpaY TUTTOVTAS 
ws xabiEopevous Tav Spaxcvtar, elt del Kevoupévou tov 
Lwricod mndav pev pnxéti Svvac8at, xpadatvopévous 5 
éoravat, uxpoyv 8 torepoy Kai trav cKxerayv ébacbevncar- 
tov cataceabévtas Ud ALhatpias atrovuyew* tecovras 80 
52 rovs aitious Tod Oavarouv cuvatroAdUvas TpdT@ ToL@de’ 
pnkér Exovtes Tpopny ot Spaxovtes, dv mepiéBcoav Seopov 
ériyetpovow éxdve araddayny 75n tToOobvres, Uiro Se 
tov Bapous trav édehavTwv OrABopevor wielodvrar Kal 
TONY paAXrov éreiday TUyn oTépipov <ov> Kal ALOddes 85 
76 éagos’ idvomadpevos yap Kal mavta trovwbvtTes eis 
Suadvow vad THs TOU MiécavtTos Bias mednOévres EavTovs 
qroduTpoT@s = éy apnyavois Kal atropols yupvdaoartes 
éfacBevoics <xai> xadatrep of xatrarevobévtes 7 TEelyous 
aidvidioy éreveyOdvtes mpoxatadnpbertes, ovd dcov ava- 90 
Kovac Suvapevoe vuyn tedevTdow.] e& 8) TOY pEpay 
&xaocrov tov Kocpov POopay virouéver, Snrovore wal o é& 
auTwv Tayeis Kdopos APOaptos ovK Ectat, Tov dé TéeTAPTOV 
xal Nourov Aoyoy axpiBwréov b5é pacww. ‘et 8 6 Koopos 
atS.os hv, v av cal ta Coa aldia nal trod ye wadrov TO 95 
tav avOpotrayv yévos bom Kai Twv ddAd\wY duevov. adAa 
kat ovriyovoy davnvar rots BovAopévois epevvay Ta proews. 
eixds yap paddrov § avayxaiov avOpwros ovvuTrapEat 
Tas Téyvas ws av iondixas ov povoy OTs ANoyiKH TO éupé- 
Oodov oixetoy adda Kal ore Env avev TovTwY ovK Ear’ 100 
WBewpev Tors éxacTwv ypovous adoynoavTes THY ETTLTpAyO- 
Sovpévov Oeots wvOwv 4 g y eb 7 aldi0s dvOpwrros, ovd’ 
Gro Te Spor, Wot’ ovd ai Sedeypévar Tadta yaigar yh 
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cal bmp nad anp. é& dv 7d POaprdy elvar tov Kocpov 
Sjrov eotev.’ | 

It will be seen that the writer attributes to Theo- 
phrastus the statement and criticism of certain views as 
to the creation and destruction of the world, which were 
opposed to the Peripatetic doctrine of its eternity. After 
the above extract this hostile view is refuted by arguments 
obviously derived, in part at least, from Peripatetic 
sources’, although the name of Theophrastus is not again 
introduced. The question arises, assuming the good faith 
of the extract, to whom do these criticised views belong ? 
This point was first raised by Zeller in Hermes x1. 422— 
429 and by an ingenious process of reasoning he concluded 
that Zeno is the philosopher who is here attacked. First, 
the four arguments, by which the proposition that the 
world is mortal is supported, belong to the Stoic school. 
They cannot belong to a pre-Aristotelian philosopher, for 
the doctrine of the eternity of the world and of mankind, 
against which they are directed, had not been broached 
before Aristotle (see de Caelo 1. 10. 279°12); of the post- 
Aristotelians they obviously alone suit the Stoics, who 
were alone in holding the periodical destruction of the 
world. The second argument, built on the retrocession of 
the sea, finds a parallel in the views of a world-flood 
attributed to the Stoa by Alexander Aphrod. Meteor. 
90* m.; and the dialectical form in which the third and 
fourth arguments are couched suggests the same origin. 
Again, the authority of Diog. L. vil. 141 is conclusive as to 
the third argument, and the terminology of ¢&s, révos, 
mvevpa, and mrvevpatixn Svvapis, to which may be added 
ovaia, avadbeions bAns, and duce. oixeioy, is undoubtedly 
Stoic. Next, it being proved that these arguments belong 
to the Stoic school, Zeno is the only Stoic whom Theo- 

4 This point is proved.in detail by Zeller, l. c. p. 424, 5. 
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phrastus could have criticised, for the latter died in 
OL 123, that is between 288 and 284 B.c., at a time when 
Zeno’s school had been founded for about 15 years. For 
the avoidance of a direct mention of Zeno, if such was 
really the case in the Theophrastean original, Zeller quotes 
the parallel cases in which Aristotle combats the views of 
Xenocrates and Speusippus without referring to them by 
name. As an additional circumstance pointing to Zeno’s 
authorship, we may refer to the form in which the 
syllogism introducing the third argument is cast. This is 
undoubtedly one of those breves et acutulae conclusiones, 
often mentioned by Cicero as characteristic of the style 
of the founder of Stoicism and of which examples (in 
addition to those in Cicero) have been preserved by 
Sextus Empiricus and Seneca: see the collection in 
Introd. p. 33. This is perhaps the right place to observe 
that a supposed frag. of Zeno, extracted by Wachsmuth 
(Comm. 1. p. 8) from Philo de Provid. 1. 12, and to the 
same effect as the third argument here, can no longer be 
regarded as belonging to Zeno on the authority of that 
passage after the explanation of Diels, Doxogr. Gr. proleg. 
p. 3. 

These views of Zeller have however been vigorously 
criticised by Diels (Doxogr. Gr. pp. 106—108). His main 
contention is that the authority of the compiler of the 
pseudo-Philonian treatise is too weak to support so im- 
portant a discovery as the alleged controversy between 
Theophrastus and Zeno, of which no trace has come down 
to us from other sources. He does not believe that this 
“nebulo” had ever read Theophrastus, and suggests that, 
finding the name of Theophrastus attached to the first 
two arguments in some work of Critolaus, he left his 
readers to assume that the elder Peripatetic was really 
responsible for those passages in which Critolaus himsel€ 
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attacks what is undoubtedly Stoic doctrine. The result 
is that Diels, though he prints cc. 23—27 in the body of 
his work, does not believe that they contain (even after 
allowing for later accretions) a genuine excerpt from the 
gvoixai Sofas of the Eresian philosopher. Now it is 
obvious that we are only concerned with the question of 
the fontes of the Philonian treatise and its general credi- 
bility, in so far as its solution enables us to authenticate 
these fragments as belonging to Zeno. Thus, altogether 
apart from its appearance in this passage, the Zenonian 
authorship of the syllogism in ll. 48—50 is extremely 
probable not only from internal indications, but also 
because of the evidence of Diogenes Laertius Vit. 141, 142 
(observe especially the words zrepi 57 ovv ths yevéoews 
kat THS POopas Tod Kdapouv gdnoi Zynvev ev Te wept 
dAov). But, as to the general body of the fragment, the 
case is different: if we cannot trust the good faith of the 
writer, as giving us a genuine statement of the refutation 
by Theophrastus of his opponents’ doctrine, 1t may well 
be that the two earlier arguments represent early Ionian, 
possibly Heraclitean, views (with Stoic additions), and 
that in the later portions we have the work of one of 
Zeno’s successors as set out by a later Peripatetic. On 
the other hand, if Theophrastus is responsible for the 
exposition of all four arguments, they certainly belong to 
a single teacher or a single school, and that teacher, as 
has been shown above, must be Zeno. It is therefore 
necessary for us to consider the tenor of Zeller’s rejoinder 
in Hermes xv. 137—146, which, briefly stated, resolves 
itself into a theory as to the origin of the pseudo-Philonian 
treatise. He fully admits the many absurdities with 
which the text is strewn, but argues that they can all be 
eliminated without interfering with the nexus of the 
arguments; nay more, that the original writing, though 
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not of great value, was at least a clear and trustworthy 
exposition of the views of the Peripatetic school, to which 
the writer belonged, but that the sequence of its thought 
has been distorted and its whole character changed by the 
blundering additions of a later hand. We are able to 
recognise in this treatise the work of two distinct authors, 
the first probably an Alexandrian philosopher of the latter 
half of the first century before Christ, and a contemporary 
of Arius Didymus and Boethus, and the second an 
Alexandrian Jew of the first or second century of the 
Christian era. The references of the original writer to 
Greek philosophy are found to be correct in all cases 
where his statements can be scrutinised by the light of 
other evidence: why then should we mistrust his citation 
of Theophrastus? To test this theory in detail would 
require a thorough examination of the treatise in question 
with reference to the suggested additions, an examination 
which would be out of place here. But we can gauge the 
character of the proposed explanation by the three passages 
which Zeller expels from our extract, and which may be 
fairly said to be typical of the accretions in the general 
body of the work. All three are certainly futile and 
purposeless, but that which is especially remarkable is the 
- manner in which the course of the argument 1s improved 
by their removal. In particular, the long digression about 
the serpents and the Indian elephants prevents the con- 
clusion founded on the destructibility of the several 
elements from following in natural sequence the last of 
the arguments by which this destructibility is proved of 
each element in detail. The latest treatment of this 
question is to be found in von Arnim’s Quellen Studien} 
zu Philo von Alexandria (Berlin 1888) p. 41 foll. He 
believes that the compilator of the treatise only had later 
Peripatetic writings—especially those of Critolaus—before 
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him, and that the main portion of our passage was derived 
from one of them. All that belongs really to Theophrastus 
is the statement of the headings of the four arguments 
(ll. 1—5) and these headings, if taken alone, might refer 
to pre-Aristotelians. Yet, holding in agreement with 
Zeller and against Diels that the arguments by which 
the headings are supported are undeniably Stoic, he 
concludes that a younger Peripatetic adopted the Theo- 
phrastean scheme, originally a doxographical statement 
of pre-Aristotelian doctrines, as a groundwork for his 
polemic against the Stoics, who on their side had a- 
dopted these four arguments, perhaps from Heraclitus 
and Empedocles. Finally he suggests, on very inadequate 
grounds (p. 47), that Antipater of Tarsus was the particular 
Stoic whose views are summarised. If this theory is 
correct, it is certainly an extraordinary coincidence that 
Theophrastus should have selected from the older philo- 
sophy four particular statements, which go to prove the 
destructibility of the world, and that the Stoics should 
have unconsciously taken up identically the same ground 
in support of their own theory. Zeller’s opinion still 
appears to me more reasonable: see also Stein, Psych. n. 86, 
who has anticipated the argument used above from the 
syllogism in ll. 383—35. 

8. rd spy cf. Cornut. c. 17. p. 85 Osann, ra 8 apn 
(yéyove) kata éEoorpaxiopov ths yjs. Schol. Hes. Theog. 
p. 238, ra dpn aepi TO avodparov ths cuvtncews éXaBe 
ras é€oyds xal xara éEootpakiopoy avris. 

tyeyévyro)(Eyévero indicates that the process would 
have been already complete at the time specified ie. long 
ago. In the case of verbs denoting an action the dis- 
tinction between plup. and aor. with dy is less apparent, 
though always present: cf. e.g. Dem. Timocr. p. 746 § 146, 

if imprisonment were contrary to the Ath. constitution 
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ovf bowv evderEis dori 4 atraywyn, TpoceyéyparTo av 
év Tots vopow «.7.r. “There would not have been found 
a clause enacted in the laws” etc. 

16. dwd wepdrev «rr. “The whole earth would have 
become a highway from end to end.” do’ dy: so Bi- 
cheler and Diels for rraca. 

19. + ovvexe, MS. Med. whence Biicheler reads 7 
ouvexeia, recalling the line xovAaiver mérpny pavis bdatos 
évderexeia. 

26. mjv—wdda expelled by Zeller, Herm. xv. p. 140. 

28. ydép: the sentence would run more smoothly if 
this word were omitted. 

33. ols onpe’ drra «rd. The observation of similar 
facts induced in Xenophanes the belief that the earth 
was originally in a fluid state: cf. Hippolyt. 1. 14 (quoted 
by Zeller, pre-Socrat. I. p. 570), 0 5é Revogavns pikw ris 
“ns mpos THY Odraccay yevécOat Soxet Kai TH Ypov@ a7ro 
Tov vypod AveoOar dacKkwy tolvavTas Eye arrodei€ecs, 
Ste ev péon yh Kal dpeow eEvpicxovTo Koyyat Kai év 
Lupaxovoas 8é év trais ANaTomiats Aéyer evpHeOar TUTroV 
ixOvos nai goxav, év Sé Ilapp ruvmov aduns év te 
Bae? rod AiBov, év S5é MeXity TraKkas cuptravTwy Oarac- 
oly. 

35. 8s—alvirrépevos expelled by Zeller |. c. and also 
by Biicheler. 

37. Pindar, frag. 64[87] Bergk. 

43.  wepw8os: see on frag. 52. 

45. dmroxpihiceras “will be merged,” cf. Thuc. I. 3, 
“EAAnvas...els éy Ovopa atroxexpicBat, Diog. L. vil. 148, 
gvows...rotaita Spaca ad’ olwy azrexpiOn. 

48—50. Cf. Diog. L. vir 141. Philo, de provid. I. 12. 

53. ews: lit. hold, an undoubtedly Stoic term. The 
€£us of inorganic matter answers to the gvovs of plants, 
and the yuy7 of animals: supra frag. 43. Cf. Sext. Meth. 


ZL 
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Ix. 81, trav nvwpévoy cwopatwv Ta wév Vir0 Widns EEews 
guveyetat...xcal EEews pev, ws AiMoe wal Evra (Zeller, p. 
208). 

54, avevparicds révos: the favourite doctrine of Clean- 
thes: if this passage belongs to Zeno, we have an indica- 
tion here that the master prepared the way for the pupil, 
ef, Cleanth. frag. 24. The words however may in any case 
be a later addition, and under the circumstances they have 
been bracketed. 

56. éovres “ passing away” in the Heraclitean sense} 
yet.even Plato has ef yap péoe To cwpa...(Phaed. 87 D). 
Aer xéviv, Cf, Soph. Ant. 256. 

<le’—tavar. Om. Med. MS. cf. Biicheler Rhein. Mus. 
32, 442. 

58. dvénwv: the illustration is suggestive in connection 
with the doctrine of rvedua. For piriforro cf. frag. 106 
KLVOUMLEVOY Kal avapiTruCopevoy UT’ éxeivov. 

60. xiv appears to be attributed to animals in 
general and not exclusively to man, see on frag. 43. 

63. etmpercdas. Cf. Plat. Euthyd. 3058, «ai ydp éyer 
ovtws @ Kpitwv evmpéreav pardrov 7 adrnbeaav. It is 
possible that there is a reference to some contemporary 
school here, which had explained Aowos after the manner 
of Prodicus. For the definition cf. M. Aurel. rx. 2. 

69—91 ejected by Zeller, 1. c. 

85. ésv add. Diels. 89. nat add. Bernays. 

99. ds &v not merely equivalent to wo7rep but ellip- 
tical. The full phrase would be os eixos qv ay et ion- 
AuKes noav. Xen. Mem. I. 6. 38, 4 ef woe weicarue Kown7 
THY ToAW rrevdduevos bs av oTpaTNytK@~ Kal TrONTIK® 
éautny émitpéyrat, where see Kiihner. In this way is to 
be explained Thue. 1. 33. 1. 

102. “Deesse quibus evpnuarwy tempora explica- 
verant vidit Mangey,” Usener. 
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57. Philargyrius ad Verg. Georg. 11. 336, Zenon ex 
hoc mundo quamvis aliqua intereant tamen ipsum perpetuo 
manere quia inhaereant ei elementa e quibus generantur 
materiae: ut dixit crescere quidem, sed ad interitum 
non pervenire manentibus elementis a quibus revalescat. 

If taken literally, the doctrine here referred to would 
be inconsistent with the destructibility of the xocpos, 
which, as we have seen, was held by Zeno: again, ele- 
menta can hardly be a translation of ororyeia, which 
undoubtedly perished. We must suppose therefore th 
Zeno is speaking not of the visible world, but of the 
universe, and that elementa =dpyai. According to Diog. 
L. vil. 187 xoopos is used by the Stoics in three senses: 
the first’ of these is avrdy rov Oedv tov éx THs atraons 
ovaias idims trosov os 87 dpOapros éore kat ayévyntos, and 
this is the sense which mundus must bear here. If this 
explanation be thought impossible, we can only suppose 
that there is a confusion with Zeno of Tarsus who is said 
to have withheld assent to the doctrine of the éxav’pwors, 
Zeller, p. 168n.1. Stein, Psych. p. 64 and n. 92, thinks 
that Zeno held that at the éxmvpwors the various mani- 
festations of God—world-soul, Aoyos oreppatixos etc.— 
lose themselves in the divine unity, but that the inde- 
terminate matter (a@zrotos HA) remains, cf. ib. p. 34, n. 42. 


58. Diog. Laert. vit. 143, ore re els eoriy (6 Koopos) 
Znvov Pnoiv év t@ wept tod brov. Stob. Ecl. 1. 22. 3> p. 
199, 10, Znvev éva elvas tov Kocpor. 

This was one of the points which distinguished the 
Stoics from the Epicureans, who held that there are an 
infinite number of worlds. See further Zeller, p. 183 and 
the notes: the characteristic and important view of 
cuprraQea pepwy or cuvtovia is one of the developments 


introduced by Cleanthes. 
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59. Sext. Math. 1x. 101, Zyvav $& 6 Kueruevs, awe 
Elevopaivtos thy addoppny AaBe@y, ovtwol cuvepwTa: Td 
mpoiéuevovy omépua AoyiKod Kat avTd NoyLKoY éoTLV’ Oo 
5é xédopos wpolerar oréppa RoyKod: AoyiKdy dp éeotiv 
6 KOoMOS. @ cuvercayeTat Kal 4 TovTov rapes. Cic. 
N. D. u. 22, nihil quod animi quodque rationis est 
expers, 1d generare ex se potest animantem compotem- 
que rationis. Mundus autem generat animantes compo- 
tesque rationis. Animans est igitur mundus composque 
rationis.: 

We need not infer from this passage that Zeno ex- 
pressed himself to be adopting Socrates’ argument, for 
in the preceding paragraphs in Sext. 1. c. 92 f. the passage 
referred to (Xen. Mem. 1. 4 §§ 2—5. 8) is set out and 
discussed. The parallel passage is § 8 xal raira elds ore 
YS TE pLKpOV Epos Ev TH TWUATL TTOAANS ovaNS EELS K.T.A- 
...voov dé pdvov dpa ovdapod oyra oe evTuyas Tas Soxets 
cuvaptracat, Kal rade Ta VIreppeyéOn Kal TAOS arreipa 
Se’ adpoovrny tiva, ws ole, evraxtws éyew; cf. Sext. 
Math. 1x. 77, M. Aurel. Iv. 4 and see Stein, Psych. n. 53. 

rovrov. Bekker with some plausibility suggests rod 
Geod. The Stoics argued from the existence of God that 
the world must be reasonable and vice versa. For the 
relation of God to the world see infra, frag. 66. 


60. Cic. N. D. 11. 22, Idemque (Zeno) hoc modo: 
“ Nullius sensu carentis pars aliqua potest esse sentiens. 
Mundi autem partes sentientes sunt: non igitur caret 
sensu mundus.” 

Cf. Sext. Math. 1x. 85, adda xal 4 Tas Aoysxas TreEpLé- 
youca huces TavTws €aTl AoyiKn’ ov yap olov Te Td Sdov 
Tov pépous xelpoy elvats GAN et apiotyn éoti hiats 7 Tov 
Koopov Stotxovaa voepa Te Eotat Kal otrovdoaia Kai 
@OaVATOS. 
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61. Sext. Math. 1x. 104, xai wad o Zyvev dno 
“Ted] rd Noyexdy Tod py AoyiKod Kpetrrov ert ovdév Sé 
ye xdcpou Kpeirroy early AoyiKOY dpa Oo KOcpoS. Kat 
Hcavtws eri Tov voepod Kal eurpuylas peréyovTos. TO yap 
yoepoyv Tov fy voepod Kai TO Euypuyxov Tov py eurypvyou 
xpeirroy éoriw’ ovdey Sé ye KOopou Kpeirrov’ voepos apa 
wat Eurpuyos dori o xocpos.” Cic. N. D. u. 21, quod 
ratione utitur id melius est quam id quod ratione non 
utitur. Nihil autem mundo melius: ratione igitur mun- 
dus utitur. Cf. ib. 111. 22, 23. 

Alexinus the Megarian attacked Zeno’s position with 
the remark that in the same way the world might be 
proved to be poetical and possessed of grammatical know- 
ledge. The Stoics retorted that it is not true that in the 
abstract To vrointixoy is better than Td yx) rrosntixoy or TO 
ypaypatixoy than rd wn ypapparixoy: otherwise Archi- 
lochus would be better than Socrates, Aristarchus than 
Plato (Sext. 1. c. 108—110). For the fact cf. Diog. vil. 
139, ow 5 Kai rov Sdov Kocpoy Coov dvra Kai Eupuyov 
Kat Aoyixov x.7.A. Stein adds Philo, de incorr. m. p. 506 
M, 6 xoopos Kai puows Aoytxy, ov povoy Euryruyos wy, ada 
wat voepos mpos S€ Kat dpovimos. Siebeck refers to 
Arist. de Gen. An. Il. 1. 731° 25, ro Euxpuyor rod ayuyou 
Bért0v. 


62. Sext. Math. rx. 107, duvdwec 5é tov avrov re 
Znvovie Aoyov €&éOero (scil. Plato) xat yap obros To Trav 
Kadruorov elvai dnow xara diow atrepyacpévoy Epryov 
Kal KaTa TOY EixoTa AdyoY, Coov Euruyov voepoy TE Kal 
Doryticov. 

Hirzel’s theory, Ul. p. 217, 218, that Zeno called the 
world éuypuyoyv and Aoyeov only but not fPor is con- 
troverted by Stein, Psych. n. 82 from this passage. The 
passage in Plato, part of which is quoted by Sextus, is 
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Timaeus, p. 29 foll.; and see esp. 30 A, B which illustrates 
this and the last frag., cf. M. Aurel. Iv. 40. 


63. Cic. N. D. 11. 22, Idemque similitudine, ut saepe 
solet, rationem conclusit hoc modo: ‘si ex oliva modulate 
canentes tibiae nascerentur, num dubitares quin inesset 
in oliva tibicinii quaedam scientia? quid? si platani 
fidiculas ferrent numerose sonantes, idem scilicet censeres 
in platanis inesse musicam. Cur igitur mundus non 
animans sapiensque judicetur, quum ex se_procreet 
animantes atque sapientes ?’ 

This recalls the anecdote about Amoebeus: apoph. 19. 


64. Stob. Ecl. 1. 23. 1, p.. 200, 21, Znvwv aripiwov 
elvae TOV OUpavov. 

Stobaeus couples Zeno with Parmenides, Heraclitus 
and Strato. For the Stoic authorities see Zeller, p. 201. 


65. Achill. Tat., Isag. in Arat. 5. p. 129 e, Zynvwv o 
Kerievs obtws avtov wpicato’ ‘ovpavos eat aidépos TO 
éoyatov: é€& od Kai év @ ears Travta éudavas’ Trepiéyet 
yap wavta Tv avrod’ ovdéy yap éauTo Tepiéyer* GAN 
érépou éoti TreptexTixoy. 

al@épos rd Urxarov: cf. Diog. L. vil. 188 quoted below. 
The ‘genitive is partitive: “the extreme part of the 
aether.” This becomes clear when we remember that 
Zeno is closely following Aristotle here, cf. Phys. Iv. 5 «al 
dia rodTo 9 yey yn ev TH VdaTL, TOTO S ev TH aépt, ovTOS 
& ev t@ aidépr, 0 & aiOnp ev tH ovpave, 6 & ovpavds 
ouxére €v GdAw. Just before he had said: ev tm ovpave 
TavTa’ 0 yap ovpavos TO Trav ious. 

aepuxe. A direct parallel to this may be found in the 
teaching of the Pythagoreans (Zeller, pre-Socratics, 1. 
p. 465), but there is possibly also a reminiscence of Plato, 
Timaeus 31 A, where ovpaves is spoken of as ro zrepiéyov 
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wavrTa orroca vontra fa: cf. also the rrepréyov ppevnpes of 
Heraclitus (Sext. Math. vir. 127 foll.). M. Aurel. vim. 54. % 


66. Diog. L. vit. 148, ovoiay S¢ Beod Znvwv gnei\/C 
TOY OAOV KOT MOY Kal TOY OUpavon. 

Cf. Stob. Ecl. 1. 1. 29, p.38,1. The Stoics held Oeovs... 
Tov Koopov Kat Tovs aorépas xal thy yhv. In so far as 
God is manifested in the world, the world is God. Many 
more references are given in Zeller, p. 157. The words 
kat Tov ovpavoy are added because in it the material 
essence of divinity exists in its purest form. Diog. L. 
VIL. 138, ovpavds 5é dorev 1) Eoyatn trepipépera, ev 4) Wav 
(puta 70 Ociov. Hence Chrysippus and Posidonius spoke 
of the ovpavds as TO Hyepmovixdy Tod Kdopov (ib. 139). |W 
Certainly, if these words are pressed, pantheism, involving 
the identification of God and matter, is distinctly at- 
tributed to Zeno. Wellmann, p. 469, suggests that Zeno 
may really only have said that the world is formed out of 
the divine essence (6 xocpos ovcla Beov) and that Diog. 
through a confusion of subject and predicate interpreted 
this as a definition of the essence of God. Another 
possibility is that xoopuos is used in the same sense as in 
frag. 71. See also Stein, Psychologie n. 88. 


67. Stob. Ecl. 1. 19. 4, p. 166, 4, Zyvwvos. tav & ev 
TO KOopm Tavtwyv Tov Kar diay Ew cuvertwtrwv ta 
pépn THY hopay yexv eis TO TOD SXOU pécor, opotws dé Kat 
avrod Tov Kocpou’ Siomep opOas AeyerOar Travta TA pépn 
Tov Koopov él TO pécoyv Tod Koopou THY dopay Exety, 5 
partora 5¢ ta Bapos Exyovta. tavtcv 8 altioy elvar xat 
Tis TOD KOTpOU povnS ey aTreipw KEV, Kal THS ys Twapa- 
wrAnolos év TH Kooum Tept TO TOVTOU KévTpoV Kabidpv- 
pévns icoxpatas. ov mavtws 5¢ caua Bapos Exe, adr 
aBapy elvat dépa xai wip’ TeiverOar Sé Kat radta tas 1Q 
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éri to ths SANs aodaipas Tov Kocpou peécov, thy Se 
cvoTacw wpds THY Tepipépetay avTov troeicOas’ guoe 
yap avadorta tad’ elvas Sua To pmdevos peréyery Bapous. 
mapatAnaiws 5é€ TovTos ovd avToy gact Tov Kdcpov 
15 Bapos éyew 51a To THv SAnv avTod cioTacww Ex TE TOY 
Bapos éyovrwy crotyeiwy elvat al éx trav aBapov. THY 
5 ody viv Kal éautny pev Eye apéoxes Bapos trapa Sé 
thv Oéow d1a 7d THY péony Exew yopav (pds 5é To pécov 
elvat thy hopay rots TovovTos owpacw) éri Tov ToToV 
20 rovrou pévew. 

2. owerrérev. This is the most general term, else- 
where opposed to cuvamrea Oat, cvvéyer Oar ete. 

4. wdvra rd pépy «7d. This centralising tendency is 
called by Diogenes (vil. 140) thy trav ovpaviwy mpos Ta 
érbyera ovpmrvoay Kal ouvtoviay. In the Stoic doctrine 
of the microcosm and the macrocosm there is one dis- 
crepancy, in that while the nyexovscov of the world is at 
its extreme periphery the myeyzovrndv of man is in the 
breast. Stein, Psych. p. 211, finds in this passage an 
attempt to remove this inconsistency by making the earth 
the central point from which all motion originates and to 
which it returns. 

9. of wdvros 8 «rd. Cf Stob. Ecl. 1141 f. p. 142, 9, 
of Ytwvcol dv0 pev ex Tay Tecodpwy aToLyelwy Kodpa 
mop Kal aépa‘’ Svo 5é Bapéa vdwp nal ynv. Koddov yap 
virdpyet puoet, & vever amd Tov idtov pécou, Bapv dé TO Ets 
pécor, i.e. light is opposed to heavy not relatively, as in 
our use of the words, but absolutely, implying motion in an 
outward or upward direction. Cic. Tusc. I. 40, persuadent 
mathematici...eam naturam esse quattuor omnia gignen- 
tlum corporum, ut, quasi partita habeant inter se ac 
divisa momenta, terrena et umida suopte nutu et suo 
pondere ad paris angulos in terram et in mare ferantur, 
reliquae duae partes, una ignea, una animalis,...rectis 
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lineis in caelestem locum subvolent, sive ipsa natura 
superiora adpetente, sive quod a gravioribus leviora natura 
repellantur. N. D. 11 116,117. The Stoics were following 
Aristotle (ap. Stob. Ecl. 1. 19. 1, p. 163, 9, ris 8é xara 
réTroyv Kiwnoews THY ev amo TOD pécou yiverOas, THY 5é 
émi to pécov, tThv Sé mept rd pécov: mTupos pév ovv Kat 
aépos amo Tod péoou, yis Kal bdaros er) 1d pécov, Tod 
WELMTOU TEPL TO ETOP. ). 

10. relvec@ar 8: So Diels for MSS. yiveo@az, a correc- 
tion more probable for palaeographical reasons and in itself 
more attractive than Meineke’s «weitcOar. Cf. Nemes. 2. 
p. 29, rovnny elvas civnow wept Ta capata eis TO Eow 
dua kai to &w xiwvovpévnv. Chrysipp. ap. Plut. Sto. Rep. 
44,7. 1054 E, obrm 5é rod Grou Tewvopévou eis TavTd Kal 
xtvoupévov «7.4. The explanation is as follows:—the 
natural motion of the elements is restrained and modified 
by the continual process of change (uetaB8orn) by whose 
action the world is formed and exists. Fire and Air are 
perpetually being transformed into Water and Earth and 
thus, before their upward tendency has time to assert 
itself, they themselves becoming possessed of Bapos start 
again in the opposite direction. Thus each of the four 
elements is apparently stationary and remains constant: 
In reality its component parts are in continual motion. 
Cf. Chrysippus ap. Plut. Sto. Rep. 44 6, a passage too 
long to quote. This explanation is supported by the 
statement which is attributed to the Stoics by Stobzeus, 
that at the éxmrvpwaors the world is resolved into the void 
(Ecl. 1. 18. 4 b. p. 160, 11 and Euseb. P. E. xv. 40): cf. ib. 
I. 21. 3 b, unre av&erOar Sé pre pevcodtcBar Tov Koopoy 
Tos bé wéperev OTE ev TapexteiverOas Tpos TAElova ToTrOV 
oré 6€ avotéddcoOar. This is not necessarily inconsistent 
with Prof. Mayor’s explanation (on N. D. 11. 116) that: 
“the all-pervading aether, while it has a naturally ex- 
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pansive and interpenetrative force, has also a strong 
cohesive force and thus holds all things together round 
the centre.” See also M. Aurel. x1. 20. 

11. odatpas: for the Stoic doctrine of the rotundity of 
the world, cf. Stob. Ecl. 1.15. 6° of Srwcxol oparpoerdy Tov 
Koopov atrepyvavtTo, Diog. Vil. 140, Cic. N. D. 1. 24, hence 
avrimrobes Cic, Acad. II. 123. 

17. wapd 8 rv Ofow: in itself earth Bapos eyes and 
so tends to move mpos To pécov, but owing to the accident 
of its position in the centre of the xédopos its natural 
motion has no opportunity of becoming apparent. 

18. pérnv. For the position of the earth cf. Diog. L. 
vil. 187, 155, Cic. N. D. 1. 108. 


68. Stob. Ecl. 1. 15. 6* p. 146, 21, Znvav épacke ro 
mop Kat evOetay xivetcBau. 

Cf. Stob. Ecl. 1.14. 1. f p. 142, 12, 76 wév arepiryevov 
gos xat’ evOectav...civetrar. This is only true of zip 
ateyvov, for the aether or wip teyvexcy has a circular 
motion in the same manner as the wéurrov odpa of 
Aristotle. So Ar. de Caelo, I. 2. 9, rd te yap wip éz’ 
evPeias avw péperar. 


69. Stob. Ecl. 1. 18, 1° p. 156, 27, Zyvev nat of ar 
aUTOU évTos pev TOD KOcpoU pndev elvat Kevov, Ew S avTod 
” , ’ ’ t 7, \ 
atretpov. Suadépew dé Kevov, ToTrov, ywpav’ Kal TO pev 
xevov elvar epnplav cdpatos, Tov Sé Torey TO érreydpwevov 
UTO TWHpaTos, THY 5é ywpav TO ex pépous erreyomevor. 

Cf. Diog. vil. 140, é€wOev dé avrod mepixeyupévov 
elvat TO Kevoy GTretpov’ Sep aowparov elvat’ dowpatov 
5é 76 oldy re xatéyeo Oat rd TwyaTw ov KaTeyopevor’ ev 

Loa \ ’ e \ 
5é TO Koop pndéev elvat xevov. Plut. plac. 1. 18, of Srwcxol 
3 \ “ , FOr 9 4 bd b] > A 
évrds pév ToD Kocpou ovdey elvas Kevov, EEwOev 8 avtod 

@rrecpov. M., Aurel, x.1. Diels adds Theodoret Iv. 14, évros 
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peev TOU Travros pnodev elvas xevov, éxtos S€ avTod TrapTONU 
te nat atreipov. The Epicureans held that without the 
existence of void within the world motion was impossible 
(Lucr. 1. 329 foll., Reid on Acad. L 27, 11.125). The Stoics 
were unaffected by this argument in consequence of their 
doctrine of xpdous de’ dAwy, see further on frag. 50, supra. 
Aristotle denied the existence of void altogether either 
within or without the universe. 

kevév, rémov, xdpav. The Stoics and the Epicureans 
were in virtual agreement in their definitions of these 
terms: see Sext. Emp. adv. Math. x. 2,3. For a fuller 
exposition cf. Chrysipp. ap. Stob. Ecl. 1. 18. 44 p. 161, 8, ea 
who compares xevoy to an empty, Tézros to a full, and ywpa 
to a partially filled vessel, cf. the similar views of Aristotle 
quoted by R. and P. § 327. 


70. Themist. Phys. 40° Speng. IL 284, 10, (rd xevov) 
Keywpiopéevov Kai apoov elvar nal’ avto tepiéyov Tov 
OUPAVOY, WS TPOTEpoY MEV WOVTO TAY apyaiwy TLVés, pETA 
dé tavta ot wept Znvwva tov Kervéa. Philopon. on Ar. 
Phys. Iv. 6. p. 2138 a 31, daci 5é cai tovs rept Zrvwva tov 
Kirséa ovtm (scil. Em rov ovpavod elvac xevov Ti nal 
avto) So&aCeuv. 

trav dpxalev ris are probably the Pythagoreans who 
believed in an azretpovy mvedpa outside the universe, 
called xevoy by some of the authorities (Zeller, pre-So- 
cratics I. pp. 467, 8). 


71. Stob. Ecl. 1. 25. 5, p. 218, 15, Zyvev tov HrAcov 
gyno. Kal THv ceAnVnY Kal TOV GAXwWY doTpwY ExacToY 
elvat voepoy Kat dpovimov mupivoy trupos Texvixod. dvo 
yap yévn tupos, TO pev ATexvov Kal petaBaddXov eis EauTo 
Thy tTpopyy, To Sé reyvixov, avEnrixoy Te Kai THPNTLKO?, 
olov év Trois hurois gots nab Cows, 5 Sy guais Erte Kat 
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spuyn’ tovovrou 57 qupos elvat thy TaY doTpwy ovoiay’ 
Tov © HrALOY Kal THY cEeAnVHNV Sud dopds dépecOat, THY pEV 
U0 TOU KOTMOU aT avaToAns eis avatoAny, THY 8 évayTiav 
To Koopm Codiov ex Cwdiov peraBaivovras. tas 8 €x- 
Aetpers ToOUTa@Y yiyverOar Stadopws, 7jAlov pev Trepi Tas 
auvodous, cerdnvns 5€é wept tas TavoeAnvous’ yiryverOar § 
ém’ apuhotépwv tas éxrelrypers nai peifous Kal éXaTTous. 
Stob. Ecl. 1. 26.1, p. 219, 12, Znvev rnv cernuny ednoev 
daotpov voepoy Kat ppovipov mupivov dé mrupos TexyviKod. 

wipwov: they ure situated in the external periphery 
of aether, and are themselves composed of the same sub- 
stance. The later Stoics, at any rate, held that te 
heavenly bodies are fed by exhalations of grosser matter; 
and hence their differentiation from their environment. 
Cf. Cleanth. frags. 29 and 30. 

Sto yévy: cf. Cleanth. frag. 30. 

dios refers to durois and yuy7 to Smo: cf. frag. 
43. 

gopds. The first movement is the diurnal revolution 
from east to west (from one rising to another): the second 
is the orbit described xara Tov Cwdiaxcy xvKdov, occupying 
either a year or a month, as the case may be. For the 
Zodiac cf. Diog. L. vir. 155, 156. 

ind rod Kéopov, ie. they move with the aether which 
revolves round the three lower strata of the world. These 
latter are themselves stationary, so that xoopov is used as 
in Cleanth. frag. 48, 1. 7, where see note. The whole 
structure of the cosmos is very clearly expounded by 
Chrysippus ap. Stob. Ecl. 1. 21. f. p. 184, 185; and cf. 
especially Tod...coopou TO wév elvar TrepipEpopevoy Tepi TO 
pécov To 8 vardpevov’ trepipepopevoy pév tov aiSépa v7o- 
pevoy S€ THY yHY Kal Ta er aUTNS Uypa Kal TOY adépa...TO 
dé mepipepopevoy avta@ éyxuxrtws aiPépa elvat, dv ® Ta 

‘ aorpa xabidpurat Ta T aTrNavh Kal Ta TWAaVepeva, Ocia 
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Thv gvow dvta Kal Eurvya Kal Storxovpeva xata THY 
7 povotay. 

tgBiov: according to Diels, the acc. is “insolenter 
dictum” and requires the addition of ets, but it has been 
pointed out to me that the true explanation of the acc. 
is to be found in the fact that éd.oy is a measure of 
space = 30 potpar, Hippol. Haer. v. 13: we should not 
therefore compare petaBas Biotrov Eur. Hipp. 1292, which 
is In any case different. For the fact cf. Diog. vir. 144. 

ras 8° éxdetas: see infra frag. 73. 

peltous xal &drrovs: “entire and partial.” 


72. Cic. N. D. 1. 36, idem (Zeno) astris hoc idem 
(i.e. vim divinam) tribuit tum annis, mensibus, annorum- 
que mutationibus. 

astris. On the other hand the Epicureans taught 
that the stars could not possess happiness or move in 
consequence of design. Diog. L. x. 77, unre ad mrupwdn 
Tia CUVETTPAaLpeVa THY paKapLOTnTAa KexTNéva KATA 
BovAnow tas Kwnoes Tavtas ANapBaverv. 

annis: probably Zeno did not stop to enquire whether 
the seasons etc. were corporeal or not: he regarded them 
as divine “als regelmissig erfolgende Umlaufe der Sonne 
und des Mondes” (Krische, p. 389). Chrysippus must have 
been hard pressed when he delivered the extraordinary 
opinion quoted by Plut. Comm. Not. 45, 5 (see Zeller, 
Stoics p. 131). Krische appositely quotes Plat. Leg. x. p. 
899 B, dorpwy &é bn wept wavTwy Kal cednvns eviavTav 
Te Kal pnvev Kal Tracdv wpdyv wépt, Tiva AdXoVv Aoyoy 
épodpev 7) Tov avTov TovTOD, ws éerretdy ~ruy7 pev 7H ~uyal 
Tavtwy TovTwY aitiat épavncay, ayabai Sé wacav aperny, 
Oeovs auras elvar Pnoopmer, eire ev cdpacw evodaa, Soa 
éyTa, Koopovat TwavtTa ovpavoy, elre dan Te Kal Sas: 
In Sext. Math. rx. 184 an argument of Carneades is 


Y 
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quoted of the Sorites type, disproving the existence of 

God. If the sun is a god, so are days, months and years. 

This the Stoics might have admitted, but he concludes \ 
thus:—ovv t@ dtotov elvar Thy pev npépayv Oeov elvas 
Neyer, THY Sé Ew xal THY peonuBpiavy Kal rhv Selrnv 
NKETL. 


73. Diog. L. vu. 145, 6, éxAeitrew Sé roy pev HrALov 
émumpoabovans avT@ cEAnVNS KATATO pds Tuas pMépos, 
wos Znvov avaypade ev tm trepi Srov. daivetar yap 
UTepyopern Tals auvddoas Kal amoxp’mrovea avTov Kal 
madw Tapadratrovea., yvwpiterar Sé TovTO Sid AeKxavns 
Udwp eyovons. tHv Sé cednvynv éurlirroveay eis TO TIS 
yns oxiacpa. S0ev Kai Tais mavoednvots éxdeiTrew 
povas, Kaimep Kata Siapetpov iotapévny Kata phva TO 
"Arlo: bre Kata Aokod ws pos Tov HALoy KivoUpevN Trapad- 
AdtTe To Wate % Bopeotépa 7H voTiwtépa yivomern. 
Stay MévTOL TO TAGTOS AUTHS KATA TOY nrLAKOV Kal TOV 
Sia pécwy yévnta elra Siapetpnon tov roy ToTE 
ExNelTret. | 

ixdelrav. The eclipse of the sun owing to the interposi- 
tion of the moon between it and the earth is a doctrine 
attributed by Stobaeus to Thales, the Pythagoreans, and 
Empedocles (Ecl. 1. 25. 1' 3° 3°): the same explanation was 
also given by Anaxagoras (Zeller, pre-Socratics 11. p. 361). 
The same account is given by the Stoic in Cic. N. D. 11. 
103, luna...subiecta atque opposita soli radios eius et 
lumen obscurat, tum ipsa incidens in umbram terrae, 
cum est e regione solis, interpositu interiectuque terrae 
repente deficit. 

rats ovvéSois “at the period of conjunction.” Cf. Cic. 
Rep. I. 25, Pericles...docuisse cives suos dicitur, id 
quod ipse ab Anaxagora, cuius auditor fuerat, exceperat, 
certo illud (eclipse of sun) tempore fieril et necessario, 
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cum tota se luna sub orbem solis subiecisset: itaque, etsi 
non omni intermenstruo, tamen id fieri non posse nisi 
certo intermenstruo tempore. Thue. II. 28. 

caivyy, cf. Stob. Ecl. 1. 26. 3, p. 221, 28, Xpvcumros 
exAeltreey THY GEAHYNVY THS YAS avTH érumpoabovens Kal 
els OKLaY aUTHS éuTimrovaay. 

waveedivos: the fact was a matter of common observa- 
tion: ef. Thuc. vit. 50, ) unvn éxrelrer’ éervyyave yap 
TaveéeANvos ovaa. 

xard Aofod: hence éAceoesdy in Diog. L. vir. 144, see 
Krische p. 389. 

Sid péowy scil. Cpdiwv. There is nothing distinctively 
Stoic in these explanations. Zeno was simply eine 
the ordinary scientific theories of hisage. Epicurus gave 
alternative explanations, of which this is one (Diog. L. x. 96). 


14. Diog. L. vu. 158, 154, aorpamny Sé &€ayruv 
vepov tapatpiBopévay 7 pnyvuuévwy v0 mvevpaTos, ws 
Znveov év tH wept Orov' Bpovrny Sé tov Tovrwy yodov éx 
mapatpipews 7 pn~ews’ Kepauvoy bé éEarw cdhodpav peta 
TONAys Bias mwimtovaay em yns vepov i a a ats 
7 pnryvupevov. 

Cf. Chrysippus ap. Stob. Ecl. 1. 29. 1, p. 233, 9, dorpa- 
any éEapw vepay éxtptBouévay 7 pyyvumevwv vio TrveEv- 
patos, Bpovrny & elvar rov tovtwv wWwodov...drav 5é 7 Tov 
mvevparos popa. apodpotépa yévntrat Kal mrup@dns, Kepav- 
vov atroredcio Oat. ib. p. 234, 1 where the same views are 
attributed to of Xtwxoi. Here again there is nothing 
specially characteristic of the Stoa: Epicurus, as was his 
wont, gave a number of possible explanations and amongst 
them these: see Diog. L. x. 100—108, cf. Lucr. vi. 96 f. 
(thunder), 162 f. (lightning), 246 f. (thunderbolts). Lucan 1. 
151, qualiter expressum ventis per nubila fulmen aetheris 
impulsi sonitu ete. Aristoph. Nub. 404 foll. 


H. P. % 
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75. Senec. Nat. Quaest. vil. 19. 1, Zenon noster in 
illa sententia est: congruere iudicat stellas, et radios inter 
se committere: hac societate luminis existere imaginem 
stellae longioris. 

On this point the majority of the Stoic school seem 
have deviated from the teaching of Zeno, considering his 
view unsatisfactory: thus Diog. vil. 152, xoynras 6é Kai 
mwyovias kal Naptadias mupa elvat vpecta@ta, Taxous 
aépos els TOV alOepwdn Torro aveveyGévtos, cf. Stob. Ecl. 1. 
28. 1° p. 228, 6, BonOos aépos avnupévov davraciav. Sen. 
N. Q. vu. 21, placet ergo nostris cometas...denso aere 
crearl. 


76. Stob. Ecl. 1 8. 40° p. 104, 7, Znvav édnoe 
xXpovoy elvar Kuvnoews Stactnyua, TovTo Sé Kal pétpoy Kal 
xpiTnptov Taxous Te Kal Bpadvtnrtos otrws Eyer <ExaoTa>. 
Kata rovrov 8é yiryverOat Ta ywoueva Kal Td TrEpawoueva 
amavta kat ta dvta elvat. Simplic. ad Cat. 80 a 4, 
tov S€ Srwoixav Zynvwv péev Tacns amwrA@s Kivncews 
Siaornua tov xpovov elvat, who goes on to say that 
Chrysippus limited the definition by adding the words 
too xoopov. Cf. Diog. vil. 141, ére d€ Kal tov ypovoy 
aowpatov, SidoTnua ovTa THS TOU KOoMOU KLVNT EWS. 
Varro L. L. vi. 3 (quoted by Prof. Mayor on Cic. N. D. 1. 
21.), tempus esse dicunt intervallum mundi motus. See 
also Zeller p. 198 and add Plotin. Ennead. 111. 7. 6, Sext. 
Pyrrh. 11. 136 f. Math. x. 170 f. Zeno held as egainat[ 
Chrysippus that time existed from eternity, and that it is 
not merely coeval with the phenomenal world. Stein, 
Erkenntnistheorie, pp. 223—225. 

tkaera 18 added by Wachsm. and some word is clearly 
wanted: Posidonius however in reproducing the clause 
has Orrws éxyeu TO émivoovpevov (Stob. Ecl. 1. 8. 42, p. 105, 
21). It seems better to remove the comma usually placed 
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after Spadvrntos, as the genitives depend at least as 
much on Oé7ras éyes as on pétpov Kal Kpitnp.oy, cf. eg. 
Thue. It. 90. 4, ws elye tTayous ExacTos. 

&ravra must be corrupt, as some verb is required to 
balance yiveo@ai and elvat. Usener suggests drraprifeo ban, 
which gives the required sense, cf. araptiopov. Chrysipp. 
ap. Stob. Ecl. 1. 8. 42, p. 106, 17. Diels’ correction azrav- 
rap is less satisfactory in meaning. 


77. Censorinus de die Nat. xvii. 2, quare qui annos 
triginta saeculum putarunt multum videntur errasse. hoc 
enim tempus genean vocari Heraclitus auctor est, quia 
orbis aetatis in eo sit spatio. orbem autem vocat aetatis 
dum natura ab sementi humana ad sementim revertitur. 
hoc quidem geneas tempus alii aliter definierunt. Hero- 
dicus annos quinque et viginti scribit, Zenon triginta. 

genean: this substantially accords with the popular 
reckoning as recorded by Herod. I. 142, yeveat yap 
Tpeis avdpay éxarov ered éoTt. 

Herachtus: for the other authorities which attribute 
this statement to Heraclitus see Zeller pre-Socratics Il. p. 
87, n. 4 and frags. 87 and 88 ed. Bywater. 

sementt: saeculum is properly used with the meaning 
“generation” and this supports the derivation from sero, 
satus (Curtius G. E. 1. p. 474 Eng. Tr.). For examples see 
the Lexx. 

Herodicus: either (1) the Alexandrian grammarian, or 
(2) the physician of Selymbria: see D. Biog. 

Zenon: according to Wachsmuth Jahn proposes to 
substitute Xenon, but the agreement with Heraclitus 
rather points to the founder of the Stoa. 


78. Stob. Ecl. 1 16. 1, p. 149, 8, Zyvov 6 Urwos ta 
XpwOpata mpwrovs elvas synpaticpovs THS VAns. The 
Y—2 
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same words occur also in Plut. plac. 1. 15. 5 and in Galen 
Hist. Phil. c. 10. x1x. 258 Kiihn. 

The above extracts appear to represent all that is 
known of the Stoic theories about colour: for the Epi- 
curean view cf. Lucr. 11. 795 foll. Stein, Erkenntnistheorie 
p. 310, rightly observes that the definition, implying that 
colour is an actual attribute of matter, indicates Zeno’s 
reliance on sense-impressions. 


79. Epiphan. adv. Haeres. 11. 2. 9 (111 36), Diels p. 
592, tras Se aitias tév TWpayuatwy 1) pév ed nuiv wy Sé 
ove éf nuiv, TovTéoTl, TA wey TOY Tpaypatav éh npiv 
Ta 56 ovn ep’ npiv. 

We have already seen that Zeno held xa6’ eiuappévnv 
Ta’ wavra yiyveoOa, frag. 45. How then are we to 
reconcile with this doctrine of necessity the fact that free 
will is here allowed to mankind even in a limited degree ? 
The Stoic answer is most clearly given by the simile with 
which they supported their position, cf. Hippolyt. adv. 
Haeres. I. 18, xal avtoi dé ro Kal’ eipappévny eivac rravtTn 
SueBeBasdcavro tapadeiypate ypnodpevoe ToLovT@ OTL 
dotep ynpatos édy 7 eEnptnpévos Kvwv, édy wev BotrAnrat 
&recdat xal EXxerat Kat Ererat Exwy, ToLwY Kal TO avTEeFoU- 
o.iov peTa THS avayxns oloy THs eipappévns’ dav Sé py 
BovAntas &rec Oat Travtws avayxacOncetat’ To avo by Tov 
kal éri tév avOpetrav’ xal un Bovdopevos yap aKxonroubeiv 
avaykacOncovrat TavTws Els TO Tempwpevov cicerOeiv. 
The simile itself very possibly belongs to Cleanthes as it {_ 
accords exactly with his lines in frag. 91. Chrysippué 
struggled vigorously with the difficulties in which he was 
involved in maintaining this theory: see the authorities 
collected by Zeller p. 177 foll. Stein, Erkenntnistheorie 
pp. 328—332, who ascribes to Cleanthes the introduction 
of the Stoic answer to the dilemma, has omitted to notice 
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the present frag. and does an injustice to .Zeno in 
asserting that the conflict between free will and necessity 
never presented itself to his mind. 


80. Censorinus de die Nat. Iv. 10, Zenon Citieus, 
Stoicae sectae conditor, principium humano generl ex novo 
mundo constitutum putavit, primosque homines ex solo 
adminiculo divini ignis, id est dei providentia, genitos. ee 

This doctrine is connected with that of the destructi- 
bility of the world: cf. frag. 56, where however there 
is unfortunately a lacuna at the point where the origin of 
man is being discussed. oyvyovoy in that passage must 
not be supposed to be at variance with this: the argu- 
ment there is simply to show that the world cannot be 
without beginning, because facts show that mankind has 
not existed from eternity. Zeno is, therefore, distinctly 
opposed to a theory of progression; mankind was produced 
in the first mstance, when the primary fire was in full 
sway, and was entirely formed out of the divine essence ; 
the inference must be that men have degenerated through 
the assimilation of coarser substances, and in this con- 
nection we may perhaps point to Posidonius’ belief in the 
popular view of a golden age, when there was a complete 
supremacy of wise men. Senec. Ep. 90, 5. There is a 
parallel to this passage in Sext. Math. 1x. 28 where the 
arguments given by various schools for the existence 
of gods are being recited, trav 5€ vewrépwy cTwikay hadi 
TLVvES TOUS TMpwTOUS Kal ynyevels THY avOpwrwY KaTA TOAD 
Tav viv cuvéece Siahépovtas yeyovévat, Os Tapecte pabeiv 
EX TNS NUOY Tpos TovS apyatotépouvs Kal Hpwas éxelvous, 
@omep Te twepittov aicOntnpioy axyovtas thv ofvTnTa 
ms Stavoias émiuBeBAnKévar Th Geia gvoe nal vonoai 
tuas dSuvapers Gedy. Cf. Cic. Leg. 1. 24. Tuse. m1. 2, 
nunc parvulos nobis dedit (natura) igniculos ques eealeniver 
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malis moribus opinionibusque depravati sic restinguimus, 
ut nusquam naturae lumen appareat. For the anthropo- 
logical aspect of this passage see Stein, Psych. p. 115. 


81. Varro de Re Rust. 11. 1, 3, sive enim aliquod fuit 
principium generandi animalium, ut putavit Thales Milesius 
et Zeno Citieus, sive contra principium horum exstitit 
nullum, ut credidit Pythagoras Samius et Aristoteles 
Stagirites. 

It is obvious that only on the hypothesis of the world 
in its present form being without beginning is the doctrine 
of the eternity of the human race or of animals possible. 
Aristotle, however, expressly says (de Caelo 1. 10 279 b 12) 
that none of his predecessors had held the world to 
be without beginning in this sense. Unless therefore 
Aristotle is mistaken, the reference to Pythagoras in the 
present passage must be erroneous: see the discussion 
in Zeller pre-Socratics I. pp. 439—442 and especially 
p. 439 n. 2 and for the similar case of Xenophanes ib. 
p. 570: see also Newman on Ar. Pol. 11. 8 1269 a 5. At 
any rate Zeno is in agreement with the great majority of 
those who went before him: the early philosophers held for 
the most part that.animal life was produced by the action 
of the sun’s rays on the primitive slime, as Anaximander, 
Xenophanes, Parmenides, and Archelaus (Zeller 1. c. L pp. 
255, 577, 601, IL p. 392), or on the earth, as Diogenes 
of Apollonia (ib. I. p. 296). Somewhat similar were the 
views of Empedocles and Anaxagoras (ib. 1. pp. 160, 365). 


82. Schol. ad Plat. Alcib. L p. 121 E Sis érra érdv] 
TOTE yap 6 TédeLOS ev Nuiy atropalveras AOYyos, ws *ApioTo- 
Tédns Kat Znvev nat’ AdXxpaiwv 6 TvOayopetos hace. 

Cf. Stob. Ecl. 1. 48. 8, p. 317, 21, raduv roivuy rept tod 
vov Kal Tacav Tév KpetTover Suvdpewy THs Wuy7s 
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ot ev Lrwtxol Aéyovor pn evOds eudverOar Tov Aodyov, 
darepov Sé cvvabpolfec Oat ame Tay aicOncew Kai pavta- 
ouwy rept Sexatécoapa érn. Plut. plac. Iv. 11, 6 8é Aoyos 
xa’ ov mpocayopevdpeda Aoyixol éx TaY TporAn ew 
cuuTAnpovoba. Aéyerat Kata thy mpwTny éBSopada. 
(This points to some slight divergence in the school itself 
as to the exact period of life at which 6 Aoyos TeXevovTat: 
secus Stein, Erkenntnistheorie p. 116, but how can cup- 
mrnpoveGar=“begin”?) Diog. Vil. 55, pwvn...amd Svavolas 
éxtreutropevn, ws 6 Avoyévns dynoiv’ nts amo Sexarecoapwv 
éray rerecovtat. The mind at birth is a tabula rasa: 
reason lies in the application of mpoAj yes and évvoras, 
which are themselves ultimately founded on external 
impressions, cf. Cleanth. fr. 37 Ovpaev eioxpivesOat Tov 
voov. The present fragment has been generally overlooked. 

"Adxpalov: this statement is not referred to in Zeller’s 
account of Alcmaeon (pre-Socr. I. pp. 521—526). For 
Aristotle cf. Pol. 1. 13 1260 a 14. 


83. Euseb. P. E. xv. 20, 2. Ar. Did. fr. phys. 39, 
Diels p. 470, rept S¢ yuyjs KrcavOns pév ta Znvwvos 
Soypara traparilépevos mpos cvyKpiowy THY Tpds TOUS 
GAXous gdvotxor's gynow, ote Znvov hv yuyiv eye 
avo Ontixny avabupiacw, KaOatrep ‘Hpaxnertos. Bovdopevos 
yap éudpavica: bre ai Wuyai dvabupiopevar voepai aei 
yivoytat eixacey autas Tots TroTapmols Aéywv OUTWS ‘TroTa- 
fotos Totow avtoiow éuBaivovow Erepa Kai érepa vdara 
émuppet’ Kat uyai dé amd Ttav vypav avabupovrac 
avabupiacw pev otv opoiws T@ ‘Hpaxrcite thy »puynu 
aropaives Znvov, avOnticny Sé avrnv elvat dua TovTo 
Ayes, Ste TUTovaOai Te SUvatas [Td pwéeyeBos] TO pépos TO 
NYOULEVOY AUTHS aro TGV SvTwY Kal UTTapyovTwY Sia TOV 
aicOnrnpiov Kal mrapadéyes Oa: Tas TUTocEs TabTa yap 
idva suyns éorey. 
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alo@yrixjv: the MSS. have aic@now 7 but the correction 
(made by Wellmann p. 475 and Zeller p. 212) is rendered 
certain by the parallel passage in ps-Plut. vit. hom. c. 127, 
Thy wpuyny of Xrewol opiLovras mvedpa cupdves Kai 
ava0uplacw aicOntixny avarrropévnv amo Taév év copatt 
Uypav. | 

dvaGuplaow: cf Ar. de Anim. 1. 2. 16. 405 a 25, nat 
“Hpaerecros Sé thv apyny elvai dynoe uynv, elrep thv 
avabupiacwy, é& hs TaAXA ouviaTnory, i.e. Aristotle identi- 
fies the avaOuptacrs (“fiery process” Wallace) with rip.  \. 
Zeno adopts the word as an apt description of the wa 
breath of which the soul is composed. 

voepat. The soul’s rational power is constantly renewed 
by the fiery process, because it 1s fed by the emanations 
from the zepeéyov according to Heraclitus or from t 
moist parts of the body, i.e. the blood, according to Zeno. 
In this way Heraclitus explained his famous saying avy 
spuxn copwratn (frag. 74 ed. Bywater), while the Stoics 
from their point of view regarded the excellence of the 
soul as consisting in a suitable admixture of heat. Stein, 
Psych. p. 105. Hence, as Diels observes, there is no 
necessity to read érepa: aei. 

dxacey atrds: the principle of wavta pei applies 
no less to the soul than to the world in general: 
thus Arist. l.c. continues cal dowpatwraroy te Kal péov 
aei’ TO dé KivoUpmEevoy KLVOUMéVv@E yeyvaaKer Bat’ ev KivnoeL 
8 elvat ta dvta Kaxeivos weTo Kal ot TroAXO. The soul‘is 
voepa because it is in flux. For vrorapoiox cf. Plat. Crat. 
402 a, ‘Hpaxdertos...1rorapov pon atrevxalwy ta oyTa 
Neves ws Sic és Tov avTov ToTapmov ove av éuBains. R and 
P § 26. 

xal...dvaSvpiivras. Bywater Heracl. fr. 42 ascribes these 
words to Zeno and not to Heraclitus: the importance of 
this will appear presently. 
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épolws: i.e. in the same sense as Heraclitus: the latter 
however would not have called the soul aic@nrixn, dis- 
tinguishing as he did between sensation and knowledge: 
Kaxol paptupes avOpwrrwv odOarpol xat dra BapBapous 
spuyas éyovroy frag. 11 Sch. and Stein, Erkenntnistheorie, 
p. 12: hence Sextus infers that Heraclitus held rnv aicOnow 
amorov elvac (Math. vu. 126). 

rumoteba: cf. frag. 7, and for amo Tov dvtTwy «.t.d. frag. 
11. 


84. Rufus Ephes. de part. hom. p. 44 ed. Clinch, 
Oeppaciay é cai mrvedya Znvwv To avro elvai dnow. 

This passage has been discovered by Stein, Psych. n. 
81 to whose remarks the reader is referred. 


85. Diog. L. vir. 157, Zyvav S¢ o Kercevs...rvedua 
EvOeppov elvac thy Wuynv. Tovrm yap nuas elvas éurrvo- 
ous, Kat ume TovTou Kuveto Oat. 

Cf. Alex. Aphr. de an. p. 26, 16 ed. Bruns, of azo 
Ts Broads mvevpa avtny Néyovrtes elvat cuyKEimEVvoY Tras 
éx Te wupos Kat aépos. Sext. Pyrrh. 11. 70, éret ody 4 ypuxn 
MVE Ua Kal TO nryEemoviKoY 7) AETTOMEPETTEPGY TL TVEVLATOS 
«7. If any of the authorities seem to assert that” 
Heraclitus defined the soul as zrvedua, this is doubtless 
either due to Stoic influence or is a mere gloss on ava- 
Oupiaors: see the reff. in Zeller pre-Socratics 11. p. 80 
where however the reference to Sext. Math. Ix. 363 (leg. 
361) is a mistake, as the passage is dealing with ra rap 
dvtwy orotxeta. Not dissimilar is the Epicurean defini- 
tion of the soul: Diog. L. Xx. 63, 7 Wwuyn cdma éote NeTrTO- 
pepés trap Srov To aOpotopa trapectrapuévov’ wpocepu- 
ghepécraroy Sé mvevpatt Oeppod tia Kpaow éyovtt. Sext. 
Emp. Math. 1x. 71, Newropepets yap ovaae (ai yuyai) Kat 
OvyY NTTOY TupwoES 7 TrvevmaTwders Els TOUS aV@ paddov 
TOTTOUS Koupodopovow. 
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ard rovrou xivetoGar : frag. 91. 


86. Cic. Acad. I. 39, (Zeno) statuebat ignem esse 
ipsam naturam quae quidque gigneret et mentem atque 
sensus. Fin. Iv. 12, cum autem quaereretur res admodum 
difficilis, num quinta quaedam natura videretur esse ex 
qua ratio et intellegentia oriretur, in quo etiam de animis 
culus geueris essent quaereretur, Zeno id dixit esse ignem. 
Tusc. I. 19, Zenoni Stoico animus ignis videtur. 

See also Stein, Psychologie p. 101. 


87. Galen plac. Hippocr. et Plat. 11. 8 (v. 283 Kiihn), 
et d€ ye Erotto (Atoyévns 0 BaBvaAdrios) KreavOer wai 
Xpucirrw Kal Znvove tpépecOar pev €£ aiparos djncact 
Thy Yuyny ovclay & avrns vrdapyew TO Tvedpa. 

It is doubtful whether the doctrine of the nourishment 
of the soul by the blood was held by Heraclitus and from 
him derived by Zeno. The only authority, besides the 
doubtful passage of Arius Didymus (frag. 83), from which 
it can be argued that such a view belonged to him is 
Nemes. Nat. Hom. c. 2 p. 28 (quoted by Zeller, pre- 
Socratics 11. p. 80) ‘Hpd«rertos Sé rHv Tod mavtos yuyny 
avabupiaci éx Tov vypav, who however goes on expressly 
to distinguish the individual soul from the world-soul and 
states that the former is composed amé ts éxtés (avabv- 
ptacews). It is best therefore to regard this as a Stoic 
innovation: just as the stars in the fiery aether are fed by 
the moist particles rising from the watery zone which 
they enclose, so is the fiery soul fed by the moist blood: 
thus man is in himself an organic whole, and the microcosm 
of the individual is an exact parallel to the macrocosm of 
the universe. Further references ap. Zeller p. 212 n. 2. 
With regard to this passage, Wachsmuth (Comm. I. p. 10) 
suggests that there is here a confusion between Zeno of 
Citium and Zeno of Tarsus, but there is no necessity 
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to adopt this supposition: that Zeno held the soul to 
be fed from the internal moisture of the body, which must 
be the blood, is clear from frag. 83 even if we leave out of 
account the frag. next following. 


88. Longinus ap. Euseb. P. E. xv. 21, Znvwve pev 
yap wat KreavOe veweonoesé Tis av Sixaiws cttw ofodpa 
UBpiotinas tept avtns (scil. yuyns) SearexOeior xat 
TavToy audw tov otepeod aipatos elvar thy wuyny 
avabupiacw pdncact. Theodoret, gr. aff. cur. p. 934 Migne, 
dudw yap (Znvov xai KreavOns) tov ocrepeod aipatos 
elvat THY Yruyny avabuplace. 

In both cases the MSS. have cwparos for aizaros, but 
the words are often confused and capartos yields no 
satisfactory sense. The emendation is made by Stein, 
Psychol. p. 107, and is confirmed by the passages which he 
cites from Marcus Aurelius (Vv. 33, VI.15). orepeod aiparos 
is rather an odd expression, but was probably introduced 
by way of contrast to y:uy7 as NerTopepéotaroy mTrredpa. 
For dudw Viger suggested audotv, but the word is some- 
times indeclinable. 


89. Tertullian de Anima, c. 5, denique Zeno con- 
situm spiritum definiens animam hoc modo instruit, “quo” 
inquit “digresso animal emoritur, corpus est: consito 
autem spiritu digresso animal emoritur: ergo consitus 
spiritus corpus est: consitus autem spiritus anima est: 
ergo corpus est anima.” Macrob. Somn. Sc. I. 14. 19, 
Zenon (dixit animam) concretum corpori spiritum. 

Cf. Chrysipp. ap. Nem. Nat. Hom. c. 2, p. 33, o 
Gavatos éott ywopiopes uyns amd odpatos’ ovdey be 
aowpatoy aro cwpratos ywpileras’ ovdé yap épamreras 
capatos acapatoyv’ n 5é uy xai épamrerat xal ywpi- 
Cerat Tov capatos. capa apan Yuy7n. See Zeller, Stoics 
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p. 211, where further illustrations to this and the following 
frag. will be found in the notes. concretum or consitum 
corpori spiritum = Chrys. ap. Galen. Hipp. et Plat. m1. 1 
(v. 287 Kuhn), 7 Wuyy avedpa éeore cipdutoyv nui 
guvexes TavTl TG swuats Sunxov (quoted by Zeller). For 
quo digresso etc. cf. Cic. Tusc. I. 18, sunt qui discessum 
animi a corpore putent esse mortem. Plat. Phaed. 64 c, 
dpa pn aAro te (nyoupeOa tov Oavaroy elvat) 7) THY THS 
Wuxs a6 TOU TwWpaTOS aTradXayny ; 


90. Chalcid. in Tim. c. 220, Spiritum quippe animam 
esse Zenon quaerit hactenus: quo recedente a corpore 
moritur animal, hoc certe anima est. naturali porro 
spiritu recedente moritur animal : naturalis igitur spiritus 
anima est. 

It is possible that this passage and the extract from 
Tertullian (fr. 89) are derived from a common original, 
but, as in their present form the syllogisms are directed. 
to distinct points, it has been thought better to keep | 
them separate. 















91. Galen, Hist. Phil. 24, Diels, p. 613, THY be 
ovaiay auriis (puxis) ol ev ao wparov ehacay os TTXarov, 
of b€ cwpata Kiely ws Zyvov Kal of €£ avrov, 
yap elvas TavTnv vIrevonoay Kai ovTOL. 

ocopara Kivety. So MS. A, but B has THOLATA ovyk 
and the Latin version of Nicolaus has “corpus 
secum movens.” Wachsm. conj. capa capata aj 
Usener: capa ta copata xivody, Diels: o@ 
xuvoov sive €& éavtod Kivovpevoy. Coll. Gal. def. 
xata 5é rovs Lrwixo’s capa emropepes EE 
oupevov. Whatever may be the right re 
certainly seems wanted as well as oc@par 
contrast with Plato. For the doctrine 
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garded as the principle of movement, see the summa” 
views of previous philosophers given by Arist. de 32> 
s $2 S 2—6, 403 b 27—404b 7. That the soul wae +> 
moving as ‘bene: he. principle of motion, was « => 
tinctively Platonic dogma. Phaedr. 245 Gur cue ~ 
€ivat TO avTo éauTo Kwodv i Wuyny. Legg. 885 + = 
Thy Ouvaperny avtny Kivety eimoty, where the =e" 
is made use of to prove the immortality of t: = 
For the Stoics cf. Sext. Math, mx 16 == _ 
guoews Kai Wuyis ) KaTapy?) THs KwnceR we 
ato nyeporrxov, and the references ease 
Psych. nn. 217 and 221 to which adc = x 
The theory of rovos throws an enter ~ —_ 
as on many other Stoic doctrines 
adopted on indepe ; 
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tidquam esse practer 
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Stein, Psychol. p. 97. 
' this extract recalls the 
edo to Socrates’ proof of 
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93. Nemes, de Nat. Hom. p. 96, Zyvwv Sé 6 Yreauxos 
oxtapeph pnow elvae tiv yuyny, Svatpav avtny els TE TO 
nryepovexoy Kal eis Tas qévTe aicOnoes Kai eis TO Povy- 
Tixov Kal TO otreppatixov. Stob. Ecl. 1. 49. 34, p. 369, 6, 
ot avo Zyvwvos cxrapeph Thy uynv SiadoEalover rept 
<iv> tas Suvapers elvar wrElovas, Ootrep ev TE nryEewoviK@ 
évuTrapyovoay davtacias, cvyxarabécews, oppns, Aoyou. 

We must distinguish the wépn wuyns from the dv- 
vapets, for they are not identical, as the passage in 
Stobeus shows. Sext. Emp. Math. vil. 237, cai yap 7 
open Kal % ouyKxatabects Kal 7 KaTadyis étepotwoess 
€ioi Tod nyeuovrxod. In spite of this eightfold division , 
of local extension (see Zeller, p. 214 n. 2) the Stier 
held the unity of the soul as an essence: see especially 
Stein, Psych. pp. 119, 122, who suggests “soul-functions ” 
as a more suitable expression for the Stoics than “ parts 
of the soul”. 

7d wyenovucév. We have clear evidence here that the 

Cam nyepovexov is Zenonian. Stein, Erkenntnistheorie 
nn. 219 and 693, is inconsistent on this point, in the 
former passage attributing its introduction to Cleanthes 
and in the latter to Zeno. It is very possible that 
Cleanthes first spoke of ro nryeyovixoy tov xoopov, which 
with him was the sun, in furtherance of his view of man 
as @ microcosm, 


94, Tertullian de Anima, c. 14, dividitur autem in 
partes nunc in duas a Platone, nunc in tres a Zenone. 

This passage is at variance with the account given by 
Nemesius. Wellmann, |. c. p. 476, prefers the authority 
of Tertullian, thinking that the three divisions in question 
are the nyepovixdv, the dwvntixdv, and the oreppuartixov, 
and that the five organs of sense were regarded by Zeno 
as parts of the body, though the centre of sense resides 
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in the yezoveedy. On the other hand Weygoldt, 1. c. 
p. 36, and Heinze in Bursian’s Jahresb. 1. p. 191, think 
Nemesius more trustworthy than Tertullian, and certainly 
the better opinion is that Zeno taught the eightfold 
division (see Stein’s full discussion, Psych. pp. 158—160). 
It is just possible that the triple division mentioned by 
Tertullian is (1) To syesouxcv, (2) the five senses, and 
(8) the voice and the reproductive organism, and that, if 
we were in possession of the full text of Zeno, the dis- 
crepancy would explain itself. If all that we knew of 
Plato’s psychological divisions had been contained in this 
passage and a statement that he divided the soul into Adyor 
Exov, Oupoesdés, and ércOuuntixcv, we should have had 
some difficulty in reconciling the two. Hirzel, 1. p. 154, 
155 appears to be unaware of the passage in Nemesius: 
he accepts the evidence of Tertullian, but explains it as 
an ethical rather than a physical distinction. 


95. Epiphan. adv. Haeres, 111. 2. 9 (III. 36), Zyvwy o 
Kutieds 6 Sratxos épn...dety...éyerv To Oeiov ev povm To 
v@ parXov &€ Bedv nyeicOar Tov vodv. Eats yap abava- 
TOS. 2.00 deve O¢ kal peta ywpicpdov Tod aoyatos * * * 
kat éxadee THY vpuyny oAvypovioy Tvedpa, OU pny Sé 
apOaproy Si’ trou éreyey avtny elvar. éxdatravadtras yap 
UT TOU TOAAOD ypovouv eis TO adavés, ws dnov. Cf. 
August. contra Acad. Il. 17, 38, quamobrem cum Zeno 
sua quadam de mundo et maxime de anima, propter 
quam vera philosophia vigilat, sententia delectaretur, 
dicens eam esse mortalem, nec quidquam esse praeter 
hunc sensibilem mundum, nihilque in eo agi nisi corpore ; 
nam et deum ipsum ignem putabat. 

78 Oetov: cf. Cleanth. frag. 21, Stein, Psychol. p. 97. 

woduxpémev: the language of this extract recalls the 
objection of Cebes in the Phaedo to Socrates’ proof of 


| 
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a saplentibus multo superioribus erudiri adfirment. ubi 
erit scholae regio in tanta distantia diversoriorum? qua 
ratione discipulae ad magistros conventabunt, tanto dis- 
crimine invicem absentes? quid autem illis postremae 
eruditionis usus ac fructus iam iam conflagratione peri- 
turis? reliquas animas ad inferos deiciunt. Hirzel thinks 
that Virgil’s description of the souls of the lost in Aen. 
VI. is derived from Stoic sources, and therefore ultimately 
from Zeno, and refers to Ecl. vi. 31, Georg. Iv. 220, Aen. 
vi. 724, for the influence of Stoicism on Virgil. The same 
writer correctly points out the distinction between the 
treatment of popular religion in this doctrine of Zeno and 
that which appears in those passages (to be presently 
considered) where the attributes of the popular deities 
are explained away by rationalistic allegory. He compares 
the spirit of the present passage with the Platonic myths, 
called by Grote “fanciful illustrations invented to expand 
and enliven general views,” and suggests that it may 
have occurred in the zroAureéa, which Zeno, as we are told 
by Plutarch, directed against the Platonic school (see 
Hirzel, Untersuchungen I. pp. 25—31). It is certainly 
hardly credible that Zeno can have attached any philo- 
sophical importance to a theory stated in these terms, 
and it is better to regard it as a concession to popular 
belief in a matter which could not be formulated with 
scientific precision. See also Stein, Psych. p. 149 and 
162, who infers that Zeno agreed with Chrysippus rather 
than with Cleanthes in the controversy appearing in 
Cleanth. frag. 41. The general view of the school was 
that the soul after death ascends to the upper aether and 
is preserved there among the stars to which it is akin: 
Sext. Math. 1x. 73, 74, Cic. Tuse. 1. 42, 43. 


98. Plut. plac. Iv. 21. 4, 76 5é wvdev vire rod ZHvewvos 
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eipnuévov, 8 xal davnv xarovdow, ore mrvedpa Stareivov 
Grd TOU nryepovixod péxpe Papuyyos Kai yAMTTNS Kat TOY 
otxeloy opyave. 


Cf. on Cleanth. frag. 43. 
99. Eustath. in Il. & 506, p. 1158, 37, nepodavous 


xnpuxas “Opunpos xavradda citrav tov cata Znvova 75 
gdavis Spov mpovréBarey eitrovra’ “dwvy eotw anp re- 
TANYMEVOS.” 

Cf. Diog. L. vit. 55, gore 5€ hwvn anp tmemAnypévos. 
This frag. is taken from Wachsmuth, Comm. 1. p. 12. 
Sound is produced by the breath coming in contact with 
the external air; in the case of an animal the air is said 
to be struck varo dpuijs, while the voice of man is évapOpos 
xai aro Stavolas éxmeptropévn, Diog. 1. c. See also the 
passages quoted by Stein, Psychol. n. 248. 

Cf. Plato’s definition, Tim. p. 67 B., Grws sev ovv 
goviv Odpev tiv dv wtwv vm’ aépos eyxehadov te Kal 
aiparos péexpt puyns wAnyny Svadvdouévnv. Ar. de An. 
11, 8 discusses ypodos, axon, and ¢wyv7. Sound is formed 
OTray vmrouevy TwAnyels 6 anp Kal wn diayvb7 (§ 3, p. 419 
b 21): voice is then defined as yodos tis éuapuyou 
(§ 9, p. 420 b. 5) and is minutely described. 


100. Galen, Hipp. et Plat. plac. 11 5, v. p. 241, K, 
6 Oavpalopuevos vo TaY aTwikay Adyos Oo Zyvovos... 
éyer yap dde. “awry dia dapuyyos yopel. ef Se hv ato 
Tov éyxeparov ywpoidca, ovK av dia gapvyyos éywper. 
SOev Sé DNoyos, Kat Gwyn exetMev ywpe’. Royos 5 awd 
dtavotas ywpei, dot’ ove ev TH éyxeharw eotiv n Sidvora.” 

It is tempting to suggest that Aoyos and dwy7) have 
changed places: the argument would certainly be more 
transparent if the transposition were made: cf. the 
following passage in Galen, speaking of Diogenes Baby- 
lonius: 60ev éxméprretat 7 pwr}, cal ny vapOpos’ ovKxotv 

AQ—2 
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Kain onuaivovea évapOpos hwvn éexetMev' todto Sé Aoyos. 
Kat Aoyos dpa exeiOev exméurerar dOev Kat n wv. 
Galen’s comment is that Zeno has omitted some of the 
necessary ad&:wpata, while Diogenes has too many. He 
also points out the fallacy underlying the preposition 
ato, which is ambiguous; either é& or v7ro ought to have 
been used, in which case the argument could never have 
stood the test of daylight. The gist however of his 
argument against Zeno, which is given at some length, 
is that Zeno has been deceived by the following fallacy: 
oOev 6 ROvyos éxtréurreras, éxel Set Kal Tov Stadoyropov 
ylyver Oat, rovréo tiv, ev éxeivm TH poplw. TovTo dé dnoopev 
dvtiKpus elvat reddos, ov yap el Te KaTa MWpoaipecw ex 
TLVOS éxTréumeTrat Kat éxelvo TO poptov SelxvuTas THY 
Stavovav virapyeww, caOamrep ovdé TO ovpov ovde TO WTVENOV 
ovdé 7 Kxopula ovdé TO amroTwatnua. Wachsmuth quotes 
further passages from Galen's argument in which Zeno’s 
name is mentioned, but they add nothing to the words 
cited above. Chrysippus, and after him Diogenes of Babylon 

(Cic. N. D. 1 41), laboured to prove that the birth of / 
Athene from the head of Zeus in no way conflicted with 

their view that the breast was the seat of reason (Zeller, 
p. 364). See generally Stein, Psychol. p. 137. 


101. Galen, Hipp.. et Plat. plac. 1. 5, v. p. 247, 
Kiihn, xal rodto Bovreral ye Znvwv nai Xpvovrrmos apa 
T® odetépw yop@ mavti dSiadiSoc8ar thy éx tov mpoo- 
mecovtos éEwOev eyyevopévny Te popim Kivnow eis THY 
apxny THs Yruyns, iv’ alcOnra to Ea@ov. 

This passage occurs in the course of the discussion 
as to ¢wy7 and diavola as a parenthetical argument, and 
Galen objects that there is no perceptible interval of time 
between the impression and the sensation. Cf. Plut. plac. 
Iy. 23, 1, impressions are made on the organ of sense but 
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the seat of feeling is in the yyewowxdy. Philo de mund. 
Opif. p. 114 Pfeiff. (quoted on Cleanthes, frag. 3). See 
also Stein, Erkenntnistheorie, p. 306. 


102. Galen, Hipp. et Plat. plac. m1. 5, v. p. 322, 
Kiihn, 6 te Zyvev mpds Tovs éridapBavouévous, oT TavTa 
ta Cnrovpeva eis TO cTOMa héper, Epnoev “GAN ov wavTa 
KaTativerat”, VTE THS KaTATOTEWS AANWS GY OiKELOTEpOD 
Aeyoueyns ovTe THS KataBacews Tav pnOévTav, Et pn 
mept Tov Owpaxa To nyepovixov nuiy Hv, els 0 TadTa 
wavra pépetat. 

dépa, 80 I. Miiller for MSS. dépecy. This obscure passage 
was formerly punctuated as though Zeno’s words extended 
from @AX’ ov travra to déperas, but, if the context is read, 
it is at once plain that I. Miiller is right in putting the 
inverted commas after xatramiverat. Chrysippus, who is 
being quoted, is aiming to prove the location of the nye- 
povixov in the breast by the usage of ordinary speech: 
e.g. avaBaivery tov Ouporv—xatativey thy yoXnv—oTa- 
paypara xatativesOai—xatamiov to pnOéev amnrOev: 
then comes this reference to Zeno, and the conclusion 
oUre—qéperas is the inference drawn by Chrysippus from 
the facts stated. Still, it is by no means clear what was 
the force of the objection made to Zeno or of his rejoinder. 
Miller translates:—Et Zeno reprehendentibus, quod 
omnia, quae in quaestionem vocarentur, in ore gestaret, 
‘at, inquit, ‘non omnia a me devorantur, apparently 
making Zeno the subject of géper, but the Latin is in 
other respects hardly less obscure than the Greek. 
Wachsmuth, who has the old punctuation, interprets 
mavta Ta Cyrovmeva as “affectus” and suggests péperas 
for depecv, but what meaning he deduces from the passage 
I. do not understand. In this perplexity, the following 
explanation is suggested. mavta ta Tovpeva is the 
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p. 211, where further illustrations to this and the following 
frag. will be found in the notes. concretum or consitum 
corpori spiritum = Chrys. ap. Galen. Hipp. et Plat. mm. 1 
(v. 287 Kihn), 7 Wuy) mvedpa dors cvpdutov nyiv 
ouvexes TavtTl Te cwpate Sunxov (quoted by Zeller). For 
quo digresso etc: cf. Cic. Tusc. I. 18, sunt qui discessum 
animi a corpore putent esse mortem. Plat. Phaed. 64 ¢, 
dpa pn addo te (nyoupeOa tov Oavarov elvat) 1} thy THS 
Wuyxis a6 Tov cadpatos aTadXayny ; 


90. Chalcid. in Tim. c. 220, Spiritum quippe animam 
esse Zenon quaerit hactenus: quo recedente a corpore 
moritur animal, hoc certe anima est. naturali porro 
spiritu recedente moritur animal : naturalis igitur spiritus 
anima est. 

It is possible that this passage and the extract from 
Tertullian (fr. 89) are derived from a common original, 
but, as in their present form the syllogisms are directed 
to distinct points, it has been thought better to keep 
them separate. 


91. Galen, Hist. Phil. 24, Diels, p. 613, ryv Se 
ovaiav avTns (puyis) of wey doodparov épacap ws IIAartwr, 
of S€ cwpara Kiely ws Zyveov cai ot €€ avtod. amvedpua 
yap elvas TavtTnv virevonoay Kai obToL. 

cdpara xvetv. So MS. A, but B has copata ovyxivody 
and the Latin version of Nicolaus has “corpus simul 
secum movens.” Wachsm. conj. caua cwpara dua Kivoov. 
Usener: capa ta odpata xiwodv. Diels: capa avto 
xwoov sive é€& éavTov Kwovpevov. Coll. Gal. def. Med. 30 
xata &é rovs Yrwixovs capa NetTopepes EE EavToOd Kuv- 
ovyevoyv. Whatever may be the right reading, copa 
certainly seems wanted as well as cwpara to point the 
contrast with Plato. For the doctrine of the soul re- 
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garded as the principle of movement, see the summary of 
the views of previous philosophers given by Arist. de An. 
I. 2. § 2—6, 403 b 27—404b7. ‘That the soul was self- 
moving as being the principle of motion, was a dis- 
tinctively Platonic | dogma. Phaedr. 245 C, ui) dAdo Te 
elvat TO avTo éauTo Kivou 7 puyry. Legg. 895 a, puyqy 
...THY Suvapevny avtTny Kivetv Kivnocy, where the argument 
is made use of to prove the immortality of the soul. 

For the Stoics cf. Sext. Math. 1x. 102, raons yap 
gucews Kal Wuyns 4 Katapy7) THS KiWnTEws yiver Oat Soxet 
aro nyenovrxod, and the references collected by Stein, 
Psych. nn. 217 and 221 to which add M. Aurel. v. 19. 
The theory of tovos throws an entirely new light on ei 7 
as on many other Stoic doctrines, which were originally 
adopted on independent grounds. 


92. Stob. Ecl. 1. 49. 33, p. 367, 18, adra per of xe 
avd Xpvaitrrov cat Znvwvos Pir(doogpor Kai tmavtes boot 
copa THY Wuyny voovor Tas pev Suvapes ws ev TO 
UToKELev@ TowoTntas aupPiBalovcr, Thy Sé uyny ws 
ovolay TpovTroxemerny Tais Suvapecs TUBéacry, ex 8 audo- 
Tépwy Tovtwy avvOerov gua &€& avopoiwy cuvayouaw. 

wodrnras...ovclav. This distinction we have already 
met with in frag. 53. It properly belongs to the depart- 
ment of logic but, in consequence of the Stoic materialism, ~ 
it has also a quasi-physical application: see Zeller, Stoics, 
pp. 105, 127, Reid on Cic. Ac. 1. 24 foll. The different 
activities of the soul bear the same relation to the soul— \ 
as a whole, as the qualities of any particular object bear 
to its substance: hence Sext. Emp. Math. vil. 234, daci 
yap wuyny rAéyecOa Styads TO Te cuvéxov Tv SAHV avY- 
Kplow Kal eat idtay TO Hyepovenov. 

xpotwoxeapéyvny: for the significance of this expression, 
see Stein, Erkenntnistheorie, p. 310. 
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93. Nemes, de Nat. Hom. p. 96, Zyvwv &é 6 Yrwicos 
oxtapepn hynow elvar rhv Yuynv, Svacpav avtnv els TE TO 
nyewovixoy Kat eis Tas tévrTe aicOnaoes Kai eis TO hwvn- 
TiKOV Kal TO otreppatixov. Stob. Ecl. 1. 49. 34, p. 369, 6, 
ot amo Znvevos oxrapeph thy uynv Siado-alover rept 
<nv> ras Suvapets elvat wrElovas, domEep ev TO HryEepovix@ 
évuTapyovodyv pavracias, cvyxatabécews, opus, Noyou. 

We must distinguish the pépy wuyns from the dv- 
vapews, for they are not identical, as the passage in 
Stobzeus shows. Sext. Emp. Math. vit. 237, cal yap 7 
open Kat 4» auyKxaTabects Kal 7 KaTadnYus éErepotwoess 
€iat Tov nyeuovxov. In spite of this eightfold division , 
of local extension (see Zeller, p. 214 n. 2) the Steet 
held the unity of the soul as an essence: see especially 
Stein, Psych. pp. 119, 122, who suggests “soul-functions ” 
as a more suitable expression for the Stoics than “ parts 
of the soul”. 

7d yepovucsv. We have clear evidence here that the 

m ye“ovrxoy is Zenonian. Stein, Erkenntnistheorie 

am 219 and 693, is inconsistent on this point, in the 
former passage attributing its introduction to Cleanthes 
and in the latter to Zeno. It is very possible that 
Cleanthes first spoke of ro xyenovexcoy tod Kdopou, which 
with him was the sun, in furtherance of his view of man 
as @ microcosm, 


94, Tertullian de Anima, c. 14, dividitur autem in 
partes nunc in duas a Platone, nunc in tres a Zenone. 

This passage is at variance with the account given by 
Nemesius. Wellmann, |. c. p. 476, prefers the authority 
of Tertullian, thinking that the three divisions in question 
are the nrepovixdv, the dwvntixov, and the omeppuatixor, 
and that the five organs of sense were regarded by Zeno 
as parts of the body, though the centre of sense resides 
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in the myeuoverdv. On the other hand Weygoldt, 1. c. 
p. 36, and Heinze in Bursian’s Jahresb. I. p. 191, think 
Nemesius more trustworthy than Tertullian, and certainly 
the better opinion is that Zeno taught the eightfold 
division (see Stein’s full discussion, Psych. pp. 158—160). 
It is just possible that the triple division mentioned by 
Tertullian is (1) 1o »yepovrxov, (2) the five senses, and 
(8) the voice and the reproductive organism, and that, if 


we were in possession of the full text of Zeno, the dis- | 


crepancy would explain itself. If all that we knew of 
Plato’s psychological divisions had been contained in this 
passage and a statement that he divided the soul into Aoyor 
Eyov, Ovpoedés, and émriOupntixov, we should have had 
some difficulty in reconciling the two. Hirzel, 1. p. 154, 
155 appears to be unaware of the passage in Nemesius: 
he accepts the evidence of Tertullian, but explains it as 
an ethical rather than a physical distinction. 


95. Epiphan. adv. Haeres. 111. 2. 9 (111. 36), Zynvwv o 
Kereeds 6 Yrackos épn...deiv...€xeuv To Oetov ev povw Te 
v@ padrov S€ Oeov nyeicOat Tov vodv. Eat yap abava- 
TOS. 2.055 EXeye O€ Kal meTa Ywpiopov ToD owyatos * * * 
Kat éxarer THY vpuxny Trodvypovioy mvedpa, ov pny SE 
ap@Oaprov &:’ crov éreyev avtnv elvar. éxdatravarar yap 
UTO TOD TOAD xpovov Eis TO adavés, ws dno. Cf. 
August. contra Acad. II. 17, 38, quamobrem cum Zeno 
sua quadam de mundo et maxime de anima, propter 
quam vera philosophia vigilat, sententia delectaretur, 
dicens eam esse mortalem, nec quidquam esse praeter 
hune sensibilem mundum, nihilque in eo agi nisi corpore ; 
nam et deum ipsum ignem putabat. 

+d Gctov: cf. Cleanth. frag. 21, Stein, Psychol. p. 97. 

woduxpévioyv: the language of this extract recalls the 
objection of Cebes in the Phaedo to Socrates’ proof of 


| 


J 
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the immortality of the soul p. 87 a—88 B, recapitulated 
by Socrates. p. 95 B—E, cf. especially ro 5€ amrogatveuy bre 
ioxupov Ti dot 7 uy Kal Beoedés Kal hv ert mpoTepov 
mpiv npas avOpwtrous yevéoOar ovdey Kwrvew ns wavta 
TavTa pnvvev abavaciav pev py, OTe S€ trodvypomov Té 
dori uy, Kai hv Tov mpoTepoy apnyavov Scov ypovoy 
Kal yoet Te Kal érparrev moAAd atta «.7.r. For the 
limited future existence which the Stoics allowed to the 
soul see Zeller, p. 218 foll. and add Schol. ad Lucan. 1x. 1, 
alii (animas) solidas quidem, postquam exierint de corpore, 
permanere, sed deinde tractu temporis dissipari: haec 
opinio Stoicorum. There was considerable variation in 
points of detail among the various members of the soul: 
see on Cleanth. frag. 41. 

rod oéparos: Some such words as ypovoy tiva Siapéverv 
have fallen out here. 

oJ...dp0aprov: this is not inconsistent with a@avaros 
above. The soul never perishes entirely, although event-~ \ 
ually it passes into a higher power, Diog. vir. 156. 
spuyny peta Gavarov émipéverv, POaprnv Sé elvar. Stein 


Psychol. p. 145. 


96. Themist. de An. 68 a Speng. 11. p. 30, 24, adr’ 
opos Znvove pev viroreltetal tus arodoyia Kexpaabar 
OrAnv Se brov tod aodpatos pacKovte THY Yuyny Kal THY 
éEodov autis avev POopas Tov ovyKpiparos jn TroLovvTt. 

The passage of Aristotle is de An. 1 3 §6, p. 406 a 
30—65, where he says that one of the objections to 
the view that the soul «uve? ro copa is that in that case 
the soul’s movements will correspond to those of the 
body, so that if the body moves locally, the soul may do 
the same and change its position with regard to the body 
by leaving it. ef 8€ rodr’ évdéyeras, Erowr’ dv TO avic- 

» tacGar ta teOvedta tov Sowv. We might therefore 
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infer from this passage that Zeno taught that the soul 
moved the body (frag. 91). 

Themistius says that Zeno is rescued from this dilemma 
by the doctrine of xpaois 5: drwy, for which see on frag. 
52. He seems to refer to the Stoic view of the soul as 
the bond of union for the body, so that body cannot exist 
qua body without the presence of soul, cf. IJambl. ap. 
Stob. Ecl. 1. 49. 38, p. 368, 6, xa” ods 5 pia Sw tijs 
puyns éotw 4 Tod auvOérov, cvyxexpauerns THS uyi7s 
T® copart. Sext. Math. 1x. 72, ovdé yap mpotepoy ro 
cépa Swaxparntixoy hv avtay (Tav v~uyav) addr’ avral 
TO TwOpATL sUupOVHS joav aitiae x.7.A. The best illus- 
tration however is Sext. Math. vil. 234, Pact yap ypuyny 
Neyer Oar Styas, TO Te TUVexov THY SANY GUYKpLOW Kal 
Kar idlayv TO nyepoviKov. Stay yap elTmpev ouvEertavat 
Tov avOpwrov ex uyis Kal cwpatos, 7 TOY Oavartoy elvat 
Nopiopoy wuyns amd cwpatos, idiws Kadodmey TO 7Yye- 
joovixov, the meaning of which passage seems to be that 
only the »yexorvexov and not the whole soul is said 
depart, inasmuch as the corpse must possess cuvextixn 
Svvayts in the form of é£is, for otherwise it will be 
altogether non-existent. (See Stein, Erkenntnistheorie, 
p. 105 foll.) But there is no inconsistency with the 
present passage, since the change of ro ouvéyov from 
yuyn to é&s is Popa tov ouyxpiparos (for POopa 
\Oavaros see on frag. 95). 


97. Lactant. Inst. vu. 7. 20, Esse inferos Zenon 
Stoicus docuit et sedes piorum ab implis esse discretas: 
et illos quidem quietas et delectabiles incolere regiones, 
hos vero luere poenas in tenebrosis locis atque in caeni 
voraginibus horrendis. 

Cf. Tertull. de anima c. 54, quos quidem miror quod 
imprudentes animas circa terram prosternant cum illas 

H. P. W 
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a saplentibus multo superioribus erudiri adfirment. ubi 
erit scholae regio in tanta distantia diversoriorum? qua 
ratione discipulae ad magistros conventabunt, tanto dis- 
crimine invicem absentes? quid autem illis postremae 
eruditionis usus ac fructus iam iam conflagratione peri- 
turis? reliquas animas ad inferos deiciunt. Hirzel thinks 
that Virgil’s description of the souls of the lost in Aen. 
VI. 1s derived from Stoic sources, and therefore ultimately 
from Zeno, and refers to Ecl. vi. 31, Georg. Iv. 220, Aen. 
vi. 724, for the influence of Stoicism on Virgil. The same 
writer correctly points out the distinction between the 
treatment of popular religion in this doctrine of Zeno and 
that which appears in those passages (to be presently 
considered) where the attributes of the popular deities 
are explained away by rationalistic allegory. He compares 
the spirit of the present passage with the Platonic myths, 
called by Grote “fanciful illustrations invented to expand 
and enliven general views,” and suggests that it may 
have occurred in the vroXreia, which Zeno, as we are told 
by Plutarch, directed against the Platonic school (see 
Hirzel, Untersuchungen II. pp. 25—31). It is certainly 
hardly credible that Zeno can have attached any philo- 
sophical importance to a theory stated in these terms, 
and it is better to regard it as a concession to popular 
belief in a matter which could not be formulated with 
scientific precision. See also Stein, Psych. p. 149 and 
162, who infers that Zeno agreed with Chrysippus rather 
than with Cleanthes in the controversy appearing in 
Cleanth. frag. 41. The general view of the school was 
that the soul after death ascends to the upper aether and 
is preserved there among the stars to which it is akin: 
Sext. Math. 1x. 78, 74, Cic. Tusc. 1. 42, 43. 


98. Plut. plac. Iv. 21. 4, 76 5 dwvaev vireo rod Zyvwvos 
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eipnpévov, 8 xat dovnv xarodow, éote wvedpa Statetvov 
GIO TOU nye“oviKod péexpt Papuyyos Kai yAOTTNS Kal TOY 
Oixelwy opyavev. 


Cf. on Cleanth. frag. 43. 
99. Eustath. in Il. & 506, p. 1158, 37, nepodavous 


xnpuxas "Ounpos xavrav0a eirav tov cata Znvwva THs 
dwvis opov mpovréBarev cinovra’ “dwvy ears anp Tre- 
TANYPEVOS.” 

Cf. Diog. L. vit. 55, gore 5€ dwvyn anp memrnypévos. 
This frag. is taken from Wachsmuth, Comm. I. p. 12. 
Sound is produced by the breath coming in contact with 
the external air; in the case of an animal the air is said 
to be struck vo opis, while the voice of man is évapOpos 
kai amo Stavoias éxtreptropevn, Diog. |. c. See also the 
passages quoted by Stein, Psychol. n. 248. 

Cf. Plato’s definition, Tim. p. 67 B., GddAws pév ody 
dovyv Oapev thy Sv a@rwv vm’ aépos éyxeparov Te Kal 
aipatos péxype puyns wrnyny ScadiSopévnv. Ar. de An. 
1, 8 discusses yrodos, axon, and ¢wy7. Sound is formed 
Otav vrouévyn TANyels 6 anp Kal un SiayvO7 (§ 3, p. 419 
b 21): voice is then defined as wodos tis eurypuyou 
(§ 9, p. 420 b. 5) and is minutely described. 


100. Galen, Hipp. et Plat. plac. 1. 5, v. p. 241, K, 
6 Oavpalopevos iro tTév cTwiKdY ANOYyos 6 Zyvwvos... 
Exes yap Ode. “dawvn dia hapuyyos yowpel. ef Sé Fv amo 
Tov éyxeparouv xywpodca, ove av dia dapvyyos éywper. 
SOev Sé Aoyos, Kat hwvn éxeiPev yowpet. Royos 5é ao 
Savoias ywpel, Wot ovK ev TH eyxeharw éeotiy 7 Siavora.” 

It is tempting to suggest that Adyos and dwyr) have 
changed places: the argument would certainly be more 
transparent if the transposition were made: cf. the 
following passage in Galen, speaking of Diogenes Baby- 
lonius: dev éxréumretas 7 pwvy, cal _y EvapOpos* ovKody 

\Q—2 
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Kat 7 onuaivovoa évapOpos dwvn éxeiMev’ todTo Sé Aoryos. 
Kal Noyos apa éxeiOev exméureta. obey nat n evn. 
Galen’s comment is that Zeno has omitted some of the 
necessary afiwpuara, while Diogenes has too many. He 
also points out the fallacy underlying the preposition 
ato, which is ambiguous; either é& or vio ought to have 
been used, in which case the argument could never have 
stood the test of daylight. The gist however of his 
argument against Zeno, which is given at some length, 
is that Zeno has been deceived by the following fallacy: 
ofev o Dovyos éxiréuretat, éxet Set nal tov Svadroytopmov 
yiryver au, TouTéaTiv, ev excivm TO poplm. TodTo bé dncopev 
avtixpus elvat yeidos, ov yap el te Kata Tpoaipeow ex 
Tivos éxiréutretat Kat éxelvo TO poptov SeixvuTas thy 
Stavovay Urapxeuv, KaOatrep ovdé TO OUpoy ovde TO WTVEANOV 
ovde 7 Kopula ovdé TO atromatnua. Wachsmuth quotes 
further passages from Galen's argument in which Zeno’s 
name is mentioned, but they add nothing to the words 
cited above. Chrysippus, and after him Diogenes of Babylon : 
(Cic. N. D. 1. 41), laboured to prove that the birth of / : 
Athene from the head of Zeus in no way conflicted with 
their view that the breast was the seat of reason (Zeller, 
p. 364). See generally Stein, Psychol. p. 137. 


101. Galen, Hipp.. et Plat. plac. 1m. 5, v. p. 247, 
Kihn, «ai rodro Bovreral ye Znvwv xai Xpvourmos apa 
T@ oetépp yop@ travti SiadlSocGat tTHv éx Tod mpoc- 
mecovtos éEwbev éyyevopévny TO popip Kivnow eis THY 
apxny THs yuxns, i’ ataOnrar ro Caov. 

This passage occurs in the course of the discussion 
as to dwvn and dcavora as a parenthetical argument, and 
Galen objects that there is no perceptible interval of time 
between the impression and the sensation. Cf. Plut. plac. 
Iv. 23. 1, impressions are made on the organ of sense but 
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the seat of feeling is in the nyeuovxov. Philo de mund. 
Opif. p. 114 Pfeiff. (quoted on Cleanthes, frag. 3). See 
also Stein, Erkenntnistheorie, p. 306. 


102. Galen, Hipp. et Plat. plac. 1. 5, v. p. 322, 
Kiihn, 6 tre Zyvewv mpds Tovs eriNapBavouévous, OTe Tavra 
Ta Cnrovupeva eis TO oTOpa hépes, Epnoev “GAN ov Tavta 
KaTaTiverat”, ovTe THS KaTaTOTEWS AANWS GY OlKELOTEpOY 
Neyouévns ovTe THs KataBacews Tav pynOévTwy, eb pn 
wept tov Owpaxa To nyemovixoy nuiy Av, eis 0 TavTa 
mavrTa péperat. 

dpa, so I. Miiller for MSS. dépecyv. This obscure passage 
was formerly punctuated as though Zeno’s words extended 
from add’ ov travta to déperar, but, if the context is read, 
it is at once plain that I. Miiller is right in putting the 
inverted commas after xaramiveras. Chrysippus, who is 
being quoted, is aiming to prove the location of the nye- 
povixov in the breast by the usage of ordinary speech: 
e.g. avaBaivey tov Oupov—xatativey thy yoNnv—orTa- 
paypata xaramivecbai—xatamiov to pnbev amnrOev: 
then comes this reference to Zeno, and the conclusion 
ovre—géperac is the inference drawn by Chrysippus from 
the facts stated. Still, it is by no means clear what was 
the force of the objection made to Zeno or of his rejoinder. 
Miiller translates:—Et Zeno reprehendentibus, quod 
omnia, quae in quaestionem vocarentur, in ore gestaret, 
‘at, inquit, ‘non omnia a me devorantur, apparently 
making Zeno the subject of gépes, but the Latin is in 
other respects hardly less obscure than the Greek. 
Wachsmuth, who has the old punctuation, interprets 
mavra ta Entovupeva as “affectus” and suggests péperas 
for deperv, but what meaning he deduces from the passage 
I. do not understand. In this perplexity, the following 
explanation is suggested. mavta ta mrovpeva is the 
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subject of dépec and the objectors say :—all objects of 
investigation are ultimately concerned with the mouth. 
For dépes see L. and S. of éwiAapBavoyevor are the 
Epicureans, who denied the existence of any intermediate 
onpatvopevov (AexTov) between onpaivoy (dwvn) and 
Tuyxavov (To éxtés vToxeipevov), cf. Sext. Math. virr. 11 
foll. and esp. 13, of 8€ mepi rov ‘Ezrixovpov...gaivovrar... 
mept TH pwvyn TO adrdNOes Kal YrevSos atrodeltrewv. Diog. L. 
X. 33, wav ovv mpayua ovopate TO TpOTwS eTiTETAypLEVO 
évapyés éott. But this nominalism went hand in hand 
with the most absolute credence in every sense-perception. 
To the Stoic, however, not every ¢avracia is évapyns, but 
only that which is xataXnmrixyn. Hence Zeno’s reply :— 
however this may be, we can’t swallow everything. xara- 
miverac is substituted for catraXauBaverat, just as orca 
takes the place of dwv7n. Some confirmation of this guess 
may be found in the recurrence of to {nrovpevov, Cnreiy, 
etc. in Epicurean texts (Diog. x. 33, 37, 38, Sext. Math. 
x1. 21). If Miiller’s punctuation is adopted, this fragment 
ought rather to be numbered with the aroOéypuara, but, 
in a matter of so much uncertainty, I have not ventured 
to remove it from the physical fragments, among which it 
is placed by Wachsmuth. 

otre x... It would not be correct to speak of “swallow- 
ing” or “imbibing” another’s words, in any other case 
unless (dAAws €¢ 7) the dominant part of the soul were 
in the breast. For xatamocews cf. Ar. Ach. 484 (of 
Dicaearchus encouraging his @uyods to persevere in taking 
the part of the Lacedaemonians) éornxas; ov« el xata- 
miwyv Evperidny ; 


103. Cic. de Divin. 11. 119, contrahi autem animum 
Zeno et quasi labi putat atque concidere et ipsum esse 
dormire. 
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Elsewhere sleep is said to be caused by a slackening 
of the tension in the wvedpa. Diog. L. vil. 158, rov de 
Yirvov yiverOar éxAvopévou Tod aicOntixod Tovov mepl TO 
nyepovexov. Plut. plac. v. 23. 4, TXarwv of Srwixol rov 
fev Uarvov yiverOar avéces TOD aicOntixod wvevparos, ov 
Kat’ avayaracpov, xabadrep emi ths ys, pepomévou Sé os 
émri TO nyewovixoy wecodpvov. For Plato's theory of sleep 
cf. Tim. p. 45 D, E, and for the Stoics, Stein, Psychol. 
p. 141. 


104 Stob. Flor. Monac. 198, 6 avrés (Znvov) én 
THY ev Spaci amo rod dépos AapBavew TO das, THv Sé 
apuyny aro taév pabnuarov. 

For the Stoic theory of vision see Zeller, p. 221, n. 4. 
Stem, Psych. n. 241. In Plut. plac. Iv. 21, dpacus is 
defined as mvedpa Siateivov amd nyepovixod péxpis 
opOarpav. The views of the ancient philosophers before 
Aristotle will be found concisely stated in Grote’s Plato Tt 
Ill. 265 n., and for Aristotle see Grote’s Aristotle, p. 465. 


105. Varro de L. L. v. 59, sive, ut Zenon Citieus, 
animalium semen ignis is, qui anima ac mens. 

Mueller’s punctuation of the passage has been followed: 
in Spengel’s edition, Zeno’s statement is made to extend 
farther. ignis = wvedjya in the next fragment. Zeller 
remarks: “ Plutarch (Plac. v. 16, 2. 17, 1. 24, 1) draws 
attention to the inconsistency of saying that the animal 
soul, which is warmer and rarer than the vegetable soul, 
has been developed thereout by cooling and condensation,” 
p- 213, n. 1. Stein’s explanation of this paradox (Psych. 
p. 115—117) is ingenious, but he is driven to assume / 


that d@vovs is warmer than yuyn, which seems question- - 
able. 


106. Euseb. P. E. xv. 20. 1, Ar. Did. fr. phys. 39, 
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Diels p. 470, ro 5€ oréppa dno o Znvev eiva & 
peOinaw avOpwros mveipa pel vypod, Wuyns pépos Kal 
anooTacpa Kat ToD oTréppatos TOU TUY TrpoyoveY Képac ua 
kal piypa Tay THs Wuyns pepev auveNndrvOos° Exov yap 
Tovs AGyous TO SAM TOUS aUTOVs ToUTO, bray apeOy Eis THY 
pntpav cvrAd\ndhOey vm’ GrrAov mvevpatos, pépos vAruy7s 
THs TOD OnrEos KpuhOév Te hvet xivovpevoy Kai avappiTt- 
Comevoyv vm’ éxeivov mpocdapBavov ae [eis] To vypov Kat 
av£opuevov €€ avrov. Theodoret freely copies Euseb. gr. 
aff. cur. V. 25, Zjvov 5é o Kerievs 0 tHade THs aipécews 
nynodpevos Ttovade tepl Wuyns Sokalew tors oixeious 
édiSake houtntas’ tov yap rou avOperrivov Oopov vypov 
dvTa Kai petéyovTa mvevpatos THS Yuxns Ednoev elvat 
pépos TE Kai aTrOOTTagpLA Kal TOU TaY TrpoyoveY oTéppaToS 
Képacpa Te Kal piypa éF aravrayv Tév THS Yuyns poplwv 
cuva0pocbév. Plut. de cohib. Ira, 15, xairos (xaOamep o 
Znvov éreye TO omrépwa ovppuypa Kal Képacpa Tav THS 
wuyns Suvapéwv virapyew amectracpévov) oltw «K.T.X. 
ib. plac. v. 4. 1, Zyvov (76 oéppa) cdpa Wuy7ns yap 
elvat avrootmacua. Same in Galen, hist. phil. 31. x1x. 
322 K., cf. Galen, dpor tarp. 94 (x1x. 370 K.), oréppya eortiv 
avOpwTrov 8 weOinaw dvOpwros pe? vypov ruyns uépous 
dptrayua Kal ovppuvypa Tod Tey Tpoyovwy yévous, olov 
TE AUTO HY Kal avTO Guppy Oey arrexpiOn. Diog. vi. 158, 
avOparrov Sé oréppa, 5 peBinow 6 avOpwrros, yweO vypod 
acuyxipvacbar (Néyouow) Tois THS Yuyns pmépecs Kata 
pry ov TOD TOY Trpoyovwy Noyov. 

See also Zeller, p. 212, 213. Stem, Psych. n. 252, 
collects the various points of resemblance between the 
Stoics and the Hippocratean school of medicine. 

ovdrdAnpeéy : conceptum, cf. Sext. Math. v. 55 foll. 

ove: 18 productive (not intrans.). So perhaps in the 
well known line: Hom. II. vi. 149, ws avdpav yeven, 7 

a. peev hve 7 8 arroAnyet. Otherwise, as te is not required 
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by the sense, we might suggest that repves arose from 
gverat, cf. Diog. L. vil. 159, rav ets tov yay Kata- 
Bardropévwv oreppatwv & trarawmlévra ove Ete dieras. 
Cleanth. fr. 24, @amep yap évds Tivos ta pépn TavTa 
déera, «7.4. Diels suggests xepacQév re dvec and Usener 
pupa emiayvet. 

«ts after aei is perhaps due to dittography. 


107. Plut. plac. v. 5. 2, Znvwv (ras Onreias) HAnv 
bev vypav mpolec Oar, oiovet amd THS TUyyupVvacias Operas, 
ov nv orepuartxov. The same in Galen, hist. phil. c. 31, 
xIx. 322 K., cf. Diog. L. vil. 159, 1d 8€ ris Onreias 
(orrépua) dyovov arodaivoyvrat’ atovoyv te yap elvas Kai 
oAuyov Kai VdaTta@des, Ws 6 Upaipos Pyaiv. 

omepparndy. Diels, p. 418 reads oméppa memrtuxov. 


108. Sext. Emp. adv. Math. Ix. 133, Znvwv 5€é «at 
ToLlovTOY npwTa NOyov' Tovs Oeods EVAGYWS aY TLS TLULEM. 
Tovs 8€ pn SvTas ovK dy Tis evAGyws Tin’ Eeioly apa 
Geoi. 

Sextus proceeds to describe the forced interpretation 
which Diogenes of Babylon and others put upon Zeno’s 
words in order to get rid of the transparent sophistry 
(ib. 183—136). Theon, Progymn. 12, p. 251 (Spengel, 
Rhet. gr. p. 126, 16) gives proofs of the existence of the 
gods, among which is: é&js 5é Gre Kal rots codois Soxei, 
olov [IAdtwm, 'Apsororérer, Zynvove. 


109. Lactant. de ira Dei c. 11, Antisthenes...unum 
esse naturalem Deum dixit, quamvis gentes et urbes suos 
habeant populares. Eadem fere Zeno cum suis Stoicis. 
Cf. Philod. mwepi evoeB8. p. 84 Gomp., wravres ovv of amo 
Lnvwvos, e Kai atrédevtrov TO Satpovioy...€va Oeov Néyou- 
ov elvas, 
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At first sight these passages are inconsistent with frag. 
108, but in reality there is no such difficulty: cf: Athenag. 
Suppl. c. 6, p. 78, quoted supra on frag. 45. The Stoics 
strongly opposed the follies of the popular belief, while ar \\ 
the same time they called attention to the germ of truth 
which it contained, being no doubt anxious to preserve it 
as a basis for morality. Zeller well observes, p. 347, 
“Holding that the name of God belongs in its full and 
original sense only to the one primary being, they did not 
hesitate to apply it in a limited and derivative sense t 
all those objects by means of which the divine power is 
especially manifested.” In testing how far this admission 
goes, it should be observed that the Stoic in Cic. N. D. 01. 
45 distinctly denies that the derivative gods are human 
in shape, cf. Philod. zrepi evoeB. p. 85 G., avOpwrroedeis 
yap éxeivor ov vopitovot adda aépas Kai mvevpata Kal 
aiMépas. For Antisthenes cf. Philod. zepi evoeB. p. 73 G., 
wap ’AvricBéver & év ev TO hvoik@ AEyeTAL TO KaTa 
vopmov elvat trodXovs Oeovs, xaTa 5é guaow &wa. 


110. Cic. N. D. 1. 36, Cum vero Hesiodi Qeoyoviay 
interpretatur, tollit omnino usitatas perceptasque cogniti- 
ones deorum; neque enim Jovem neque Iunonem neque 
Vestam neque quemquam qui ita appelletur in deorum 
‘ habet numero sed rebus inanimis atque mutis per quandam 
significationem haec docet tributa nomina. 

Hestodi @ecyoviav: Introd. p. 31. 

Lovem: see on frag. 111 and cf. Flach, Glossen u. 
Scholien zur Hesiodischen Theogonie, p. 66. 

Iunonem = air: see infra and cf. Cic. N. D. 11. 66; she is 
identified with air as being the wife of Iuppiter (= aether), 
and air is regarded as feminine, quod nihil est eo mollius. 
Similarly” Hpn =air in Empedocles (R. and P.§ 131). ap 
is also one of Plato’s derivations, who says the order of 
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the letters has been reversed, yvoins & dv ei moAXNaxts 
Aéyors TO THS” Hpas dvoma, Crat. p. 404 c. 

Vestam: cf. N. D. 1. 67. “ Wahrscheinlich leitete 
Zenon ihren Namen von éoravaz ab und brachte hiermit, 
anspielend auf den Altar der Hestia im Prytaneum, den 
Stillstand der Erde im Mittelpunkt der Welt in Verbind- 
ung.” Krische, p. 401. 

This is perhaps the best place to refer to a supposed 
fragment of Zeno contained in Philodem. zrepi Oeay dia- 
yoyns, Hercul. vol. vi. Tab. 1. 1, <av> 64 <o> Znvov 
&xacrov <Tov Oedv amretpa Karéyew> 5n Ta eve <tTNHpLa>... 
<ovxe a>v cuvaxo<rovbe ei pn TU> TaVv aiwv<wy> Kal 
a<&u> otras dta<h>Oicape<vos> ws pe<ta Ta>s Beas. It 
will be seen that so little of the papyrus is legible here 
that the sense for which it is quoted by Zeller, p. 165 
n. 5, is entirely due to the imagination of the Naples 
editor. Prof. Scott (Fragm. Hercul. p. 181) nightly 
characterises this as “gibberish,” and wonders that Zeller 
should have seriously quoted it: see also Wachsm. Comm. 
I. p.9n. If we are to follow the conjectures of the 
Naples editor of this work of Philodemus, there are at 
least three other fragments of Zeno preserved in it. In 
no place but this, however, does the name of Zeno occur, 
and, though the doctrines appear to belong to some Stoic, 
there is no reason whatever for supposing that they 
originated with Zeno. They will be found at Tab. Iv. 7. 
c. iv. col. I. c. xi. and col, If. c. xi. 


111. Minucius Felix Octav. 19. 10, Idem (Zeno) 
interpretando Iunonem aera Iovem caelum Neptunum 
mare ignem esse Vulcanum et ceteros similiter vulgi deos 
elementa esse monstrando publicum arguit graviter et 
revincit errorem. 

Lovem: it is clear that Zeus was identified with the 
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aether or pure fiery essence, of which caelum is here an 
equivalent, as in Pacuvius ap. Cic. N. D. 11. 91, hoc quod 
memoro nostri caelum Grai perhibent aethera. Cf. Chrysipp. 
ap. Philod. wepi evoef. p. 79 Gomp.,"Hpatoroy Se mip 
elvat...Aia 5é tov aidépa. Diog. L. vil. 147 God is the 
creator of the universe, and, as it were, the father of all; 
his various manifestations are described by different names. 
Ala pev yap hac 80 bv ta rravra’ Zhva Sé nadovor trap 
oaov Tov Cnv aitics éorw, 7 da Tod Chy Kexwpnxer...... 
“Hpav Sé cata thy eis aépa: cal "Hdatocroy xara rnv eis 
TO Teyuixoy Tip’ Kai Ilocedava Kata Thy eis TO Vypov. 
The extract from Minuc. Felix lends some slight weight 
to Krische’s theory (p. 398) that the whole of Diogenes’ 
description is ultimately derived from Zeno. The same 
writer thinks that the explanation of the myths of the 
mutilation of Uranus and the binding of Cronos (Cic. 
N. D. 11. 63, 64) belongs to Zeno. 

ignem. Diogenes’ rip reyvexov is, according to Krische, 
a blunder: Hephaestus is elsewhere identified with earthly 
fire (rTiv dAoya in Plut. de Iside c. 66, for which however 
see on Cleanth.. frag. 23). But see Zeller, p. 359, 1. 
These explanations were not novelties introduced by the 
Stoa, except in so far as they were specially adapted to Stoic 
dogmas. Cf. Sext. Math. 1x. 18 (after citing Euhemerus 
and Prodicus), cat da tottro rov pév adprov Anunrpay 
voto Onvat tov Se olvov Aucvucoy ro 8é bdwp Tlocedava 
to 8 1rip" Hdatotov xa 75n tay evypnorovvtwy Exacrov. 


112. Valer. Probus in Virg. Ecl. vi. 31, p. 21, 14 Keil: 
sunt qui singulis elementis principia adsignaverunt... 
Thales Milesius magister eius (Anaximenis) aquam. Hanc 
quidem Thaletis opinionem ab Hesiodo putant manare 
qui dixerit: #rov wey wrpwriota yaos yévet’, avTap erretta. 
Nam Zenon Citieus sic interpretatur aquam ydos ap- 


A 
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pellatum azo rob yéeoPar, quamquam eandem opinionem 
ab Homero possumus intellegere quod ait ‘Oxeavov te 
Oeav yéveow xal pnrépa TnOvv. This frag. is cited by 
Wachsmuth Comm. I. p. 11, who adds “eadem originatio 
est apud Achill. Tat., Isag. in Arat. phaen. 3. 125 e. Petav.” 

The lines of Hesiod, Theog. 116 foll. are often quoted, 
e.g. by Plato, Symp. 178 B, to prove the antiquity of love, 
and by Ar. Met. 1 4 1 as an indication that Hesiod 
recognised both the-efficient and the final cause. Aris- 
totle also refers to the passage in Phys. Iv. 1 and de Caelo 
il. 1. 298 b. 25, and Krische suggests (p. 395) that the 
application which is put upon it by him in the latter 
place prevented Zeno from identifying yaes with his own 
mpwTn vAn as might have been expected. Cf. also the 
anecdote related of Epicurus in Sext. Math. x. 18, 19. 

dwd rod xéo0a. Krische |. c. remarks that this deri- | 
vation is probably referred to in Plat. Cratyl. 402 B 
where Socrates, after saying that Heraclitus likened all 
things to a flowing river, and that Homer’s line showed 
that he was of the same opinion, proceeds: olwas 5¢ xal 
“Hatoédos. 


113. Schol. on Apoll. Rhod. 1. 498, cat Zyvev dé rod 
map ‘Howdp yaos tdwp eclvai dnow, ob osuvifavovtos 
thoy yiver Oat, hs mnyvupevns 7H YA oTEpEepviovTaL. TplToV 
dé “Epwra yeyovévas cal’ “Halodon, iva ro rip wapacrnoy: 
mupwoéaTepoy yap alos “Epws. 

This passage shows clearly that Zeno must have re- 
jected or been ignorant of 1]. 118 and 119 of the Theog. 
see Krische, p. 396. 

xdos. See on frag. 112 and add Cornut. c. 17, p. 85 
Osann, éore 5é xaos pev TO ™po TIS Staxoapjoews ye- 
VOMEVOY Uypov, ATO THS YVTEWS OUTWS wVOLATMEVOD. 

ty: similar views with regard to the formation of the 
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earth are attributed to Xenophanes. Huppolyt. 1. 14, radra 
Sé dmot yevéoOar Ste wavra ernrdoOncay Tarai Tov dé 
rorrov év to THAD EnpavOjvac x.7.r., and to Anaxagoras 
(Zeller, pre-Socratics 11. p. 356). Hence Zeno himself 
spoke of earth as vroorabun travror, frag. 114. 

avpwSterepov: a familiar comparison. Pind. P. Iv. 219 
Medea év dpacl xatouévay. Virg. Aen. Iv. 68, uritur in- 
felix Dido. Georg. 111. 244, in furias ignemque ruunt: 
amor omnibus idem. Cf. Schol. ad Hes. Theog. 120, 78 
Epos...evioe 8€ wip* TO Trupwdes yap THS émiOupias. 

The authorities give two further Stoic explanations of 
Hesiod’s Eros; (1) with a reference to Aoyos omreppariKos. 
Cornut. c. 17, p. 86 Osann, 6 8é”"Epws ovy avrois yeyovévas 
éppnOn, ) opun ert ro yevrvdv. (2) Fire regarded as 
ovvextixy Svvapis: Schol. ad Hes. Theog. 120, ta tpla 
orotyela eirdy To 8 Aéyer TO Tip Sep Saipoviws epwrd 
gynot, cuvappole yap nai ouvaye Kal évodv mrépuxev. 
On the passage generally cf. Flach, Glossen u. Scholien, 
p. 37, who attributes to Zeno the words in the Schol. on 
1, 115, é« 5&8 rod Ydaros éyévovto Ta oToryeta, yh Kata 
auvitnow, anp Kata avabdoow' TO Sé AeETToOmEpes TOD 
aépos yéyove trip, ra dé pn xara éEootpaxiapov THs Ys, 
which appear also in Cornut. c. 17, p. 84 Osann. This is 
likely enough, but there is no direct evidence. The same 
remark applies to the derivation of Kpovos from ypdvos 
id. p. 44 (cf. Cic. N. D. 11. 64). Flach refers many other 
definitions to Zeno: a list of some of them will be found 
at p. 48 of his work, but those of his inferences which are 
not supported by direct evidence cannot be dealt with 
here. 


114. Schol. on Hes. Theog. 117, Zyjvev 5¢ 6 Yraceds 
éx Tov vypod THv vIrocTaOuny yay yeyevvncOai dyow, 
zpirov 5 “Epwra ryeyovévat, O0ev o érraryopevos abereirat 
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otlyos. Of. Diog. L. vit. 187, vrocrabuny 8 mavtov 
THY yHVv, Méeonv aTravTwy ovoav. 

Wachsmuth connects this with frag. 113. For the 
general sense cf. frag.52. The word viroocraOpn is Platonic 
(Phaed. 109 c). 


115. Schol. on Hes, Theog. 134 Gaisf. Gr. Poet. Min. 
II. 482, 6 Znvev dot tovs Tirdvas dca wavres eipno bar 
Ta atouxyeia TOU KOopov. Kotov yap Aéyes THY TroLoTnTa 
Kata tpomnv “Atodwcny tov w mpos TO K, Kpetov dé to 
Bacirsxov Kat nyepovexov, ‘Trrepiova Sé thy dvw Kxivnow 
amo tov vmepavw iévar. eet 5€ hvow eyes TavtTa Ta 
Bapn adépeva rimrew advobev Td TorovTov eldos lazrerov 
ExanECe. 

movotynra, frag. 53. mdvra ta Bdpn, frag. 67. Bdpn...dvabev... 
eBos: so Flach, p. 223 after Schoemann. The old reading 
was xovda...dvw...uépos. Osann suggested tmrew for 
wimrew. Cf. Cornut. c. 17, p. 91 Osann, oftas vid rap 
manratav latreros pev wvopacn 6 dNOyos Kal’ dv hovntixa 
Ta Sada éyéveto cal bros 6 Wodos atrerenéo On, iadetos Tis 
av? id yap y dwvn. Koios d€¢ eal’ dv trota Twa ta dvta 
éoti’ T@ yap K ToAAaYXod ot “Iwves avr rod 7 ypdvrat... 
Kpios dé xa’ dv ra pev dpxer wai Suvvacreves tav wpary- 
patov ta & vroréraxtas cal Suvactevetar’ évrevOev Taya 
kal Tov éy Tois Trotmviows Kpiod Tpocayopevopévov. “Trrep- 
iwv dé al dv vrrepavw Tiva érépwy TrepiTopevetar. See 


Flach, Glossen u. Scholien zur Hes. Th. p. 42 foll. 


116. Schol. on Hes. Theog. 139, Gaisf. Gr. Poet. Min. 
II, 484. Kuxrqwras. Znvov Sé radw dvoixwrépws tas 
éyxuxrXovs gopas eipjoOai dyow S10 Kal Ta ovopata 
tovtwy é&éOero Bpovrny te nal Yrepomny’ “Apynv &e 
érresOn ace Tov apyjta Kepavvov’ maidas Sé dnow 
avrovs tod Ovpavod éreid) wavta taita ta wan Teel 
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Tov ovpavoy éict...[év ypdve yap Tie éyévovTo &yKxuKAoL 
mwepipopai Tov mrupos éx Tov aépos |. . 

Flach’s arrangement of the text is quite different: he 
inserts the words év ypovw—aépos after eipjabai dyovy, 
altering gopds into mepipopds. See his interpretation, 
p. 50. 

kyxukMous dopds. The band of aether which formed the 
external stratum of the world revolved in a circle round 
it. Stob. Ecl. 1. 14. 14 p. 142, 13, ro ai@épsov (pas) qepe- 
gepas xivetrar. In the matter of the revolving aether 
Zeno followed Aristotle, whose quinta essentia 1s described 
by Sextus as ro xuxAodopyntixov copa (Pyrrh. UW. 31). 
Aristotle himself approves of the Platonic derivation from 
cel Ociy and censures Anaxagoras for referring it to aiéw 
(de Caelo 1. 2); see also Krische, p. 306 foll. 

Bpévrnv re nal Zrepérnv. Wachsmuth says:—“immo 
Bpovrnv te Kali orepowny, but surely Hesiod is the 
subject to é&é@ero as to gyot below. riPecPar dvoua is 
used regularly of the father: eg. Isae. 11. § 36, ro éu@ 
madi éOéunv To dvopa TO éxeivou. 

lv xpévp «rd. These words cannot belong to Zeno, 
unless Flach’s view of the passage is adopted, as they 
are inconsistent with the rest of the explanation. 


117. Philod. wept evoeB. col. 8, r<od>s5 Sé apOovs 
<doy>ous xai otrovdaias Svabécets Avooxovpous. 

From the position of these words in the fragments of 
Philodemus zrepi evoeSetas it appears probable that they 
belong to Zeno: see on frag. 40. Gomperz however p. 74 
puts a full stop after d:abécets. 

ép8ois Adyous: see Introd. p. 8, and for the ethical 
importance of the expression Stein, Erkenntnistheorie, 
p. 259 foll. Cic. Tusc. Iv. 34, ipsa virtus brevissime recta 
ratio dici potest. 
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Siatlons are opposed to ées as “permanent forms 

Initting neither of increase nor diminution,” Zeller, 
p- 103. Thus intellectual goods are divided into (1) 
virtues = dsaBécets, (2) orrovéaias é€eus such as pavtinn, 
and (3) ésrawerds évepyelas = ove EEets ote Siabécers, 
such as dpovipeuya, Stob. Ecl. 11. 7. 5, e and f, Diog. VIL. 
98, Cleanth. frag. 51, cf. Sext. Pyrrh. 111. 243, avrn yap 7 
dhpovisn Siabeots axatarnmros éors pnte €& aurns aTas 
Kat avrobev davouévn pnte ex Tov Epywv avtTns’ Kowa 
yap é€ore tavra nal tov idwwrav. For the distinction 
between &&is and dedOeors in Aristotle see Wallace on de 
An. It. 5, 417 b. 15. 

Avwexotpovs: explained physically by Xenophanes as 
clouds made to shine by their movement (Stob. Ecl. 1. 24, 
1" p. 204, 18). See also the explanations cited by Sext. 
Math. Ix. 37. 86: the latter passage appears to be Stoic, 


as recognising the belief in demons. 


118. Diog. L. vit. 149, cal pny Kat pavtixny vdeo- 
Tavat wacav dacw, eb Kal mpdvotay elvat’ Kal avtny Kat 
Téxynv atrohaivovar dia rivas exBacess, Os dnot Zyvovr. 

povrucy. The Stoic definition was as follows: Stob——1 
Eel. u. 7. 5b 12, p. 67, 16, elvae 58 tov pavtixny dacw 
émuctnuny Oewpntixny onuweiwy tev atro Oeay 7 Satpovwv 
mpos ¢ avOpwrivov Biov cuvtevovrwv. Substantially the 
same in Sext. Math. 1x. 132. 

axa. Others read 7 «av, reversing the argument: in 
fact, the Stoics seem to have appealed to the truth oN 
pavruxn as a proof of the existence of God, no less tha 
vice versa. See the references in Zeller, pp. 175, 3; 

372, 2 and 3. 

vexvnv. They prove that it is an art by the truth 
certain results, cf. Cic. de Divin. I. 23, Quid? quaeris, 
Carneades, cur haec ita fiant aut qua arte perspici possint ? 

H. P. VA 
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Nescire me fateor, evenire autem te ipsum dico videre. 
That its professors are sometimes deceived does not in- 
validate the title of divination as an art (ib. § 24), 
ef. N. D. i 12. 


ETHICA. 


119. Diog. L. vit. 84, rd 5é nO:cov pépos THs dtA0- 
codias Svatpodou els te Tov epi opuns Kal eis Tov Tept 
aya0av Kal xaxey ToTrov Kal eis Tov Trept TaBav Kal Tepi 
apeTns Kal tmepi réXous trepi re THS TpwTNs aklas Kal Ta@V 
apakewy Kat tept Tov KaOnKkdvTwy tTpotpoTav Te Kal 
amotpoTa@v’ Kat o’Tw 5 virodiarpovowy ot mepit Xpi'ortirov 
cal ’Apyédnpov cai Znvova tov Tapoéa x.7.r. 6 wev yap 
Kireeds Znveov nai 6 KreavOns ws av apyaworepot aderéo- 
TEpov Trepi Tav Tpaynatwv déXaBov. 

There is a full discussion of this passage in Zeller, 
p. 223, 1: its difficulties, however, do not affect Zeno or 
Cleanthes. — 


120. Diog. L. vi. 87, did7ep mparos o Zyvwv ev Te 
wept avOpwrrov picews Tédos El7re TO OmoAOyoupevwS TH 
guoe Cnv, omep éotl Kat aperny Civ’ dyer yap mpos 
TauTnv nas 7 dvows. Lactant. Inst. 11. 7, Zenonis 
(summum bonum) cum natura congruenter vivere. id. 
I. 8, audiamus igitur Zenonem; nam is interdum vir- 
tutem somniat. Summum, inquit, est bonum cum natura 
consentanee vivere. Stob. Ecl. 1. 7. 6%, p. 75, 11, ro dé 
réxos 6 pev Znvwv oltws amédwxe ‘TO opmoroyoupevws 
tnv’> rovto 8 éote Kal’ Eva AGyoy Kai cvpdwvov Env, ws 
TaY paxopévws CovtTwy kaxodaiovovytwv. Plut. Comm. 
Not. 23, 1, ovyt nal Znvwv rovrovs (scil. Peripatetics) 
nKorovOnoev vrroTiOeuevois GToLyEla THS evdaipovias THY 
duc cal to xata gvow. (Cf. Cic. Fin. Iv. 72, videsne 
igitur Zenonem tuum cum Aristone verbis consistere, 
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re dissidere; cum Aristotele et illis re consentire, verbis 
discrepare? ib. v. 88.) Clem. Alex. Strom. 1. 21. 129, 
p. 496 P., 179 S., warw & ad Znvov pev 6 Lrarkds TéXos 
nyettat TO Kat aperny Env, cf. Cic. Fin. Iv. 14, hunc ipsum 
Zenonis aiunt esse finem, declarantem illud, quod a te 
dictum est, convenienter naturae vivere (where see Madv.): 
ib, 111. 21, summum...bonum, quod cum positum sit in eo, 
quod opoAoyiay Stoici, nos appellemus convenientiam, etc. 

There is a conflict of testimony here between Diog. 
and Stob. as to whether Cleanthes added the words rq 
gvoe. to Zeno’s definition or found them there already. 
On the whole the fact that Diogenes quotes from a 
named book of Zeno’s makes his authority the more trust- 
worthy. So Wellmann, |. c. pp. 446—448, cf. Krische, 
p. 372, 3. Ueberweg, p. 199, adds that Diog.’s state- 
ment is all the more credible, because Speusippus, 
Polemo, and Heraclitus had enounced similar principles. 
Zeller, p. 228, 2, does not decide the point. Hirzel, 1. 
p. 105—112, argues the question at some length and 
decides in favour of Stobaeus, but his arguments are 
always biassed by the desire to vindicate the originality _ 
of Cleanthes. See also Introd. p. 14. 


121. Plut. fragm. de an. ed. Wyttenb. v*. p. 899, «ai 
OiKEeLWoews Traons Kal adAOTPLOGEWS apy TO ais Baverbau 
...06 ato Lnvewvos. 

This frag. has been taken from Stein, Erkenntnis- 
theorie, p. 271. Although we cannot with certainty 
attribute to Zeno a statement, which is only expressed 
to belong to ot amo Gnvwvos, yet there is no reason why 
he should not have taught this. The soul at birth is only 
open to the impressions of sensation, and its first impulse 
is towards self-preservation. Cf. Plut. Sto. Rep. 12, 5, 
p. 1038 c, GAr’ ovt’ alaOnais dati ols undev aic@nrov, 

VA—2 
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yoo 9 \ x a 5 ey > 7 ¥ 
ovT’ oixeiwars ols pn dev oixetov’ 7 yap oixetwats aicOnous 
Goixe TOU oiKxelov Kal avTiAnYrus elvas, 


122. Porphyr. de Abstin. 111. 19, ryv 8€é olxeiwou 
apynu tiOevrat Sixacocuvns ot amd Zyveovos. 

Sixavoovvy Is one of the four cardinal virtues (see infra. 
frag. 134) and is founded on oixeiwous in the same sense | 
as dpery generally, The natural impulse of every aa 
is towards self-preservation, so that it seeks after those 
things which are card gvovv and shuns those which are 
mapa dvow. Diog. L. vil. 85; Cic. Fin. m1. 16; Alex. 
Aphr. de an. p. 150, 28 ed. Bruns. of pév ody Srwexoi ov 
mavtes 5€ Néyovotvy MpwTov oiKeloy elvas TO C@ov avT@’ 
Exactov yap C@ov evOds yevouevoy pos TE AUTO olKEL- 
odabat, kal 5) xal rov dvOpwirov’ ot 8& yapséorepov 
Soxobvvtes Néyerv aVTOV Kal padrdov SiapOpodv crept Toddé 
gaci mpos Thy cvataciw Kal tTHpnow @xe@cbaL EvOds 
yevouevous nas Thy nuav avtav. Stob. Ecl. 1. 7. 13, 
p. 118, 11 (where the doctrine is attributed to the Peri- 
patetics). For tra mpwra xara dvow, see Madv. de Fin. 
Exc. Iv. and especially p. 818°, “ Stoici...ita disputabant, 
ut, quae postea demum, orto subito rationis lumine, quod 
in infante nondum esset accensum, et animadversa con- 
stantia convenientiaque naturae, nasceretur voluntas cum 
natura consentiendi, in qua et virtus et perfectio rationis 
esset, eam omnino a prima conciliatione dirimerent, 
bonumque constituerent, quod expeteretur, a primis, quae 
appeterentur, genere seiunctum.” 


123. Epict. diss. 1. 20. 14, xaérou avros pév 6 mpon- 
youpevos Aoyos TaV gdirtocodwy Aiav éotly orlyos. Ee 
GéXers yvavat, avayvabs ta Zyvwvos, wal dew’ ti yap 
” ‘ ? “ v4 / b] \ o@ a b / 
éyer pwaxpop eiireiy OTL TéeXOS e€aTe TO ErrecOat Oeois, ovcia 
5 ayabod ypiaots ota Set havraciay ; 
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mponyoopevos Aéyos, “leading doctrine”: not in the 
technical sense to be noticed on frag. 169. 

treoOar Gcots is only another way of expressing dwodoyia 
7 pvoe. This passage furnishes an argument in support 
of the view taken in the Introd. p. 14 as to the character 
of Zeno’s vars. 

davracusv. Zeno went back to the Socratic meat i 
that virtue is knowledge, so that it is not surprising to 
find that his epistemology is brought into connection with 
practical morality. That particular class of impressions 
which is directed towards the performance of some moral 
action gives rise to corresponding oppai in the soul, cf. 
Stob. Ecl. 11. 7. 9, p. 86. 17, ro 5 xevody Thy cpynv ovdev 
Erepov elvas ANéyoutw arArN 7 havtaciav opyntexny rod 
xaOnxovros avtoOev, Virtue consists in the proper direction 
of these oppai in accordance with the dictates of op0ds 
Aovyos: hence Diog. L. vil. 86 says of reason :—reyvitns 
yap ovTos emuyiyveras THs oppys, cf. Cleanth. frag. 66. 
The doctrine depends on the freedom of the assent: supra, 
frag. 19, cf. Stob. Ecl. m1. 7. 9%, p. 88, 1, macas 5€ Tas 
oppas ovyxatabécess elvat, Tas 5é mpaxtiKas Kal TO KLVNTL- 
xov qepvéxewv, and see Windelband in Miiller’s Handbuch, 
v. 295. Stein, Erkenntnistheorie, pp. 166, 167, poimts 
out that the ethical application of davracia: is very often 
mentioned by the younger Stoics, although not unknown 
in the earlier period, cf. Diog. VII. 48, dote ets axoopiay 
Kat eixatoTnta TpétecOat Tovs ayupvacrous ExovTas Tas 
gpavracias. 


124. Stob. Ecl. 1. 7. 6°, p. 77, 20, ry S€ evdarporiay 
6 Znvwv wpicato Tov TpoTroy TovToV: evdatpovia 8 éaTiv 
eUpota Biov. Sext. Math. x1. 30, evdarpovia Sé éotiv, ws 
of te Tept Tov Znvwva Kat KreavOnv nat Xpvourmov are- 


Socay, evpota Biov. Cf. Cleanth. frag. 74, Diog, VIL. 88. 
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M. Aurel. 11. 5, v. 9, X. 6. evdacuovia is not identical with 
téXos, which rather consists in To Tuxely THs evdatpovias. 


125. Diog. vil. 127, avrapxn elvas apernv mpos 
evdarmoviav, xa8a gdnot Zynvwv. August. contra Acad. 
ul. 7. 16, clamat Zenon et tota illa porticus tumultuatur 
hominem natum ad nihil esse aliud quam honestatem ; 
ipsam suo splendore in se animos ducere, nullo prorsus 
commodo extrinsecus posito et quasi lenocinante mercede ; 
voluptatemque illam Epicuri solis inter se pecoribus esse 
communem; in quorum societatem et hominem et sapi- 
entem tendere nefas esse. August. de trin. XIII. 5. 8, 
diximus ibi quosque posuisse beatam vitam quod eos 
maxime delectavit...ut virtus Zenonem. Cic. Fin. v. 79, a 
Zenone hoc magnifice tamquam ex oraculo editur : “ virtus 
ad bene vivendum seipsa contenta est.” Cf. Acad. I. 7, 35 ; 
1. 184, 185; Paradox. 11. This position was borrowed 
rom the Cynics, Introd. p. 19. 


126. Cic. Fin. Iv. 47, errare Zenonem, qui nulla in re 
nisi in virtute aut vitio propensionem ne minimi quidem 
momenti ad summum bonum adipiscendum esse diceret, 
et, cum ad beatam vitam nullum momentum cetera habe- 
rent. ad appetitionem tamen rerum esse in lls momenta 
diceret. ib. Iv. 60, Zeno autem quod suam quod propriam 
speciem habeat cum appetendum sit, id solum bonum 
appellat, beatam autem vitam eam solam, quae cum 
virtute degatur. 

This point constitutes the main gist of Cicero's argu- 
ment against the Stoic virtue in de Fin. Iv., viz. that 
while the rpéra xara duo are an object of desire, they 
have no weight in the explanation of virtue itself. Madvig 
points out (1) that Cicero has throughout confused the 

_, Bioie prima constitutio, which excludes virtue, with that 


/ 
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of Antiochus which includes it, (2) that throughout the 
Fourth Book he attributes far more importance to the 
doctrine of oixefwars than the Stoics themselves did 
(pp. 820, 821), and (3) that he fails to notice the Stoic 
distinction between ro ruyyavew Tov Kata dvow and 
TO wavra Tove Evexa tod Tuyyavew avtav (Stob. Ecl. 
11. 7. 6%, p. 76.13; Plut. Sto. Rep. c. 26; Cic. Fin. 11 22). 
On the subject in general see Zeller, p. 278 foll. For the 
nature of the mpata xara dua cf. Stob. Ecl. 1. 7. 3°, 
p. 47. 12 f.; ib. 7%, p. 80.9; 74, p. 82. 12. The position of 
Zeno will have to be considered with reference to the 
mponyéva, where the same inconsistency appears. 

aut vitio: these words were bracketed by some of the 
edd. and are, of course, logically indefensible, but see 
Madv. 


127. Cic. Tusc. 11. 29, Nihil est, inquit (Zeno), malum, 
nisi quod turpe atque vitiosum est... Numquam quidquam, 
inquit (scil. doleas necne interest), ad beate quidem vi- 
vendum, quod est in una virtute positum, sed est tamen 
reiciendum. Cur? Asperum est, contra naturam, difficile 
perpessu, triste, durum. ib. v. 27, si Stoicus Zeno diceret 
qui, nisi quod turpe esset, nihil malum duceret. Cf. ib. 
II, 15. 

In Stob. Ecl. 11. 7. 5°, p. 58, 14, we read avanroyov Sé 
TOY KaKaY Ta pev elvat Kaxias, ta 8 ov, and the examples 
given of the latter class are Avmrn and goBos. This occurs 
in the course of a passage which Wachsmuth attributes 
to Zeno, but see on frag. 128. Just before this, in what is 
clearly Zeno’s classification of aya8a and xaxa, we find 
ndovn classed among the advadopa, cf. Diog. L. vil. 103, 
and this agrees with the statement in the present passage 
that dolor is an azromponypévov. So dolor is classed in 
Cic. Fin. 11. 51, where Zeno’s name appears in the 
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immediate context, and it is to be observed that the 
corresponding mponyyévoy in that passage is not 7d0v7 
but “doloris vacuitas.” The entire subject of the relation 
which the emotions bear to the classification of aya@d 
and xaxa is extremely obscure, and the ancient authoritié 
are not only defective but, as we have seen, contradictory. 
See Introd. p. 46, where this passage should have been 
referred to. Zeller’s account is not clear on this point: 
at p. 253 he apparently asserts that the emotions are to 
be classed as xaxa. 


128. Stob. Ecl. 11. 7. 5%, p. 57, 18, radr’ elvai dyow 6 
Znvav boa ovcias petéyet, Tov 8 dvTwv ta pév ayabd, Ta 
dé Kaxa, Ta 5é adsagopa. ayaba pév Ta ToLradra’ hpovyory, 
cwppocvyny, Sixatoovvny, avdpeiay Kal mav 6 €orw apery 
 petéyov aperns’ Kana 5é ta toladta’ adpocivny, axo- 
Aaciav, adiciay, Setdiav, nal may 6 éott Kaxia 4 petéyov 
kaxias' adtapopa 8 ra toladra’ Swnv Oavatov, Soap 
adokiay, rovoy 74dSovnv, TODTOV Treviav, vorov Uyletay, Kal 
Ta TovToLS Sota. | 

Substantially the same account appears in Diog. L. 
vit. 101, 102, where Hecaton, Apollodorus, and Chrysippus 
are referred to as authorities. 

tov 8 dvrev «rd. This classification is attributed by 
Sext. Math. x1. 3, 4, to the Old Academy, the Peripatetics, 
and the Stoics in common: he quotes from Xenocrates, 
aay TO dv » aya0oyv éotw ) KaKov éoTwW 7 oUTE dyabov 
éoriv ovTe xaxoy éotiv. In the same passage he states 
that the name adsadopov was applied to the third class 
by all three schools, but probably this is a mistake, as a 
the other evidence points to Zeno as_having been the 
first to use the word in this special ethical sense. On 
the other hand, there is not much likelihood in Hirzel’s 
opinion (11. p. 45 n.) that Aristotle was the first to in- 
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troduce the term ddvadopov, and that Zeno spoke of 
péca. 

dpovnow «rd. cf. frag. 134. 

wav & torw dpery: cf. Sext. Math. x1. 77, ddXov pev Znvor, 
Sv od tiv apernv ayabov elvar dedokaxev. ib. 184, cabo 
Kat opifopevol tives €F avtav dacw ayabov dot apetn 7 
TO peréyov aperns. The meaning of peréyov aperis 18 
made clear by Diog. L. vit. 94, 95, where it is explained 
as including actions in accordance with virtue, and good 
men: the converse is true of weréyov xaxias. 

fSovriv: cf. Aul. Gell. 1x. 5,5. Zeno censuit voluptatem 
esse indifferens, id est neutrum neque bonum neque malum, 
quod ipse Graeco vocabulo ad:adopoy appellavit. For the 
attitude of the Stoics towards the Epicurean summum 
bonum see Wellmann lc. pp. 449, 450. Heinze, de 
Stoicorum affectibus p. 37, doubts, without sufficient 
ground, whether Gellius’ statement is accurate, thinking 
that Zeno would rather have classed dovn among the 
xaxa. It will be observed that, omitting srovoy 7dovny, 
every pair of adsagopa here mentioned contains a mpony- 
pévov and an atromponypévoy, and that, except in the case of 
vogov vylevay (which Wachsm. transposes), the ponypévoy 
is mentioned first. We should naturally suppose the 
same to be the case with ndovn and advos, but which 
then is the wponyyévov? Wachsmuth evidently thinks 
ndovy, since he transposes the words, and at first sight 
Diog. L. vit. 102 is conclusive. But it should be observed 
that Hecaton is the main authority there cited, and there 
is reason to believe that this was one of the points on 
which the view of the School altered as time went on. 
With Zeno and Cleanthes, at least, it seems better to 
suppose that zrovos is the mponypuévov, and dom) the 
atroTponypevoy, and that 7dov7) is contrasted with movos 
rather than with Avin, because the latter certainly belouged 
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to the class of aromponypéva (frag. 127). For zrovos cf. 
Diog. L. vu. 172, Adxwyds tivos eimévtos bre 6 mévos 
ayabcov, Siayvbeis pnow (KredvOns) atparos els ayaboio 
dirov téxos, Zeno, frag. 187, and for 7dovn cf. Sext. Math. 
XI. 73, of 8¢ adwo THs croas advadopoy (scil. ndovny eivat 
daciv) kat ov mponypeévov. Cleanth. frag. 88. 

Wachsmuth would continue to Zeno the passage follow- 
ing this in Stobaeus down to p. 59. 3, but the evidence 
is against this. The prominence given to ioyvs wuyis 
rather points to an origin subsequent in date to Cleanthes, 
and Avirn and déBos are here classed as «axa, which is 
inconsistent with frag. 127, not to speak of 70) in the 
present fragment. 


129. Senec. Epist. 82, 7, Zenon noster hac collec- 
tione utitur: “Nullum malum gloriosum esse; mors 
autem gloriosa est; mors ergo non est malum.” 

In the subdivision of the adddopa death belongs 
to the azromponypéva Diog. L. vir. 106; cf. Cic. Fin. 11. 
29, ut enim, qui mortem in malis ponit, non potest eam 
non timere, sic nemo ulla in re potest id, quod malum esse 
decreverit, non curare idque contemnere. 


130. Cic. Acad. 1. 36, Cetera autem, etsi nec bona 
nec mala essent, tamen alia secundum naturam dicebat 
(Zeno), alia naturae esse contraria. His ipsis alia inter- 
iecta et media numerabat. Quae autem secundum natu- 
ram essent, ea sumenda et quadam aestimatione dignanda 
dicebat, contraque contraria; neutra autem in mediis 
relinquebat, in quibus ponebat nihil omnino esse momenti. 

In this and the following §§ of Cicero it is unsafe to 
attribute entirely to Zeno the summary of Stoic doctrines 
there set forth, in the absence of other testimony pointing 
in the same direction. At the same time there is no 
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reason a priori why Zeno should not have sub-divided 
adiddopa into (1) ta xara pvow, (2) ta trapa duow, and 
(3) ra xaOarak adiadopa = media, or have identified ra 
Kata dvow with Ana or ta akiay Eyovra, and Ta mapa 
g@vaw with adnrra or ta atraklay éyovta. Cf. Stob. Ecl. 
1, 7, 74, p. 82, 11; 7§, p. 84, 3. 


181. Stob. Ecl. 1. 7. 78, p. 84, 21, ray 8 a€tav éyoutwv 
Ta pev exe ToAAHY akiav Ta Sé Bpaxetav. cpolws dé Kai 
tov atrakiav éyovrav & péev Eyewv TrodAny atrafiav, & dé 
Bpaxetav. ta pev ovv ToAAnY Exovta afiav mpornypéva 
Neyer Oat, Ta Sé troAAHY Gtrakiay arroTponypéva, Znvwvos 5 
Tavras tas ovopacias Oewévov mpwrov toils mpaypact. 
mponywévov & elvar Néyouosy, 0 adtahopov <ody> éxAeyoueOa 
KaTa TTponyoupevoy NOyov. Tov Sé Spotov Aoyor él To 
arotponyyévm elvat xal ta trapadetypata Kata Thy 
avanoyiay ravta. ovdev S¢ tay dyabar eivat mponypévov 10 
dua TO THv peyiorny akiav avta yew. Oo dé mponypévor, 
thy Sevtépay yopay Kai afiav éxyov, auveyyifew mas TH 
tav ayabav duces’ ovdé yap év avAn TeY Tponypéevav 
elvat tov Baciréa adAXQ TOUS peET aUTOY TETAaypévoUS. 
mponypeva 5é AéyerOas ov TH pos evdacpoviay twa cup- 15 
Barre00at ouvepyeiv Te Tmpos aUTHY, GAAA TO avayxaiov 
elvat TOUT@Y THY exAoyny Troceto Oat Tapa TA aTroTpoNnypéeva. 
Plut. Sto. Rep. 30, 1. Some of the wpeoBurepo: said that 
Zeno’s wponypévoy was in as bad a way as the sour wine, 
which its owner could not dispose of as wine or vinegar : 
so the mponypévoy is neither an aya@oy nor an adia- 
dopo. 

4, wodddy txovra dav. In Stob. Ecl. 11. 7. 7', p. 83, 10 
every thing which is in accordance with nature is said 
akiav éyew. Diog. L. vit. 105 identifies rponypéva with 
ta éyovta afiav, Sext. Emp. Math. x1. 62 with ra ixavny 
a€iay éxovra, cf. Stob. Ecl. 11. 7. 7°, p. 80,17. Cicero's 
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phrase, Acad. 1 37 (sed quae essent sumenda ex lis alia 
pluris esse aestimanda, alia minoris), is of doubtful import : 
see Reid in loc. In Fin. 1. 51 we have:—quae autem 
aestimanda essent, eorum in aliis satis esse causae, quamob- 
rem quibusdam anteponerentur, where Madvig remarks 
that none of the authorities give examples of those things 
which are Anra without being mponypéva. 

5. Zrjvevos: apart from the evidence of Stob. and 
Plut. it is clear that the aporyuéva must have formed 
part of Zeno’s system from the fact that Aristo expressly 
dissented from him on this point (Cic. Acad. 11. 180), cf. 
Cic. Fin. 11. 51. According to Hirzel p. 418 the word was 
discarded by the later Stoics, and e’ypnora substituted 
by Posidonius. 

8. mponyovpevov ASyov: see on frag. 169. 

TQ dmomponypéve: 80 Wachsmuth for ro adomponypévov 
MSS. Heeren reads tav—wov. 

13. od8 ydp & atdAq: cf. Cic. Fin. 11. 52, ut enim, inquit 
(Zeno), nemo dicit in regia regem ipsum quasi productum 
esse ad dignitatem—id est enim mponyywévov—sed eos qul 
in aliquo honore sunt, quorum ordo proxime accedit, ut 
secundus sit, ad regium principatum, sic in vita non ea, 
quae primario loco sunt, sed ea, quae secundum locum 
obtinent, wponypéva, id est, producta nominentur. 

Tv mponypévev: SO Madv. ad de Fin. lc. for MSS. rov 
apoayouevov: he is followed by Wachsmuth. Hirzel 1. 
p. 823 prefers wrponyoupévar. 

15. wwé: soMSS. revi Davies. <poipav> twa Hense. 

16. ve: Mein. 7 MSS. 

d\dd 6 «7.d. On the subject of the mponyuéva in 
general consult Zeller, pp. 278—287. This sentence con- 
tains the gist of the Stoic position in the matter. Al- 
though sickness e.g. does not impede the happiness of the 
wise man, since he is secure in the possession of virtue, 1t 
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is at the same time impossible ceteris paribus not to 
prefer health to sickness, cf. Stob. Ecl. 1. 7. 7, p. 79, 
12—17. 


132. Diog. L. vil. 120, apéoxes re avtois ica jryeiobar 
Ta dapaptynpata, Kaba gdnot...Znvwv. Sext. Math. vir. 
422, xavrevOev opuwpevoe ot trept tov Znvwva ediiacKov 
éTt toa éoti ta apaptnpatra. Cic. Mur. § 61, omnia 
peccata esse paria (among the sententiae et praecepta 
Zenonis). Lactant. Inst. 11. 23, Zenonis paria peccata . 
quis probat ? 

Cf. Cic. Paradox. 111. Hor. Sat. 1 3. 120 foll. Both 
Sextus and Diog. give as the ground for this doctrine an 
argument from the relation of truth to falsehood. As one 
true thing cannot be more true or one false thing more 
false than another in respect of its truth or falsity, so one 
sin cannot be more sinful than another. dpaprnpa is the 
correlative of xardp@wpa and is defined as to mapa rov 
opOcv dOyov mpatTépevov, ) éy @ TapadérAccTTTal TL 
xaOnxov vito NoyeKod Cou, Stob. Ecl. u. 7. 11%, p. 93, 16. 
See further Zeller, p. 267. 


133. Cic. Mur. § 61, omne delictum scelus esse 
nefarium, nec minus delinquere eum, qui gallum galli- 
naceum, cum opus non fuerit, quam eum, qui patrem 
suffocaverit. 

This is quoted among the sententiae et praecepta 
Zenonis, but it is extremely unlikely that the illustration 
used is that of Zeno. Cicero attempts (Paradox. 111. 25) 
to answer this objection by the remark, doubtless borrowed 
from some Stoic source, that whereas the wrongful killing 
of a slave involves a single dyaprnua, many duaptnpata 
are committed in the act of parricide. 


134, Plut. Sto. Rep. vir. 1, 2, dperds 6 Znvwv drro- 
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MéevnV UIT NOyou, WaAXOV Sé AGryor ovcay auTHY Gporoyou- 
pevov kat BéBatov cal apetamrwroy vrotibevtay’ Kati 
vouitovoww ov elvat TO TWaOnTiKoY Kal droyov Siapopa 
Tit Kal dices Wuyns TOU AoyiKod Staxexptpévov, adda TO 
avo THS Yuyns wépos (0 87 Kadrodar Stavoray Kai nyepovi- 
xov), Suodov Tperopuevoy Kai weTaBardXov év te Tois maBect 
Kal tais xata ew n Stabeow petaBorais, Kaxiay Te 
yivecOat wat apetny, Kai pndév Exew aroyov év éavTe’ 
réyerOar Sé aAroyov, Stay Te mreovalovTs THS Oppns 
loxupe yevouév Kai KpatnoayTe mpos tt TaY aroTwD 
Tapa Tov aipovtyra Aoyoy éxpépntar’ Kal yap TO waos 
elyat AGyov Trovnpoy Kal axdXacTov, éx havaAns cat Sinpap- 
TnpEVNS Kpicews ahodpoTnta Kai pwpunv mpooAaBovtTa. 

riv dperjy «.7.d. cf. Stob. Ecl. 11. 7. 5", p. 64, 18, aperas 8 
elvas réiouvs gacl nal aywpictous am’ addAnrwv Kal Tas 
avTas TO HyEpwoviK@ méper THS Yruyys Kal virdoctacw. 

dpodoyoupevov: frag. 120. 

dperdwrwrov: cf. the definition of knowledge in frag. 17. 
Virtue is knowledge as applied to conduct. 

Kal vow(fovoer «7.A. This is principally aimed at Plato 
(see e.g. Rep. 436 A), but partly also at Aristotle, although 
the latter denies that the soul is epsorn in the Platonic 
sense (de An. 1. 5, 24, but cf. Eth. 1. 13,10). With Zeno 
the local extension of the soul as a mrvedua throughout th 
body does not detract from its unity either on the physical 
or the moral side: za@os and apern are alike affections of 
the nyenovxov: see on frag. 93. “The battle between 
virtue and vice did not resemble a war between two 
separate powers, as in Plato and Aristotle, but a civil war 
carried on in one and the same country.” Reid on Acad. 
I, 38. 

Sidvorav Kal syepovdv. For the distinction between 
these two terms see Stein, Erkenntnistheorie, p. 132, 306. 

Hw i Sideeow: see on frag. 117. The aan are dis- 
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tinguished, being neither &es nor d:adécers but xwwyoess, 
Cic. Tusc. Iv. 30. 

7 meovdtovr. Zeno’s view of the ma@n will be con- 
sidered in the next following fragments. Cf. Stob. Ecl. 
11. 7. 10, p. 88, 10, elvae 5é 7aOn wravra Tov nyepovixod THs 
puxns. 


136. Diog. L. vir. 110, gore S€ avto ro wabos Kata 
Zynvova 7 adoyos Kal rapa dvow wuy7ns Kivnow, } open 
mreovatovea, Cic. Tusc. IV. 11, est igitur Zenonis haec 
definitio ut perturbatio sit, quod qra@os ille dicit, aversa a 
recta ratione, contra naturam animi commotio. Quidam 
brevius, perturbationem esse appetitum vehementiorem. 
ib. 47, definitio perturbationis, qua recte Zenonem usum 
puto; ita enim definit ut perturbatio sit aversa a ratione 
contra naturam animi commotio, vel brevius ut pertur- 
batio sit appetitus vehementior. 

Cf. Cic. Off. 1 § 136, perturbationes, id est, motus 
animi nimios rationi non obtemperantes. Stob. Ecl. 11. 7. 
2, p. 44, 4, wav maQos opun mrcovalovaa. ib. 7.10, p. 88, 8, 
mabos © eivai hac opynv mrcovaloveay nal arrevOn TO 
aipodvTe AOY@ 7 Kivnow vuxyns <ddoyov> Tapa duow. 
Plut. in fragm. utr. anim. an corp. libid. et aegrit. c. VII. 
Andron. rept wafev c. 1. The comments in Stob. Le. 
10°, p. 89, 3—90, 5, are important. They appear to belong 
to Chrysippus and show that, while defining the zaén 
xpioes, he did not give to that word the restricted inter- 
pretation which Galen (see infra, frag. 139) places upon it, 
and that he recognised the influence of the will in deter- 
mining the nature of emotion. We may also infer that 
the words ameiOns t@ aipodyts Aoym are a gloss of 
Chrysippus upon Zeno’s term dAoyos. This is also clear 
from Galen, Hipp. et Plat. p. 368 K, 338 M, where the reason 
is given, namely, the desire to enforce the doctrine of the 

H. P. | we 
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unity of the soul (frag. 135). In maintaining that every 
maGos is essentially dNoyov and zrapa gdvaow, Zeno go 
far beyond Plato and Aristotle, although he has much in 
common with the Platonic point of view. Thus in the 
Phaedo 83 B, we read 7 Tov ws adnOas dirocodou Wuy7n 
o’tws améyetas Tay ndovav Te Kal ériOupiay Kal AUTOY 
kat poBwv xa? dcov Svvarat, although elsewhere Plato 
admits that certain pleasures and pains are allowable (see 
Zeller’s Plato, p. 444). Similarly Aristotle, while classing 
certain ra6n as dXorya, declares that under certain circum- 
stances wrath and desire are legitimate (Eth. N. m1. 1. 
2426). 


137. Stob. Ecl. m 7. 1, p. 39, 5, os & 0 Yrwuxos 
éplcaro Zivwv' aos éotiv opr mrcovalovaa. ov Neyer 
‘qrepuxvia wreovate’, adr’ 76n ev TAEOVATU@ OvTA’ Ov 
yap Suvapyer, parXov & evepyeta. wpicato Sé Kaxeivos’ 
mabos éotl wroia Wuyns, amo THS TaY Trnvav popas Td 
evaivntoy Tov TrabnriKxod TrapeKacas. 

Cf. ib. 11. 7. 10, p. 88, 11, 500 nat wacav wroiay mados 
elvat <kai> tradw <mav> wa0os wrotav. Wachsmuth 
refers to Chrysipp. ap. Galen. de Hipp. et Plat. plac. Iv. 5, 
p. 364, 23, Miill. otcetws S€ te@ Tov maddy yéver arro- 
Sidoras kal 7 Wola Kata TO évoecoBnuévov TovUTO Kal 
depopevoy eixn, where the use of the word azodidorar 
points to Zeno’s authorship. do tis—rapevxacas seems 
to be merely the comment of Didymus, although it is 
possible that Zeno derived mroia from zérecOau, as 
Wachsmuth thinks. 


138. Cic. Acad. I. 38, Zeno omnibus his (perturbati- 
onibus) quasi morbis voluit carere sapientem...nam et 
perturbationes voluntarias esse putabat opinionisque 
iudicio suscipi et omnium perturbationum arbitrabatur 
matrem esse immoderatam quandam intemperantiam. 
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quast morbis: see on frag. 144. a7ra07 elvas tov cod», 
Diog. vir. 117. 
opinionisque tudicio: in view of what follows this is 
important, and the expression aptly illustrates Galen’s 
tement that Zeno regarded the maOn as ra éreyuy- 
OF ines Kpicec ty. 
intemperantiam. The particular virtue which is con- 
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said to be produced by its opposite, dxodacia (dyvova 
aiperav Kat deveTav Kai ovderépwv, Stob. Ecl. 11. 7. 5%, 
p. 60, 2), cf. Tusc. IV. 22, Quemadmodum igitur tempe- 
rantia sedat appetitiones et efficit, ut eae rectae rationi 
pareant, conservatque considerata iudicia mentis: sic huic 
inimica intemperantia omnem animi statum inflammat 
conturbat incitat; itaque et aegritudines et metus et 
reliquae perturbationes omnes gignuntur ex ea. 


139. Galen. Hippocr. et Plat. plac. v. 1, v. 429 K., 
Znvov ov tas Kpices avtas adda Tas érriytyvomevas 
autais ovoToAas Kal AVES ETrapaets TE Kal [TAs] TTwCELS 
THS Wuyns evopiley elvat ta wan, ib. Iv. 3, V. 377 K. 
Chrysippus contradicts himself, Zeno, and other Stoics as 
to this of ov rds xpioess auras THS Wuyjs adda [Kal] Tas 
éml TavTals GdOyous cvoToANas Kal TaTrevM@ces Kal SnEets 
émapaes Te Kal Siayvoes vrodapBavovew elvas Ta THs 
spuyns 7a0n. Wachsmuth, Comm. I. p. 7, adds ibid. Iv. 2, 
Vv. p. 367 K., rovavrny tiva tTHv ovciay rav Tabay (Le. Ste 
ai pemoes Kal at erdpoes Kal at ovaToAal Kai ai dia- 
“Uaes...THS Gdoyou Suvauews eore TAOnpata Tais Sofas 
émtyuvyvopmeva) Emixoupos...cat Znvwv vrovapBave. Galen 
distinguishes between three different views of the nature 
of maQn, (1) that they have no connection at all with 
Noyicpos or Kpiots, which is the view of Plata and 

V2—2 
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Posidonius, and in which Galen himself concurs. He 
infers that Cleanthes was of the same opinion (but see 
on Cleanth. frag. 84); (2) that they are xpiceis, cf. Diog. 
L. viz 111. This is the view of Chrysippus and is in 
Galen’s opinion the worst of the three ; (3) between these 
two extreme views that of Zeno in identifying them with 
éxrvyvyvopeva xpiceow occupies a middle position. It 
would seem however that in this respect Galen has done 
Chrysippus an injustice: for it is clear from other evidence 
(see eg. on frag. 136) that Chrysippus did not confine 
himself to the view that aan are solely an intellect 
affection (Zeller, p. 245, 246). At the same it is probably 
true that he made a distinct advance upon Zeno 
identifying wra6n with «pices and connecting them with 
ovyxatabéces: cf. Stein, Erkenntnistheorie, p. 198, 199. 

overodds. This refers to Avr, which is defined as 
gcuotovAn ddroyos (Diog. L. vit 111, cf. M. Aurel. 11 10) 
or ameOns rNoyp (Stob. Ecl. u. 7. 70°, p. 90, 14): in the 
same way érapats refers to 7d5ovy (Diog. L. vit. 114, Stob. 
l.c., 1. 16). : 

Mos. For this word Miiller substitutes dcayvoes, 
but this is perhaps’ questionable, cf. Cic. Tusc. L 61, 
ex quo ipsam aegritudinem Avanv Chrysippus [quasi 
Avowy id est] solutionem totius hominis appellatam putat. 

eds, delet Miiller. 

wal 14 expunged by Zeller, p. 246, and Miller, but 
this corr. is by no means certain: see on frag. 143, 
and cf. Heinze, Stoicorum de Affectibus doctrina, p. 37. 

Sites. Zeller’s correction, accepted by Miiller, for 
SelEecs, 18 made almost certian by Cic. Tusc. Iv. 15, ut 
aegritudo quasi morsum aliquem doloris efficiat, cf. Tusc. 
111. 83, cited on frag. 158. 

Siaxtoes. In Diog. L. vit 114 this word appears as a 

bp subdivision of 75ov7) and is defined as avadvows dperijs. 
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In Suidas, col. 818, however 1507 itself is defined as 
anoyos duayvars, cf. deliquescat in Cic. Tusc. Iv. 37. It is 
worthy of observation that all these words (excepting 
perhaps tazre:voicess) refer to AVN and 7dov7, and that 
émtOupia and doBos are not so prominent. For raze- 
veces, cf. exanimatione humili atque fracta connected 
with metus in Cic. Tuse. Iv. 13, and for wrwcess demitti 
(of aegritudo) ib. 14, 37. In the face of the evidence 
already cited, Wellmann, p. 454, seems to be wrong in 
supposing Avoers and mwraceis to be equivalent to dpeFus 
and é«xAroes in Diog. and Stob. Il. ce. 

pewors refers to Avmn, Chrysipp. ap. Galen, Iv. 2, 
p. 367. 


140. Themist. de An. 90 b, Spengel, 11. 197, 24, «ai ov 
Kax@s ot ato LZnvevos ta abn THs avOpwrivyns Wuyis 
tov Aoyou Suaotpodas elvar TiOépevor Kal NOyou KpiceLs 
nLapTnuevas. 

In the face of Galen’s testimony this statement is 


of no importance so far as Zeno is concerned and may be 
discarded. 


141. Galen, Hipp. et Plat. plac. 11. c. 5, v. p. 322 K., 
ov ywovoy Xpvaowrmos adda Kat KreavOns nal Znvov 
éToimws auta tiWéacw (Todvs PoBovs Kal ras AuUTras Kal 
mav0 dca Totadra 7Tabn Kata THY KapdSiav avvioctacGat). 
This passage is taken from Wachsmuth, Comm. |. p. 7. 
The emotions are placed in the heart because it is the 

eat of the nryezovexoy (frag. 100), of which the zra0n are 
ections (frag. 135), Zeller, p. 213, Stein, Psych. n. 258. 


142. Diog. vil. 140, ray waddv ta avwratw (Kaba 
gnow...Znvev év te mept wabdv) elvar yévn téTTapa, 
Avrrnv, PoBov, eriOvyiav, ndovnv. 

Stob. Ecl. 11. 7. 10, p. 88, 14, rpdra 8 eivas re yéver 
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Tavta ta Téooapa, éribupiav, poBov, AVaNv, ndovny, cf. 
Cic. Off. 1. 69, Tusc. 111. 24, IV. 11, Jerome Epist. cxxxiil. 
illi enim quae Graeci appellant wd@y nos perturbationes 
possumus dicere, aegritudinem videlicet et gaudium, 
spem et metum, quorum duo praesentia, duo futura 
sunt, asserunt extirpari posse de mentibus et nullam 
fibram radicemque vitiorum in homine omnino residere, 
meditatione et assidua exercitatione virtutum. Plato had 
already recognised Avirn, poBos, éruOupia and ndovn as 
the four chief zra@n, cf. Phaed. 83 B, cited on frag. 136. 
From ta avwrata...yévn it is obvious that Zeno classed 
certain e/6y under each of the principal ma@n, but how 
much of the exposition in Diog. L. vil. 111—116, Stob. 
Ecl. 11. 7, 10°*¢ is derived from him the evidence does not 
enable us to determine, nor can we tell whether the 
doctrine of the evrra@eva belongs to him. 


143. Cic. Tuse. 111. 74, 75, Satis dictum esse arbitror 
Ase, TELE 

aegritudinem esse opinionem mali praesentis, in qua opini- 
one illud insit, ut aegritudinem suscipere oporteat. Ad- 
‘ditur ad hance definitionem a Zenone recte ut illa opinio 
praesentis mali sit recens. Galen de Hipp. et Plat. plac. 
Iv. 7, p. £16, ‘o yoor bpos odtos’, dyaiv [Posidonius], ‘6 THs 
AUIrNS, WoTep ovV Kal AAXOL TOANOL TaY TaOay U0 TE 
Znvevos eipnuévoe kal mpos tod Xpvaimov yeypaypmevor 
capas éEedéyyover THY yvounv avtodv. Sofav yap elvat 
mpocpatov Tov KaKov avT@ trapeivat dyae (? hact) THY 
AUTH. Ev @ Kal cuVTOUWTEpOY EvioTe NéyovTES WOE TWS 
mpoopépovtat’ Aum eat Soka Tpochatos KaKov Tapov- 
cias. vans is the necessary correction of Cornarius, 
Bake and I. Miiller for the MSS. a@rns. The unfortunate 
currency, which Kiihn’s dons has obtained, has given rise 
to much perplexity. 

These passages, and especially that of Cicero, have been \“ 
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strangely neglected by the authorities. A difficulty arises 
here, because it 1s generally inferred from frag. 139 that 
the treatment of the wa@y by Zeno and Chrysippus was_ 
radically different, and it is strange that, if Zeno defined 
Avirn, for example, as GAoyes cuvoroAn, he should also 
have defined it as d0fa mpocdharos Kxaxod trapovcias. 
(For the connection of Chrysippus with the latter defini- 
tion cf. Galen, op. cit. Iv. p. 336 K., 336, 9 M., é rois 
optopois Tay yevixay Talay TEeX€wWS ATroYwPEL THS YVOpLNS 
avrov [scil. his own writings] ryv Avirny opilopevos Sofav 
wpocphatov xkaxov tapovoias tov b& hoRov mpoadoxiav 
‘Kaxovd thy 5é ndovny Sokav mpdadpatov ayabod trapovaias, 
but at the same time defines ézuOupia as arovos bpeF«s.) 
For, in that case, how could Galen or Posidonius have 
treated Chrysippus as diverging from Zeno by explaining 
the ara@m as xploes, especially as Posidonius is the 
ultimate authority on whom the attribution of the doa 
definition to Zeno rests ? 

Now the evidence of Galen establishes almost beyond 
a doubt that the definitions of Avan as drNoyos cuaToA) 
and of ndovn as aXoyos érapous (Diog. L. vu. 111, 114) 

re propounded by Zeno. From this it would seem to 
follow as a natural corollary that he also defined ériOupia 
as dNoyos opekis (Diog. Vil. 113), and goBos as adoyos 
éxxrtots (Stob. Ecl. m1. 7. 10°, p. 90, 11, &exrcow arecb7 
Noy), cf. Andron. sept tabav, c. L, AvTN pev ov éoTeV 
aroyos avaToAn, poBos 5é aroyos ExxAsots, eriOupia Sé 
aXorvyos apeEss, nSovn dé GXorvyos Errapats ; and see Kreuttner, 
p. 31. On other grounds it seems probable (see on frag. 
136) that Chrysippus is responsible for the substitution of 
amre:Ons Noy for ddovyos in Stob. lL c., but we cannot tell 
who added the words éri dever@ Soxodvts and é¢’ aiper@ 
doxovvTe vrapyew (Galen, Hipp. et Plat. Iv. 2, p. 367), 
which appear also in Diog. 114. It remains therefare «o 
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decide whether the definitions of which d0£a apoodgaros 
xaxoU Tapoucias is a type were introduced by Zeno or 
Chrysippus. The latter alternative would be the most 
satisfactory solution and is generally adopted (eg. by 
Wellmann, p. 454, 455, Zeller, pp. 249, 250, Siebeck, 
Geschichte der Psychologie, 11. 232, 233 and 504), but if 
Posidonius’ evidence is to be accepted in the one case, 
why is it to be discarded in the other, especially where it 
tells most strongly against himself? cf. Galen, p. 390 K., 
(Ilowe:Swvios) reuparat un povoy éavrov trois TIXarwvixois 
adna kat tov Kitiéa Znvava mpocayew. We must re- 
member that Posidonius was anxious to pick holes in 
Chrysippus, in order to excuse his own heresy. Hence 
he charges Chrysippus not merely with divergence from 
his predecessors but with inconsistency (ryv avtod mpéds 
avTov évaytTwAXoyiay tod Xpvaitrov, Galen, p. 390). It 
would seem therefore that he is less worthy of credence 
as a witness, when he affirms a discrepancy between Zeno 
and Chrysippus than when he testifies to the identity of 
their doctrine. Nor ought we to neglect the fact that 
in Diog. L. vit. 112 doBos is defined as xaxod mpocdoxia, 
being thus differentiated from the other zra@n, and that 
this definition is ultimately traceable to Plato (Protag. 
358 D, Lach. 1988). If however we suppose that Zeno 
made use of a double set of definitions, what was the 
nature of the contribution made by Chrysippus? Only 
two answers seem possible. If Zeno in his oral lectures 
(etpnwévot), and subsequently to the publication of the 
work rept maOeév, put forward the do€a definitions, it 
would devolve on Chrysippus to reconcile as against 
opponents the written and the oral tradition of the 
school. Or again it is quite conceivable that Posidonius 
may. have been misled by the desire of Chrysippus to 
represent his own developments as the natural out-growth 
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of Zeno’s system. In any case the difference was com- 
paratively unimportant: ‘hanc differentiam levissimam 
esse quis est quin videat, cum uterque id semper docuerit, 
man esse voluntaria?’ (Heinze, Stoicorum de Affectibus 
doctrina, p. 10, and see also pp. 23, 24, 36, 37). 


144 Lactant. Inst. m1. 23, inter vitia et morbos 
misericordiam ponit (Zeno). id. Epist. ad Pentad. 38, 
Zeno Stoicorum magister, qui virtutem laudat, miseri- 
cordiam...tamquam morbum animi diiudicavit. 

It is probable that Zeno spoke of the mra6n in general 

yee as vogou and that Chrysippus is responsible for the 
distinction between voonpara and dppwornpuara, as the 
passage in Cic. Tusc. Iv. 23 suggests. Cf. Zeller, p. 251, 
252, and Stein, Psych. n. 267. At the same time morbus 
may here be simply the translation of ra@os, which Cicero 
rejected (Tusc. 10. 7, Iv. 10). For éAeos, a subdivision of 
Avan, cf. Diog. vil. 111, Stob. Ecl. 11. 7. 10°, p. 92, 12, 
Cic. Tuse. Iv. 18. 


145. Diog. vil. 107, 108, ére 5é¢ xaOjxov dacw elvat 
3 mpayGev evroyov tw’ loyer atroNoyicpov' oloy TO aKxo- 
Novbov ev TH Swi, dtrep Kal eri Ta puta Kal Coa Siareiver. 
opacbat yap Kxaml tovTwv KabnKovta. Kxatwvopacbat Se 
vro mpwtov Znvwavos to xaOnxov amo Tov Kata TwWas 
HKELY THS TpoTwVOLacias eiAnumevns. Cf. ib. 25, Pact dé 
Kat wpe@rov KaOnxoyv wvomanévat Kat Aoyov epi avTod 
merrotnkévat (referring to the treatise zept tod xaQn- 
xovtos, Introd. p. 29). 

Stob. Ecl. u. 7. 8, p. 85, 18, opiSeras S€ ro xaOnKov' 
TO axorovOov év Cwy, 0 mpayOev evrovyor amrodoyiay exes’ 
mapa To KabjKov dé To evavTiws. TovTo SvaTteiver Kai eis 
Ta ddoya Trav Cow, évepyet yap Tt Kaxelva axodovOws TH 
éautav pices’ emi <dée> Tav Aoyixav Cow ots ama- 
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SiSorau’ +d axddovOov év Bip. Cic. de Fin. 11. 58, est 
autem officium quod ita factum est ut eius facti probabilis 
ratio reddi possit (where see Madv.). 
xa@nxov is, according to Zeno, any action for the 
rformance of which a sufficient reason can be given 
and it is entirely distinct from virtuous action, which is 
described as xatopOwpua. That Zeno must have treated of 
xaropOwpa is a supposition which is rendered necessary 
by the circumstances of the case, but the evidence to 
connect him with it is wanting. The doctrine of ca@nxov 
is closely connected with that of mponypévov (axorov8os 
S éore TH tepl Tav mponypévwv 6 Tept TOV KaOnKovToS 
rotros, Stob. 1. c.) inasmuch as in the ordinary course of 
life we are forced to regulate our conduct with regard to 
external circumstances, which are strictly speaking aé.a- 
dopa. Hence we must explain xara tivas where xara 
means “ over against” (die jenige Pflicht, die von aussen 
an uns herantritt, von der unterschieden werden soll, 
die in unserem eigensten Wesen, in der Vernunft selber 
ihren Ursprung hat), as Hirzel has shown by a com- 
parison of Epict. Enchir. 15, wépvnoo ote ws ev cuptrocie 
det ce avaotpédperOar. trepipepopmevov yéyove Tt KaTA Ce ; 
éxteivas Thy Yelpa Koopiws peTadaBe* rapépyeras ; p7) 
Karexye. ovTw Ke; pn éemiBaddrye Toppw Tv dpekww* 
GANG Tepipeve, weypls av yévnTat KaTa oe. OVTW pds 
Téxva, OUTW Tpds YyuUvaixa, oUTw Tpos apyas, OUTW TpOS 
WNOUVTOY, Kal éon ToTe AELOS THY Dewy GumTrOTNs. KaOHxoD, 
therefore, in Zeno’s system is not a general term of which 
xatop0wpara and péca xa@nKovra are subdivisions, but 
rather xaOnxovra and xatopOwpata are mutually ex- 
clusive, so that the distinctions between aet xaOnxovta 
and ov« aet KaOnxovra, and péca KaOnKxovra and rédeva 
xa@nxovra belong to later Stoics: see Hirzel, Unter- 
suchungen, I. pp. 403—410. evdoyov does not imply 
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action in accordance with right reason, Le. virtue, as 
Zeller and Ueberweg suppose, for reason in this sense 
cannot be attributed to dura and dAoya Soa, which are 
nevertheless capable of xa@nxovra according to the 
authorities. (The use of evAoyos in this narrower sense is 
justified by Hirzel, 11. 341, 1, from a comparison of Diog. 
vit. 76. Seneca, de Benef. Iv. 33, sequimur qua ratio non 
qua virtus trahit; Diog. vir. 130, evrdyws éFakew éavrov 
tov Biov tov aodov.) If Hirzel’s explanation is correct, 
it follows that in Sext. Math. vir. 158, where xatopOopa 
18 defined as d7rep mpaydev etroyov Eyes THY atroNoyiay, 
Arcesilas adopts the Stoic definition of «a@jxoyv as the 
true basis of xarép@wua. Wellmann, p. 461, believes that 
xatopOmua belongs solely to the later Stoics, but surely 
Zeno must have given some name to virtuous action, and 
its most reasonable to assume that this was xatopOwpa. 
It is unnecessary to observe that Zeno was not the first 
to use xa@yxoy in the sense of “duty”: all that is meant 
is that he gave the word its special technical sense, cf. 
xkatadnyis. As to the divergence of Stobaeus from 
Diogenes we should note (1) that ro axoXouvBov év Cw7 is 
made the main point in the definition, which is probably 
a mistake, cf. Cic., (2) the distinction between Bios and 
Cw», for which cf. Arist. ap Ammon. in Steph. Thes. Bios 
éatt Noytxn Son (quoted by Hirzel). 


146. Stob. Ecl. 1. 7. 1, p. 38, 15, of 8 card Znvova 
TOV LTwLKoy TpoTLKaS’ 700s eat yy) Biov, ad’ Hs ai 
Kata pépos tpakes péovar. 

The Stoics regarded not so much the act itself as the 
character of the agent (cf. oovdaia Siabeots). For 
anyn cf. Plat. Leg. 808 c, who says that a young boy éyee 


anyny Tov dpoveiy unre KaTnpTuLerny. 
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147. Diog. L. vit. 173, xara Znvova KxatadnTTov 
elvae TO HO0s é& eldous. 

Cf. Stob. Ecl. 1. 50. 34, of taxol tov codpov aicOnoe 
KaTadnTTov amo Tod eldous Texpnpiwdas. Euripides 
regrets that it is impossible to distinguish men in this 
manner. Med. 516—520, 

& Led, ti 8) ypvood pev ds KiBSnros 7 
Texunpe avOpotroiow wTacas cadn, 
avipov & bTr@ xp Tov Kaxov Svevdévat, 
ovodeis yapaxtnp éumépuxe cdpate; 
ef. Hippol. 924 foll. Cic. Lael. 62. So Shaksp. Macb.1. 4. 
11, There’s no art to find the mind’s construction in the face. 


148, Stob. Ecl. 11. 7. 11%, p. 99, 3, apéoxes yap te Te 
Znvove kat trois am’ avrod Urwixois dirocodais Svo yéevyn 
9 a 
Tov avOpwrwv eivat, TO pev TOY oTrovoalwy, To Sé TeV 
~ . } A \ a 5 M4 8 \ \ a , 
gavriwv? Kal To pév TOY oTrovoaiwy Sa TavTos Tov Biov 
A “a > A \ \ A U aA / 7 
5 ypnoOau rais dpetais, tro 5€ Tay havrwv Tails Kaxiats 
d0ev to ev act KaTopOody év arracw ols mpoctiberat, TO 
dé auapravew. Kal tov ev orrovdaioy Tats tept Tov Biov 
eumetpiats ypwyevoy ev Tois wpattopévors vm avTou 
wavT ev Trovety, KaOaTrep Ppovisws Kal cwdpoves Kal 
10 kata tas GdXas apetas’ tov S€ hairoy Kara Tovvavtiov 
KAK@S. Kal TOV pev oTrovdaioy péyav Kal adpov Kal 
e \ \ 2? 4 A \ cf , > A 
uypnrov Kai ioxupov. péyay pév OTe Svvatar édixveic Oar 
T@Y KATA Tpoaiperty GvTWY AUT@ Kal TpoKemévwv’ adpov 
dé, OTe eotiv nuEnpévos trayvtToBev’ vyrnrov O°, OTe peTel- 
le) 3 U of > 4 \ (a) 
15 Ande Tod éemtBardovtos vrpous avdpt yevvaiw Kal coda. 
\ > \ > ¢ \ b , > \ 
Kat toxupoyv 8, bre thy émiBaddrovoav ioxvy TrepeTe- 
TOUNTAL, ANTTNTOS WY Kal aKaTaywVioTOS. Tap’ 0 Kal 
ovTe avayKaletat vio Tivos ovTE avayKate: TiVa, ovTE 
, # s a U € 4 Ww 9 > \ 
KwAVETaL OUTE KWAVEL, OVTE BLaleTaL VIO TiVOS OUT avTOS 
20 Brakes riva, ote Searrober ove Searroberat, ote KaKoTrOLEL 
TtVa OUT AUTOS KAKOTOLETAL, OUTE KAKOLS TEpLTiMTEL <OUT 
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G@AXov qovet xaxois tepirimrew>, ovte e€atraTatat ove 
éfavrata GAXov, ote Scarpevderae ovTe aryvoet ote Nav- 
Oaveu éavtov, ovTe caOorXou Weddos vroXapBaver* evdaipor 
bé dor pariota Kai EevTUYNS Kal waKxadptos Kal GABLos Kal 25 
evoeBns kal Oeodirns nai afwwparixos, BaciduKos re Kal 
OTPATHYLKOS Kal TONTLKOS Kal OiKOVOpLKOS Kal ypnuaTLC- 
TuKds. Tous d€ havAous atravta TouToLS évayria eyxewv. 

It is a matter of doubt how much of this extract can 
be reasonably regarded as derived from Zeno, but if the 
whole of it is to be traced to a single source, that source 
may be Zeno, as there 1s some evidence for connecting 
him with the statements appearing at the end of the 
passage. On the doctrine of the wise man in general see 

a aia p. 268 foll., Cic. Fin. 11. 75, 76. 

9. «mdvr eo woutv: cf. infra frag. 156. Ambrosius, de 
Abraham I1. 7. 328, 37, cites Gen. x1II. 14 and 15 and 
continues, hinc tamquam a fonte hauserunt Stoici philo- 
sophi dogmatis sui sententiam: omnia sapientis esse... 
unde et Salomon in Proverbiis ait: eius qui fidelis sit 
totus mundus divitiarum (Prov. XVII. 6). Quanto prior 
Salomon quam Zenon Stoicorum magister atque auctor 
sectae ipsius. 

12. éyav. Physical excellence can only be predicated 
of the wise man, even if in the popular sense of the term 
he does not possess it, for no kind of excellence can be 
attributed to the davAos. Further, inasmuch as the only 
good is aper7 or To peréyor apetys, physical advantages 
only have value when found in conjunction with virtue. 

17. dyrryros. Cf. frag. 157, the parallelism of which 
is perhaps a circumstance of some weight in favour of 
Zeno’s authorship here. 

19. fidterat: for this verb, see Shilleto on Thuc. 1. 
2. 1. 

20. Sermita: cf. Diog. L. vil. 122, § (Sovrela) duce 
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riOerat 4 Seorotela havAn odaa Kai attn. Stob. Ecl. 
Ir, 7. 11*, p. 104, 5. 

23. SraetSerar: because falsehood consists not merely 
in stating something contrary to fact but in doing so 
advisedly in order to deceive others (Stob. Ecl. 11. 7. 11", 
p. 111, 10; Sext. Math. vit. 44, 45). So, on the other 
hand the davrAos may speak adnOés te but is devoid of 
anrnbera. 

26. dvoefrjs kal Gecop. Similar assertions in an amplified 
form occur in Diog. L. vit. 119. 

dtwparxés: this appears to mean “high in rank,” see 
Plut. Mor. 617 D, and cf. the use of a&iwua in Thuc. as 
applied to Pericles. It can hardly mean “speaking axioms” 
as when used of Arcesilas in Diog. Iv. 31. 

Bacikuxés. Among the sententiae et praecepta Zenonis 
cited by Cic. Mur. § 61 occurs solos sapientes esse si 
servitutem serviant reges. It is extremely probable that 
this paradox was asserted by Zeno from Diog. L. vit. 122, 
adrNa Kal Baciréas (elvas rods aodovs) tis Bacirelas 
ovons apyis avutrevOvvov, Hris mept povovs ay Tovs 
gaogpovs otain, Kaba dnot Xpvourmos évy te epi tov 
Kupiws Keypnobar Znvwva tots ovopacww. Cf. Hor. Sat. 1. 
3. 125, Stob. Ecl. 11. 7. 11™, p. 108, 26. 

27. oTparnytKds. Plut., vit. Arat. 23, 3, quotes jLovov 
oTpatnyov elvat Tov codov as a Soypa Zynvovos. 


149. Diog. vil. 33, wadw év tH TwodTEIa TrapicTravTa 
(Znvwva) woNitas Kat pirous Kai oixelous Kal érevbépous 
rovs amrovdatous povov. Clem. Alex. Strom. v. 14. 95, p. 703 
P, 253.8, Znvev te 6 Urwios mapa IIdatrwvos AaBdp, 6 
5é amo ths BapBapov dirocodias, rods dyabovds mavtas 
adAnrwv elvat hirouvs rNéyet. The same in Euseb. P. E. 
X11. 13, p. 671. 

morelg, Introd. p. 29. 
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wodras: the question naturally arises, how is this 
statement to be connected with the cosmopolitanism which 
Zeno in the same treatise advocated (see frag. 162, fva... 
acyras avOpwrrous nywpe0a Snuoras eat trodiras)? Zeno’s 
; eal state is not a community of the wise alone, but of 
al mankind. He seems to be arguing here against the 
ordinary civie-distinctions, which are utterly valueless as 
compared with the broad line drawn between gogot and 
gairo.. Presumably in the ideal state everyone would 
| e so trained in Stoic precepts as to become thereby 
AC cobs 
dQous: cf. Diog. L. vii. 124, Stob. Ecl. m1. 7. 11", p. 
138, 15, where friendship is based upon 6povova which can 
ly be found among the wise. Cic. Off. 1. 56, N. D. 1. 121. 
A full discussion of the subject is given by Zeller, p. 317 
foll. This is one of the doctrines borrowed by Zeno front 
the Cynics, see Introd. p. 19; it had already been taught 
by Socrates (Xen. Mem. u. 6. 14 foll.). The view is 
rejected as inadequate by Plato in the Lysis (p. 214), but 
no doubt Clement is thinking rather of the Phaedrus and 
Symposium: he adds his usual comment that Plato’s views 
are borrowed from the Jews. 
Dev0lpous. Stob. Ecl. mu. 7. 11’, p. 101, 18, Diog. L. vin. 
121, Cic. Parad. v. This again is derived from the 
Cynics: see Zeller, Socrates, p. 322. 


150. Cic. Mur. § 61, solos sapientes esse, si dis- 
tortissimi, formosos. This occurs among the “Sententiae 
et praecepta Zenonis” cited by Cicero in his banter 
against Cato, so that the evidence is not very trustworthy, 
a remark which also applies to frags. 152, 153 and 155. 
The wise man is beautiful because virtue alone is 
beautiful and attractive: Zeller, p. 270 and n. 4, to whose 
references add Cic. Fin. 111. 75, recte etiam pulcher ay- 
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pellabitur: animi enim lineamenta sunt pulcriora quam 
corporis. 


151. Cic. Fin. v. 84, Zeno sapientem non beatum 
modo sed etiam divitem dicere ausus est. Cic. Mur. § 61, 
solos sapientes esse, si mendicissimi, divites. 

For the sense cf. Cic. Paradox. VL, Stob. Ecl. 1 7. 11’, 
p. 101, 18, and further references ap. Zeller p. 270, nn. 5 
and 6. 


152. Cic. Mur. § 61, sapientiam gratia nunquam 
moveri, humquam culusquam delicto ignoscere; neminem 
misericordem esse nisi stultum et levem; viri non esse 
neque exorari neque placari. 

The reasons for this opinion are given by Diog. VII. 
123, éAenpovas te pn elvar, ovyyvayny te Eye pndevt’ 
Ln yap Taplévat Tas éx Tov vopovu émiBadrovaas KorNacELS 
évrel TO ye elxety Kai 6 EXeoS aUTH TE n ETreixera ovdévELA 
dort Wuyns Wpos KoAacELs WpootroLoupéevns yYpNnoTOTHTA 
pndé olecOat oxAnporépas avtas ecivar. The same at 
greater length in Stob. Ecl. 11.7. 114, p. 95, 25—96, 9; see 
also Zeller, p. 254. It should be remembered that édcos 
is a subdivision of Avarn (él te Soxodvre avakiws KaKxo- 
mabey Stob. Ecl. 11. 7. 10°, p. 92, 12) and therefore one of 
the 7a@y: possibly this is all that is meant by Lactant. 
Inst. 111. 23 (frag. 144). 


153. Cic. Mur. § 61, sapientem nihil opinari, nullius 
rel poenitere, nulla in re falli, sententiam mutare num- 
quam. Lact. Inst. 111 4, ergo si neque sciri quidquam 
potest, ut Socrates docuit, nec opinari oportet, ut Zeno, 
tota philosophia sublata est. Cic. Acad. 11. 118, sapientem 
nihil opinari...borum neutrum ante Zenonem magno 
opere defensum est. August. contra Acad. i. 11, cum 
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ab eodem Zenone accepissent nihil esse turpius quam 
opinari. 

The Greek authorities for this fall partly under frag. 
148, 1. 22, ovre eEarrardra: otre éEarrata Gddov, obte 
dtawevderat otre ayvoet otte NavOaves éavtov ore xab- 
Orou wpeddos viroAauBaver, and the rest may be supplied 
from Stob. Ecl. 1. 7. 117, p. 112, 1, pndev & varorapBavew 
aaQevas addXa paddov aadharas.xai BeBaiws Sud Kai pndeé 
do~alewy tov codov... p. 113, 5, ovdé petavoeiv § vo- 
AauRavovet Tov vodv ExovTa...ovdé petaBarrgcoba Sé 
kat ovdéva Tpotrov ovdé petariOecOar ovdé aparrec Oar. 
Diog. vil. 121, érs te 7) SoEdcev tov codov. For Zeno’s 
definition of dé£a see on frag. 15. 


154, Diog. vil. 32, éyOpods wai trorepiovs nal SovrAous 
Kat aAXoTpious Aéyeww avTov (Zynvwva) addAnAwv elvar 
TavTas TOUS £N TITrOVdaloUS Kal Yyovets TéxvwY Kal aded- 
govs adehpay, olKelous oiKelov. 

This is the natural antithesis of frag. 149. Even 
parents are enemies to their children, if ¢avAo., because 
natural relationship and parental love are absolutely 
adtagopa as compared with dpery. On the subject of 
these paradoxes in general consult Ritter and_ Preller 
§ 420 with the notes. 


155. Cic. Mur. § 61, nos autem, qui sapientes non 
sumus, fugitivos, exules, hostes, insanos denique esse. 

But for the sake of uniformity this might have been 
omitted, as we can feel very little confidence that we have 
here the actual words of Zeno. For exules cf. Stob. Ecl. 
1. 7. 11°, p. 103, 9, Aéyouor Sé nal duyada wavta dadrov 
elvat, cal’ dcov oréperat vouou Kal TodtTElas Kata vow 
émuBanrdrovons. 


156. Athen. Iv. 158 B, Srewucdv Se Soypa eoriv’ dre 
H. P. “8 
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Te TavTa ev Troinoel 6 aogpos Kal haxny dpovipws aprucec’ 
610 cal Tipwy 6 PrLacros Edy 

kat [Znvoveidv] ye paxny érety os pun dpovisas 
pena Onnev 

@S OUK adrAwWS Suvapévns ErnORVaL haKis ei 7) KaTA 
tyv Znveverov vonynow os edn 

eis b¢ haxjy éuBarre Sumdéxatov xoptavvov. 

éru ve xt.A. This follows from the doctrine that all 

rtue is wisdom (dpovyats): since Ppdvyats is required 

in the preparation of a gdaxy, the wise man can alone 
prepare it properly. This applies even if the wise man 
has no experience in the particular practical task under 
consideration, because he alone possesses the necessary 
capacity, cf. frag. 148, 1.9. Diog. L. vu. 125, wavra re 
ev Troteiy TOV copoy, ws Kal TavtTa hapéev TA avANpaTA Ev 
avreiv tov ‘lIopunviay, which furnishes a close parallel to 
Hor. Sat. 1. 3. 126 foll., ‘non nosti quid pater,’ inquit, 
‘Chrysippus dicat:’ ‘sapiens crepidas sibi numquam nec 
soleas fecit, sutor tamen est sapiens. qui? ‘ut quamvis 
tacet Hermogenes, cantor tamen atque optimus est modu- 
lator etc.’ Cf. also Stob. Ecl. 11. 7. 5°”, p. 66, 14 foll. 


157. Philo, liber quis virtuti studet, p. 880, d&ov ro 
Zynveverov éripwvncar bre Oatrov dv acxov Rarricats 
mAnpn mvevpwatos 4 Buacato Tov aoovdaioy ovtiwodv 
dxovta Spadcai te tav aBovAntav’ avévdotos yap Kal 
dnaontos wWuy7n hy opOds Adyos Sdypace trayio é- 
VEVPWCE. 

Borricais...Biacao. So Mangey, followed by Wach- 
smuth, for the MSS. Bazricat...8idcaitro. The same 
editor suggests the alternative of inserting ris, which is 
less probable. 

Budouo: for the freedom of the wise man’s will cf. Cic. 
Tusc. Iv. 12, eiusmodi appetitionem Stoici BovaAnoww 
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appellant, nos appellamus voluntatem. Kam illi putant in 
solo esse sapiente ; quam sic definiunt: voluntas est, quae 
quid cum ratione desiderat, and see Stein, Erkenntnis- 
theorie, p. 196. 

dvévSoros : cf. supra frag. 148, ioyupdv 8 (Tov coddv) ott 
Thy émriBarrpovcay ioxyvy TepiTreTrointas anTTNTOS wY Kal 
axataywvoros. M. Aurel. 1. 16 fin. 

bp0ds Adyos: see Introd. pp. 8, 9. 


158. Seneca, de Ira, 1. 16, 7, Nam, ut dixit Zeno, in 
sapientis quoque animo etiam quum vulnus sanatum sit 
cicatrix manet. Sentiet itaque suspiciones quasdam et 
umbras affectuum, ipsis quidem carebit. 

This is a concession to popular feeling, although at 

same time the absolute dmaOeva (Diog. L. vir. 117, 

X Cie Acad. I. 38) of the wise man 1s maintained. It would 
be a mistake to infer from this passage that Zeno is 
responsible for the doctrine of evwa@evat. Further re- 
ferences are given by Zeller, p. 291. Cf. Diog. vit. 118, 
mpoomeceioOas pévTot TroTé avT@ paytacias adXoxorTous, 
dua peNayyorlay 7) Anpnow «.t.r., where however the 
point is rather different. Remembering that Zeno de- 
scribed the effect of grief as dnfes, we may compare 
Socrates’ description of the result of violent love in Xen. 
Symp. Iv. 28, d@omep vie Onpiov Tivos Sednypévos Tov 
Te Guov melov 7 Tévte Huépas wdatoy Kai év TH xapdia 
Oomep xvnoud te edoxovy éyew. Cic. Tusc. 111. 83, hoc 
detracto, quod totum est voluntarium, aegritudo erit 
sublata illa maerens, morsus tamen et contractiuncula 
quaedam animi relinquetur. The best account of the 
sensibility of the wise man to pain is given by Heinze, 
Stoicorum de aff. doctr. pp. 14, 15. The wise man can- 
not resist the impact of the ¢avtacia, but will refuse 

vyxataGeots. See further on Cleanth. frag. 94. 
W—2 
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159. Seneca, Epist. 83. 8, Ebrio secretum sermonem 
nemo committit: viro autem bono committit: ergo vir 
bonus ebrius non erit. | 

Seneca finds no difficulty in refuting this fallacy, in 
spite of the defence which he quotes from Posidonius. 
For the syllogistic form of the argument see Introd. 
p. 338. Von Arnim, Quellen Studien p. 104, has pointed 
out the original in Philo de Plantatione Noé p. 350, e ro 
peOvovts ovK ay TLS EVAOYWS AdYyOY amroppyToY TapaKata- 
Goito <T@ Sé cod@ Tapaxatatibevrar> ovK apa peOver o 
aoTELOs. | 

ebrius non ertt: cf. Diog. L. vit. 118, cat otywOnoecdar 
pev (Tov coor), ov peOvcOncecOar Sé. Stob. Ecl. 11 7, 
11™, p. 109, 5, ovy oloy Sé peOvcOncecOas Tov vody éyovta’ 
Tv yap pmeOnv apuapTntiKoy Trepltéyev, Anpnow elvat 
<ydp> wapa rov olvov, év yndevi S& tov orovdaiov apap- 
tavew «x... Similarly Socrates in Xen. Symp. 11. 26. 
The Peripatetics held, on the contrary, according to 
Stobaeus, that the wise man pe@vcOncecOat Kata cup- 
mepipopas, Kav et wn Tponyoupévas (Hel. U1. 7. 24, p. 144, 
10). 


160. Plut. de prof. in virt. 12, dpa 8) Kal ro Tod 
Zyvwvos orotoy éotw* nkiov yap amo Tay ovelpwv Exacrov 
éavtov ovvatcbaverOar mpoxotrrovros, eb nte nOomevov 
AioXP@ Tit EAVTOV PTE TL TPOTLEMEVOY 7) WPATTOVTA TOV 
Secvav Kal adixwv 6pa Kata Tovs birvous adr olov év Bvd@ 
yadnvns axdvotp Katahavel Stadapres tTHS Yuyns TO 
g@avractiKxoy Kal taOntixoy vid tod Doyou SvaKeyu- 
pévov. 

did rév dvepov: it was a popular Greek notion that the 
vision of the mind’s eye is clearer in sleep. Aesch. Kum. 
104. Pind. frag. 108 [96], Fennell. 

mpoxorrovros: Wellmann p. 462 argues that Tens, while 
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maintaining to the full the possibility of acquiring virtue, 
did not admit the practical non-existence of wise men or 
the consequent distinction between of mpoxdmrovtes and ot 
omovoaior: these latter views, he thinks, may have 
originated with Chrysippus. On mpoxomn in general see 
Zeller, p. 298 foll. 

mportpevov, “approving ” (cf. Dem. Timocr.§ 156). The 
words aicyp@ Sewadv adixwy point to the acquisition 
of the three leading virtues cwdpocvvn avdpeia and 
Suxacoouvn. 

ddX olov «.r.A. The emotions are dispersed by reason 
in the mind of the wpoxo7rreyv, which remains clear and 
unsullied, like the transparent ocean on a calm day when 
shingle and sand settle down to the bottom: cf. Cleanth. 
frag. 66. 

davracrixéy, has no objective reality but is merely 
Sudxevos EXxva pos, Taos év TH Wuyy am’ ovdevos havtac- 
Tov yiwouevov (Plut. plac. Iv. 12). Observe that it is 
described as a waGos. Stein, Erkenntnistheorie, p. 156, n. 
309. 


161. Seneca, Epist. 104. 21, quod si convivere etiam 
Graecis juvat {cum Socrate, cum Zenone versare: alter 
te docebit mori, si necesse erit: alter, antequam necesse 
erit. 

antequam necesse ertt. Suicide (€£aywyn) is justifiable 
under certain circumstances. It is important to re- 
member that life and death belong to the class of the 
aétagopa, and suicide therefore has no connection with 
apetn, but is merely to be regarded as a matter of 
xaOnxov (Tots bé KaOnxovos Kai Tois Tapa to KaGijKov 
<mapa>petpetoba, thv te Conv Kai tov Oavarov Stob. 
Ecl. 11. 7. 11™ p. 110, 13 and see on frag. 145). This 
point is emphasised by Zeller p. 338. 
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162. Plut. Alex. virt. 6, ai pny 7 roAd Oavpalopéevn 
WoNTEéla TOU THY UTWLKOV aiperiv KataBanopévov Zynvavos 
eis &v ToDTO cuvTEiver Keparatovy iva pi) KATA TOdELS nde 
Kata Synpous oiK@puev, idiots Exactot Swwptopévor Sixaloss, 
GAXa tavras avOpwrovs nywpcOa Snuctas Kab roXltas, 
els 5é€ Bios 4 Kal Koopos, WoTrep ayéXns cuVYdpoV voLe@ 
KoLv@ cuvTpepopuévns. TodtTo Znvwv pev eyparrey wWaoTrEp 
dvap 7 eldwAov evvouias didocddouv Kal TodTElas ava- 
TuTwaapevos: id. de Sto. Rep. 11. 1, évreb toivuy moddd pév, 
ws év Adyous avT@ Znvovi...yeypaupéeva Tuyyaver trept 
monTelas Kal Tov dpyecOa Kal apyew nal Sicatew Kat 
pntopevey. Chrysost. Hom. 1. in Matth. 4, ov yap xadarep 
IXatov 6 thy KatayéXactov éxeivny trodtTetav cuvbels 
kat Znvev cat ef tis Erepos woNTeiav eypawev 7 vopous 
aouvebnxev. 

mdvras dv@pdémous: see on frag. 149. The idea of cos- 

/ politanism was largely developed by the later Stoics, 

1 copia Seneca and Marcus Aurelius. Zeno’s disregard 
of the fundamental distinction between Greeks and bar- 
barians may partly be due to the influence of his birth- 
place, as Zeller remarks, but at the same time he only 
carries out Cynic teaching (Diog. L. vi. 72, puovny re 
opOnv troXwreiav elvar Thy év Koop@). As to Socrates, see 
Zeller’s Socrates p. 167 n. 8, R. and P. § 219°. 

Somep dy&ys cwwvdpov. As Zeno is generally admitted to 
have written the moA:reia when he was still under the 
influence of the Cynic school, Zeller (Socrates p. 325) 
treats this passage as being typical of Cynicism, and 
suggests that Plato, in the Politicus (267 D, oveody tev 

VOMEVTLK@V HELLY TONNGY havetoav apts Texvev pla Tis Hv 7H 
| qroAuTeK?) Kal puds Tuvds dyéAns erryéreca ; «.7.d.) and in his 
description of the vay wots in Rep. 372 A. foll. is referring 

to Antisthenes. The reference is however extremely 
doubtful (see Ueberweg p. 93), and it is worth noticing 
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that the comparison of the ruler of a state to a herdsman 

i "it a favourite one with Socrates. Xen. Mem. 1. 2, 32, elwé 
qov 6 Ywxpatns bt Oavpactov ot Soxoin elvat, eltes 
yevomevos Bowy ayédXns vopevs Kal tas Bovis édatrous TE 
Kal YElpous Trowmy pn Copmoroyoin xaxds RovKoros elvae’ Ere 
5é Oavpactotepoy et Tis WpoaTarns yevopevos TOAEWS 
«.7.r., with which cf. Plat. Gorg. 516 4. See also Newman, 
Politics of Aristotle, vol. I. p. 30. 


163. Athen. xu. 561 c, Hovtiaves 8 Znvova edn 
tov Kurséa varodapBave tov "Epwra Oeov elvas girias 
nai édevOepias ére 5 wal Gpuovoias tapacKxevactixop, 
GdXov 0 ovdevos. S10 nat ev TH TroAwTela En “ Tov “Epwra 
Gedv elvat, cuvepyov vrapyovta mpos THY THS WddEws 
cotnpiav. Plut. vit. Lycurg. 31. Lycurgus’ object was 
not to leave Sparta with a large empire, dAX’ domrep Eves 
dvdpos Bim Kal aodews bAns vouifwv evdaimoviay arr’ 
apetijs éyyiverOar Kat opovolas tHS mMpos avuTHY, pos 
TovTo auvéerake Kal cuvnppogev, OTras édevbépioe Kat 
avTapKels yevopuevot Kal cwppovoovTes eTrl TAELTTOY YpovOY 
duateX@ot. Tavrny Kat IIXatwv érxaBe ts TloAttelas vare- 
Gea nal Avoyéevns nai Znvev x.7.d. 

riv “Epora, Love is in Hesiod to be regarded as an 
allegorical presentment of fire, frag. 113. In the ideal 
state Love 18 taken—as—a presiding deity, because all 
discord and party strife are to be banished from it, and the 
wise men, who are its citizens, are to be united by friend- 
ship and concord. Cf. Stob. Ecl. 11. 7.11", p. 108, 15, év 
povois TE Tots Godois atroNelrover diriay, erred ev povots 
TOUTOLS Omovola yivetat Tept TaY Kata Tov Biov, THv S 
Omovotay elvar Kowwav ayabdy émriotnunv. Chrysipp. ap. 
Philod. wept evoe8. col. 12, p.79, Gomp., «al rH avrny elvas 
kai Evvopiav nal Aienv nal ‘Opovoay nai Eipnyny kat 
"Adpodirny Kat To TapatAnovov trav. It is probable that 
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Zeno took the same objection, that of want of unity, to 
Plato’s Republic as is taken by Aristotle Pol. IL 5, p. 
1264 a 24, év wa yap wore dSvo0 meres avayxaiop civas, 
Kal Tavtas vtevavrias addrnAats. Cf. also ib. 11. 4 1262 
b 7, Xen. Mem. Iv. 4. 16, and contrast Ar. Pol. 11. 2. 
1261 b 10. Hirzel, 11. p. 36, finds here a divergence from 
Antisthenes, comparing Clem. Alex. Strom. I1. 485 P., but 
he apparently forgets Diog. L. v1. 12, which shows that the 
inconsistency, if it exists, is with Antisthenes himself. 


164. Clem. Alex. Strom. v. 12, 76, p. 691 P. 249 S., 
reves 5€ cal Zyvov, 6 THs Uracejs Krlotyns aipécews, €v 
T® THS WordtTeias BiBdiw pte vaovs Seiv rroveiy ponte 
ayavpata’ undéev yap elvas tov Gedy dEvoy KatacKevac pa, 

\ ! 2 O7 2 oA n me, & ’ 

Kat ypadew ov Sédcev avrais NéEeot Tabde’ iepd Te otKodo- 
a IQN , e \ \ \ a \ eo 
pety ovdév Senoer’ tepov yap un Toddov akvov, Kal aytov 

9 de A / IAA \ a v \ é 
ovdey yp vouiterv, ovdéev Sé woAdXod akiov Kat ayov 
oixodopwv épyov cat Bavavowv. The same in Orig. c. 
Cels. 1. 5, p. 324. Plut. Sto. Rep. vi. 1, ére Soya Znvevos 
éoti’ iepa Oew@v pn oixodopmeiv’ tepoy yap pn ToNXOv 
bd \ @f 9 » > a > \ a 
aftov Kai Gytov ovK got oixodouwy 8 épyov Kat Bavav- 
aw@v ovdéyvy €ott Toddod akftov. Theodoret, Gr. Aff. Cur. 
lr. p. 780=p. 49, 45, raira cuvopav cai Znvwv o 
Kirieds év re THs TloAcredas atraryopever Bi8rtw Kai vaous 
oixodopety Kal ayadApata textalvew ovdev yap elvat 
tovTtwy gnoiv Oedv dkiov xatacKkevacpa. LEpiphan. 
Haeres. 111. 36, Znvev 6 Kirieds 6 Stwixos Edn pn Seiv 
Oeois otxodopeiv cepa. 

The Cynics also deny the sanctity of temples: Diog. 
L. VI. 73, pndév re aromoy elvac é& tepod te AaBPeiv. 
Zeno’s language in some particulars recalls St Paul’ 
address to the Athenians, Acts XVII. 24,.0 @e0ds 6 Twotnoas 
TOV KOGMOV Kai TravTa Ta év AUTH, OVTOS oVpavod Kal YNs 
Kupios vrrapywv ov év yetpotrountous vaois KaTouKel. 
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165. Stob. Floril. 43, 88, Zyvev edn Setvy tas modes 
xoopely ovK avaOnpacw adda Talis THY oiKovVTwY apeETais. 
In a similar spirit Crates promised to honour Hermes 
and the Muses ov Samavais tpupepais adr’ apetais doiaus 
(Julian Or. vi. 200 4, quoted by Zeller, Socrates p. 329 n. 1). 


166. Diog. L. vit. 33, xat xata rods Svaxocious 
atixous unO iepa pnte Sucactypia pyre yupvacia év Tais 
TovEow oiKxodopeta Oar. 

xard...or(xovs. Prose writings were cited according to 
the number of lines, cf. Diog. L. vil. 187, (Chrysippus) év 
T® TWepl THY apyalwy huciwrdcywv cuyypappate Aéyov 
xata tods é€axooiovs otixous. Dion. Hal. de Thuc. hist. 
jud. c. 19, qwpooipiov tis iotopias péypt TevTaxociwy 
EXUNKUVEL OTLYWD. 

Stxacrrjpia: “wozu Gerichtshéfe, wo tiberall Gerechtigkeit 
waltet? wozu Gymnasien, wenn Korperkraft und Gewandt- 
heit ohne Wert sind?” Wellmann p. 438. The reference 
to yupvacia confirms the statement of Plutarch (Sto. 
Rep. 8, 2) that Zeno wrote against Plato’s Republic: with 
Plato yupvaorixyn forms an important element in the 
training of the ¢UAaxes (Rep. Il. p. 410—411). 


167. Diog. VII. 32, vos péevtou...€v modXois KaTn- 
yopoovtes Tov Znvwvos TH éyxvKdLOv Taldclay aypnoToy 
amropatvery Neyouaw €v apy THS ToNtTELas. 

tyxinAtos ravSea. The ordinary course of Greek educa- 
tion comprised the three branches of ypaypata, povetnn, 
and yuuzvacticn (Becker's Charicles E. T. p. 231 foll.). 
Zeno intended to imply, probably again in opposition 
to Plato, that, as compared with the acquisition of virtue 
or true wisdom, the wisdom which education propose 
to supply is worthless (cf. Wellmann p. 437, 8). Such at 
least seems to be the ground on which the Cynics put 
forward a similar opinion, Diog. L. vi. 11, tyy Te agerru 
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Tav eEpywv elvat, pnte Noywv TWAEovaV Seoméevny, pNTE 
pabnpatwov. 73, wovainns Te Kal yewpeTpixns Kal daTpo- 
ANoylas Kal TwY ToLOVTWY apeEdely WS aYPNOTwWY Kal OUK 
avayxalwv. 103, mrapatrovvras 5€ Kal ta éyxuKAta pabn- 
pata, ypappata your pn pavOavey Epackev 6 ’Avrio- 
Gévns todvs awdpovas yevopévous, iva pn Stactpépowrto 
Tois adAotplos. Epicurus agreed with Zeno on this 
point (see Prof. Mayor on Cic. N. D. 1. 72), while Aristotle 
considered that ta éyxvcAra padipara are useful for the 
acquisition of virtue (Diog. L. v. 31). It is important to 
observe that Chrysippus held evypnoteiy ta éyxvxdsa 
pabnuara (Diog. L. vil. 129, cf. Stob. Ecl. 11.7, 5°", p. 67, 5), 
and it is possible that Zeno may at a later period of his 
life have modified his conclusion on this point, just as he 
diverged from the Cynics in recommending Dialectic and 
Physics as well as Ethics, Zeller p. 63, 3, Hirzel 11. p. 523, 
4, cf. Cleanth frag. 106. 


168. Diog. Vil. 33, wepi te vopioparos odtTws ypadey 
(Znvova), voutiopa 8 ott’ adrAayns Evexev olecOar Seiv 
KatacKevalety ovT atroonpias Evexer. 

vopirpa. “Diogenes in the zroAvreia proposed a coinage 
of bones or stones (dorpayaXoz) instead of gold and silver, 
Athen. Iv. 159 £.” Zeller, Socrates, p. 325 n. 

ddAayis vee. This again is pointed at Plato Rep. II. 
371 B, dyopa &n npiv nal vopiopa EvpBorov trys addayis 
évexa yevnoetat éx Tovrov. Aristotle’s statement is more 
exact, explaining that money is a security with a view to 
future exchange: vaép THs meAXoVanS arrays, Eb VOY 
pndev Seirat, Ore éorat éav SenOy, To vopscpa olov éy- 
yuntns éo0 juivy. Eth. v. 5.14. Cf. especially Ar. Pol. 1. 
9. 1257 a 32 foll. and Newman on ib. 1257 b 11. 


169. Athen. vi. 233 B, Cc, Znvwv S€ 6 amo THs 
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rods wavta TdAXa ANY TOU vowiws avTois (Le. gold 
and silver) cal xadr@s ypnobar vopicas adiadopa, Ty pep 
aipecwy avTay Kai duyny atrevtrov, THY yphoww 5é Tav TOV 
kal atrepittwy mponyounévws troveicOat mpoctacowy' 
Oras aden Kal aBavpacroy mpos TadAXa THY Siadbecwy THs 
spuyns Eeyovtes of avOpwrirot, dca pte Kadd éote pyre 
aicypa, Tois wéev KaTa drow ws eri TOAD ypavTat, THY S 
évavtiov pndev orws Sedotxores AGy@ Kal un hoB@ TovVTwY 
aTrEXWVTAL, 

The opinions professed with regard to money bear 
the same relation to the last frag. as frag. 171 bears to 
frag. 176. This passage affords another good illustration 
of the doctrine of the xa@nxovra as applied to th 
things which are morally indifferent. The ozrovdaios, 
who is unaffected either by fear or desire (a7raOns), and 
whose dppat are properly directed by right reason, will 
know how to discriminate between ra xata dvow and ra 
mapa dvotv, 80 as to cling to the former and avoid the 
latter. Thus wAodvros is a mponypevov (Diog. L. vii. 106), 
and possesses value as being of advantage for life in 
accordance with nature (ib. 105), while 7 op6n ypnos 
mXovrou which is characteristic of the o7ovéaios is sharply 
distinguished from the AomAouria (Stob. Ecl. m1. 7. 10', 
p. 91, 18) of the dadaros. 

atperw: suggested by Schweighauser and adopted by 
Kaibel for the MSS. apyyv. After Trav ypjow dé Schweig. 
thought some words had fallen out such as ryy pev 
opOnv ela. 

Nerdv. Cf M. Aurel. 1. 3, ro AeTrov Kata rnv Siacrav. 

drepirrov. So Casaubon in place of MSS repirrar. 
Contrast M. Aurel. v. 5 with id. rx. 32. 

mporyounéves. This word is difficult. In Sext. Emp., with 
whom it occurs at least eight times, it always means 
“principally” or “in the first place,” being often opposed 
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to axorovOws. cf. rponyovpevos Novos frag. 123 = leading 
doctrine. Here however it seems to have the special 
Stoic sense=in the absence of overriding circumstances 
\xata repioracwy, cf. Epict. diss. 111. 14, 7, Stob. Ecl. 11. 7. 
24. p. 144, 19, frag. 131. In this connection we may 
compare Diog.’s division of xa@nxovra into ta dvev trept- 
oracews, such as vytelas émipeneioOai (or Kars ypjo bas 
mdouT@ as here), and ta Kata tepioctacww, such as niv 
krijow Stapplrrav (VII. 109). Hirzel, p. 825, denies that 
mponyouuévws belongs to the elder Stoics, thinking that 
it was taken over subsequently from the Academics and 
Peripatetics. He would substitute here ws mponypévov. 
__-d8e points to the purging of the soul from the in- 
{ fluence of the 1d6n: Séos is a subdivision of $é8os not 
very explicitly defined ap. Stob. Ecl. 11. 7. 10° p. 92, 5. 
d0atparrov. Cf. Hor. Epist. 1.6.1, 2, nil admirari prope 
res est una Numici solaque quae possit facere et servare 
beatum ; where see Orelli, who properly observes that ro 
Oavpatew, which Plato and Aristotle speak of as the 
starting point of philosophy, is something quite different. 
Cf. Marc. Aurel. 1.15, Cic. Tusc. 111. 80. Hence Arr. Epict. 
Diss. 1. 18,11, un Oavpale To KadXos TIS yuvatKes Kai TO 
foLy@ ov yanrerraveis. For d:d0eovv see on frag. 117. 


170. Seneca de Otio 30, 2, Zenon ait: accedet ad 
rempublicam (sapiens), nisi si quid impedierit. id. Tranq. 
An. I. 7, Promptus compositusque sequor Zenonem, Clean- 
them, Chrysippum ; quorum tamen nemo ad rempublicam 
accessit, nemo non misit. 

The same doctrine is attributed to Chrysippus in 
Diog. L. vil. 121, wrodureverOar haci tov coor, av pn Tt 
kwdun, Os pnor Xpvourimos év mpwre trepi Biwv: cf. Cic. 
Fin. 11. 68, Schol. on Lucan 11. 380, Stoicorum sapiens 

b erit civilis, hoc est, in administratione rei publicae. 
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TO TwoNdtreveoOax is another instance of xaOjxov which 
is to be undertaken xara Tov mponyovpevov Aoyov (Stob. 
Ecl. 11. 7. 11, p. 111, 5) = wrponyoupévws (see on last frag.). 
We may say then that, while ro modcreverOac is KaOnKxov 
Mponyoupévas OF Avev TeptaoTagews, TO 7y TroALTEvEed Oat is 
KaOnxov Kata Tepictac.y, just as a careful use of wealth 
is contrasted with the condition of the spendthrift. 


171. Diog. vir. 121, nat yapnoev, ws 6 Zavwv dyolv 
év wontTeia, (Tov copdv) Kal Tratdorrouncer Bai. 

Cf. Stob. Ecl. 11. '7. 11, p. 109, 16, Cic. Fin. 111. 68. The 
statement refers to the duty of a wise man under existing 
circumstances, and while living in an ordinary civil com- 
munity. It has no reference to the ideal state in which 
wives are to be held in common (frag. 176): ydaos clearly 
belongs to the advadopa and yapeiy is a xaOjxov. This 
seems better that Wellmann’s view p. 439, who strains 
the meaning of yauos to bring this passage into con- 
formity with frag. 176, and is strongly supported by the 
analogous case of the duty of the wise man to enter public 
life. The latter clearly refers to existing political in- 
stitutions, cf. Stob. Ecl. 11. 7. 11°, p. 94, 9, worcreverOae 
Tov copoy Kal padiota év Tals TovavTais TroNLTEiats Tails 
éudawvovocas Tia TpoKoTHy pos Tas TENElas ToALTEas. 
The same explanation will account for the two passages 
in Diog. vi. 11 and 72, where similar views are attributed 
to the Cynics, without supposing (with Zeller, Socrates 
p. 320) a divergence of opinion between Antisthenes and 
Diogenes. 


172. Diog. L. vit. 129, nat épacOncecOar Sé tov 
codov Trav véwy Tav éuhatvovtwy dia Tod eldous THY pds 
apetny eddulav, ds pnot Zyvov ev tH ordcTeia. 

For the Cynics see Introd. p. 20. This passage is no 
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doubt inspired by the influence of the Phaedrus and 
Symposium. Speaking of the épws of Socrates Dr 
Thompson remarks (Phaedrus App. 1. p. 152):—‘“It was 
not the beauty of Alcibiades, but his splendid mental 
endowments, his great capacity for good or for evil, vide 
excited the admiration and the solicitude of Socrates.” 
Cf. Symp. 208 B foll. and for evduiay ib. 209 B, yuyn 
kann Kal yevvaia xai evdvei, cf. frag. 147, xaradnrrov 
elvat To 4005 é& e’Sovs. We must distinguish between 
the pws of the azovdaios and the dairos. 1d épav 
itself belongs to the class of advadopa, and implies, 
therefore, a corresponding xaOjxov, the duty, that is, 
Tov xados épay, Stob. Ecl. 11. 7. 5°®, p. 66,3—10. If then 
the objection is raised that the ozrovdaios should avoid 
épws, if he is to retain his ava@ea, since épws is a sub- 
division of éw:@uyia and a maGos, the answer is that this 
is untrue of that particular form of épws which is defined 
as éruBoAn dtrotrotias 51a KadXos éugatvdmuevov (Stob. l.c. 
I. 12, ib. 10° p. 91, 15, 11° p. 115, 1, Diog. L. viz. 113, 120, 
Sext. Emp. Math. vii. 239), and which is not an ésrvdupia. 
Under ésrOupia are to be classed épwres adodpoi only, 
and in Diog. vil. 113 the distinction between the two 
classes of ows is clearly indicated. Cic., Fin. 111, 68, speaks 
of amores sanctos. 


173. Athen. x1. 563 E, cat rovro pev éfnrXwKoTes 
Tov apxnyov vuav THs sodias Zyvwva Tov Poivixa, ds 
ovderradirote yuvaicl éypnoato traibuxots 8 det’ ws ‘AvTi- 
yovos 0 Kapvotios totopet év te wept Tov Biov avtod’ 
Opurrcire yap Ore “ Set py) TOY CwpaTwY aGdAA THs Yuyns 
épav.” 

Set py «rd. It is most natural to suppose that these 
are Zeno’s words from the position of his name in the 
context. For the sense see on frag. 172. 
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174 Clem. Alex. Paedag. 1. 11. 74, p. 296 P. 109 S., 
viroypapew Oo Kuitievs Goixe Znvwv eixova veaviov Kat 
oUTws avTov avdptavtoupyet’ éotw, pyoi, xa0apov to 
mpocwirov, oppvs un Kaberpévn, pnd Supa avatrerrrapévon, 
pndée Svaxexracpévov, un Uartios 6 Tpaynros, pnd avié- 
peva TA TOU GWpaTos péAn, GAA [Ta] peTéwpa Eevrovots 
Gora: opO0s vos mpds Tov Aoyou, GEUTNS Kal KaTOKwWY) 
TOV opOds cipnuévwr, Kal oynuaTiopol Kal Kivnoets pndev 
évdidovaat Tois axoNdoTots éATribos. aides pev erravOciTw 
Kal appevwtrias améotw Sé kab 6 amo TeV pupoTwXiov 
Kal ypucoyociwy Kat éptoTrmAiwy drvs Kal 6 amo Tov 
aArAwv épyactnpiov, év0a Kal ératpixds Kexoopnpévor, 
domep eri téyous xabeCopevor, Sinwepevovarv. 

This remarkable fragment was first restored by Cobet 
in Mnemos. O. 8. vi. p. 339, who saw that the writer was 
necessarily speaking of young men and not of young 
women, as the word appevwrria of itself shows. It seems 
probable, as Wachsmuth suggests, that this frag. comes 
from the épwrinn réyvn (Introd. p. 30). 

veavtov. So Cobet lc. for veaviéa. Dind. with two MSS. 
reads veavia. 

xadapév. Cf. Plut. de Audiendo 138, p. 45 Cc, rpocwr@ 
Katactracts xabapa Kai avéudaros. 

dvawerrapévov : barefaced, impudent, cf. Xen. Mem. 11. 1. 
22, ra Se dupata éyew avaterrapéva, of the woman 
representing Vice in Prodicus’ fable. See Aesch. Suppl. 
198, 9 and the comm. pdé dtaxexracpévoy is an emen- 
dation of Cobet’s (Mnemos. x1. 387) for the MSS. pd’ 
dvaxexXacpévov, the meaning of which is not clear. 
With the alteration avam. est hominis protervi et petu- 
lantis, dcax. mollis et impudici. 

vd is rejected by Wachsm. with great improvement to 
the sense. 

8p03s vovs, so Wachsm. for vulg. dpQovou- ampds «.T.r. 
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Perhaps it would be better to place a comma after voids, 
and connect apds Tov Adyov with o€vTns. Dind. brackets 
ofuTns. 

xlvynows...évSiSo0ca Dind. with some MSS. 

prporwdev: these shops are mentioned as the lounges 
frequented by young men. Ar. Eq. 1875, ra pepaxca 
tavTl réEyo, Tav TP wupw. Lys. Or. 24 § 20, &cacros yap 
Upav elOicTras Tpochorray 6 wey pos pupoTrwAciop, 6 dé 
mpos Koupetoy, 6 5é pos aKuToTopeiov, 6 8 Siro ay TUYN: 
id. Or. 23. § 3, Isoc. Or. 7. § 48, ovx év rots oxipadeious of 
vedtepot SiétpiBov ovd év tais avrntplaw ovd  év ois 
TOLOVTOLS TUVAAGYOLS GAN’ ev Tots eriTNSevpaciv Ewevov év 
ols érayOnoav. In Homer's time the smith’s shop was 
used for this purpose: Od. xviil. 38, Hes. Op. 491: later 
the barber’s shop is most frequently mentioned: see 
the comm. on Hor. Sat. I. 7. 3. Other authorities are 
collected by Becker, Charicles E. T. p. 272. 

xexoopmpévor...xadetspevor. So Cobet for xexoounpévar... 
xabetouevar. For the former word cf. Xen. Mem. 111. 11. 
4 where Theodota is spoken of as amodvuteAds Kexoopn- 
peéevnv, and Lucian, Ver. Hist. U1. 46, yuvatxas wavy éra- 
pixas xexoounpuévar (quoted by Becker, Charicles E. T. 
p. 249); and for the latter Aeschin. Timarch. §74 rovs éi 
Tov oixnuatwy KaGeCopevous (referred to by Wachsm.), and 
Catull. xxxvu. 8, 14. 


175. Diog. L. vil. 22, deity re éxeye tovds véovs Tracy 
Koop.soTnts xpjaBat Kal qwopela Kat oxynpuats Kal rept- 
Bon. | 

Possibly this is only a reference to the preceding 
frag. For qopeia see on frag. 31. epe8orH =clothing. 


176. Diog. L. vir. 181, apéoxer 5¢ avtois nal Kowds 
elvat Tas yuvaixas dev Tapa tots copois wate Tov év- 
TuyovTa TH éevTuyovan ypjoba, Kaba pnor Zyvov ev ri 
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montTela. ib. 38, xowas te Tas yuvaixas Soyparifew 
opoiws rato év TH trondereig. 

For the Cynics see Introd. p. 20. Observe, however, 
that Chrysippus concurred in this opinion, which must 
not therefore be treated as merely Cynical. 


177. Diog. L. vit. 33, cai éoOnre 5é rH avrp Kedeves 
(Znvwv) ypjcOar dvipas wal yuvaixas wal undév popsoy 
atroxexpup0at. 

The same view seems to have been advocated by the 
Cynics. Hence the point of Menander’s lines quoted by 
Diog. L. vi. 98, cuprepitrarnces yap tplBwv’ éyovo’ époi, 
Bomep Kparnte ro Kuvixd mo? 4 yu}. Socrates in 
Xen. Symp. Il. 3 says :—éaOns GAAn pev yuvatnl arrn 4é 
avopit «adn. With regard to the words pundéev popsoy 
atrox. Zeller, p. 308 n. 2, remarks :—“The latter act 1s 
only conditional and allowed in certain cases, such as for 
purposes of gymnastics.” But the limitation is Plato's 
(Rep. v. 452 a, 457 A) and we have already seen that 
Zeno proposed to abolish yupvacia: it may well be that 
Zeno, like the Cynics, disclaimed the theoretical propriety 
of the ordinary rules of modesty in dress. There is no 

estion here of the xa@yxovra of ordinary life, and 
Zeno’s departure from the Cynical point of view is largely 
to be found in this direction. 


178. Origen c. Celsum, vil. 63, p. 739, éxadAtvouvc. 
TO potyevew of Ta TOD Kuteéws Zyvwvos pirocopodvtes... 
Sia TO Kowwvixoy Kal rapa dvow elvat TH AoyeKD Cow 
voOevew Tv UIrd TOY vouwy ETéepH mTpoKaTardndbeic ar 
yuvaixa kai POeipew Tov GdXov avOpwrrov olxov. 
Since strictly speaking marriage is an adsadopov, to 
povyevery cannot be contrary to virtue, and such an 
ence would be impossible in the ideal state. Still, with 
H. P. AU 
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society constituted as it is, 47) potyevery is xabjxov dvev 
mepiotacews and therefore xara gdvow. The wise man 
will recognise the laws of the state in which he lives in 
the same spirit in which he takes part in its public affairs 
(Stob. Ecl. 1. 7. 11° 94, 8 foll.). In Sext. Pyrrh. nt 209 
we find tovs ye pnv potyovs xodales tap’ nuiy vomos, 
qapa 5é Tow adiadopov éote Tais Tay étépwv yuvarti 
piyvvcbar Kat dirocodan 5é tiwés hao adiadopov eivar 
TO GAXNoTpla yuvatxi piyvucOa. The Stoics are probably 
indicated, and the passage is in no way inconsistent with 
the present, cf. Theoph. ad Autol. mm. 3 p. 118 D, ovyi 
kat qepl ceuvorntos Treipapevoe ypddew acedyelas Kal 
mopvetas Kal poyedas edidakav émuredcioOa, Ere nv cat 
Tas oTuyntas appntotroitas elonyyoarto ; 


179. Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. 1. 245, olov yoty 6 aipect- 
dpyns avtav Znvev ev rais SvatpiBais dynos trept traidwv 
Gyayns Gra Te Goa wat Tabe’ “ Staynpiferw pndev padrdrov 
pndé Hooov tradixa 7 pn tadsxa pndé Onréa 4 appeva’ 
ov yap [éore] traduxois dX 7 on TravdiKois oVSE Onreiass 
h appeow, aGdAd tavTa TpeTrEes Te Kal TWpétrovTa éaTiv.” 
The same fragment is preserved by Sext. Emp. adv. 
Math. x1. 190, introduced by the words «ai wnv mepi pév 
Taiiov aywyns ev tais StatpiBais 6 aipeorapyns Znvev 
tovatra tia StéEevowv, and with the variant dAXa ra- 
Suxois for €or tratdexots GAXa. 

ty rats SwarpiPats. For this book see Introd. p. 30. 
The true aspect from which to regard this and the 
four next following fragments is very clearly set forth 
in a passage of Origen, c. Cels. Iv. 45 (quoted by Zeller, 
p. 310, n. 1). “The Stoics made good and evil depend 

‘><alone on the intention, and declared external actions, 
~ \oeponden of intentions, to be indifferent: edo odv év 
@ Tept advaddpwv Tomm ore Te idl Ady@ (the action 
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taken by itself). @uyarpdot piyvvcbar adiadopov éaoriy, 
al «al pr xp dv tats nadeordcars wodirelarts td ToLovTrov mouty, 
kal vmoBécews yapw...maperAngacye tov codov pera 
TS Ouyatpos povns KaTanedetyupévoy TravTds ToD TAV 
avOpwrav yévous SuepOappévov, cat Cnrovow ei KxaOn- 
KOVTMS 6 TraTnp cuVENevoeTaL TH OuyaTpl virép TOD py 
atrodéc Oat...7o Trav Tov avOpwtrwy yévos.” This also illus- 
trates frag. 178. 


180. Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. 111. 246, zrept Sé ris eis rovs 
yovels ootorntos 6 avTos avnp (Znvev) dyow eis ra Tept 
tnv loxadorny xa rov Oiditroda Sti ove Hv Sevov tplBew 
thy pntépa Kat et pev acbevodcay Erepoy te pépos Tod 
cwpatos Tpixvas Tais yepaly adéret ovdey aioypov' e 
dé érepa pépn tphhpas evdpaiver, odvywpévny travoas, Kal 
maidas €x THS pNTpPOS ‘yevvaious érolncev, ataxypov. Sext. 
Emp. Math. x1. 191, xal ye 0 pev Znvov ra wepl tis 
*loxaorns Kat Oidimodos iotopovpevd dyow Sri ovK Hv 
Sewvov tpiyrar tHv pntépa. Kal et péev acbevoicay to 
capa tais yepol tpipas wdére, ovdéy aicypov' e dé 
eTép@ péper Tpipas ep & edpev ddvywpévnyv tavcas Kal 
maidas ék THS pNTpOs yevvaious tromncas tl Hv aicypor; 
ib. Pyrrh, m1. 205, adrd nal o Kerveds Znvov dyoi py 
aromroy elvat To pdptoy THS UNTPOS TH éavTod popip Tpiyac 
xabatrep ovdé Addo TL pépos TOD GwpaTos aUTAs TH yetpl 
tpiyrae hadAov ap elzrou tis elvat. Plut. Quaest. Conv. III. 
6. 1, § 6, os eywye v7) Tov Kiva Kal Tod Znyvwvos av 
éBovrouny en Staynpiopors ev cuprrocio tii Kal madia 
HaGAXov 7 atrovdns TocavTns eéyouévm ouyypampaTe TH 
TomTela KaTaTerayOat. 

It should be observed that Sextus does not state that 
this extract as well as the last comes from the dsarpeBai, 
so that we may perhaps refer Plutarch’s words to this 
passage: Wellmann however, p. 440, thinks that hoth «he 

Va 
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Sextus passages come from the dcarpsBal, in which case 
Plutarch’s statement should form a separate fragment. 
Cf. Chrysipp. ap. Sext. Pyrrh. 111. 246, id. ap. Epiphanius 
adv. Haeres, III. 2. 9 (111. 89), Diels, p. 598, éreye yap Sety 
plyvuc bat rais pntpace Tos taidas trois 5¢ matpact Tas 
Ouyarépas. Diog. L. vu. 188, Theoph. ad Autol. 11. 6, 
120 D. 


181. Sext. Emp. adv. Math. x1. 190, «al madrw (6 
Znvov) “ Svapepnptcas Tov épwpevov; ove eywye. Torepov 
oun érreOupnoas avrov Stapnpicat; kal pada. GAN érre- 
Ovpnoas Tapacyeiv cor avrov H epoBnOns Keredoar; pa 
AG. GAN éxédXevcas; Kal para, ez’ ove varnpérncé oo; 
ou yap.” 

The line taken here is that the intention is all impor- 
tant, and not the act in itself: hence virtue belongs only 
to orovdaia draecrs, cf. Cleanth. frag. 95, 

doris emiOupeov avéyet aioypod mpayparos 
OvTOS TroLnoes TOUT éay KaLpov AGB. 


Bekker suggests adr’ émruOuunoas...elr’ epoBnOns. 


182. Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. 1. 200, xal ri Oavyacror, 
Orrov ye Kai ot amo THS KUYLKHS hirocodias Kal oi rept 
tov Kiriéa Znvwva nat KreavOnv wai Xpvovrmov abdia- 
dopov TovTo (Le. appevoptEiayv) elval dacuy ; 


183. Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. 11. 206, 76 te aicypoupyeiv 


J U “A > ¢ a e 4 > 9 , 
eTraparov ov Tap nuiv o Lyvwv ove atrodoxipaces. 


184. Theoph. ad Autol. m1 5, p. 119 ©, ri cou doe 
ta Znveovos 4} ta Atoyévous nal KredvOous, ordca trept- 
éyovow ai BiBrou avrdv didacxovaat avOpwroBopias, 

» TaTépas pev vireo iolwy Téxvav ErecOar Kal BiBpadcxecBat 
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xai, eb tis ov BovAatto 7 pépos TL THS pucepas rTpodys 
atroppipesev, avTov xatecOiecOas Tov un payovra; 

Cf. Diog. L. vir. 121, yevoerOai te xai avOpwriver 
capkov kata weplotacty, ib. 188 (Chrysippus) éy dé r@ 
mept Sixalov xata rovs xtAlovs otiyous, Kal Tovs arro- 
Oavovras xatecOiew xerevmv. Sext. Pyrrh. 11. 207, 247 
foll., Math. x1. 192—194, Mayor on Juv. xv. 107. Canni- 
balism was also recommended by the Cynics, Diog. V1. 73, 
pnd advoctov elvat ro Kal advOpwreiwy xpedv drpacban, ws 
Sjnrov é« tev addotploy éOav, with which cf. an amusing 
summary of the various modes of disposing of the dead 
prevalent in different countries, ap. Sext. Pyrrh. III. 
226—229. It should be observed however that the Stoics 
only enjoined this practice cara reploracw. 


185. Epiphan. Haeres. 111. 36, rovs 5é TeXevTa@vTas 
Coors wapaBadrew yphvar 4 mupl. «at rots madzixols 
xpnabat axwruUTws. 

Chrysippus, ap. Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. 111. 248, Math. x1. 
194, recommends that the flesh of deceased relations 
should be eaten if suitable for food, but, if useless for that 
purpose, 7 xaropv—avres TO pvnpa étroicovew  KaTa- 
KkavoavTes THY Téppayv adyncovow. The meaning of these 
obscure words of Epiphanius appears to be similar, and 
mapaBadreL,v is certainly commonly used in this sense 
(see L. and S.). Others however have explained the 
words very differently. Thus Stein, Psychol. p. 161, n. 314, 
finds some allusion in them to the doctrine of metem- 
psychosis. In the same spirit Diogenes ordered his body 
to be cast forth unburied (Diog. L. vi. 79, Cic. Tusc. 
I. 104). Chrysippus proved the absolute unimportance of 
any particular form of burial from a comparison of the 
varying practice of different nations (Cic. Tusc. L 108, 
Sext. Pyrrh. m1. 226—9). 
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186. Cic. Ep. Fam. 1x. 22. 1, Atqui hoc (libertas 
loquendi) Zenoni placuit...sed ut dico placet Stoicis suo 
quamque rem nomine appellare. 

Cf. Cic. Off. 1. 128, nec vero audiendi sunt Cynici, aut 
el qui fuerunt Stoici poene Cynici, qui reprehendunt et 
Invident, quod ea quae re turpia non sunt nominibus 
ac verbis flagitiosa ducamus: and see Zeller, Socrates, 
p. 326. 


187. Clem. Alex. Strom. 11. 20. 125 P. p. 494, S. p. 
178, cartes 6 Znvev eri trav “Ivddv éreyev &va “Ivdov 
TapomTapevov Oérew <dv> idly 4 wWacas Tas Tepl Trovou 
atrodeiEas wabeiv. 

The allusion to the Indians is explained by the words 
the Indian philosophers are said to have used to Alexander: 
copara wey petaters ex TOTO eis TOTTOY, Yruyas 5 nweTépas 
ovK avayxacers Troveiy & pn Bovdoueba. mip avOpwross 
péyiorov KoNacTHpLov, ToUTOU HuEcis KaTappovodpev. Clem, 
Alex. Strom. Iv. 7. 50. Similarly Philo, in telling the 
same story: quod omnis probus sit liber, p. 879, wip 
peyiotous Tols Cao owpuact Trovous Kal POopav épyaterat, 
ToUTov Umepavw nets yiwopeba, CavtTes xatopeba. The 
historians attest the custom of burning themselves alive 
said to have been practised by the Brahmans, Strabo, 
xv. 1. 65, aicytotrov 8 avrois vopilerOar vocov cwopa- 
tixny' rov & wvrovoncavta xa avtTod roidro é€ayew 
éauvrov Sua mupds vycavta arupav, vradenpapevoy Sé ral 
xkaQicavra Gri thy wupav vdarrar xedeveww, axivnrov Sé 
xateoOar. Curt. VIII. 9. 32, apud hos occupare fati diem 
pulcrum, et vivos se cremari iubent, quibus aut segnis 
aetas aut incommoda valitudo est:...inquinari putant 
ignem nisi qui spirantes recipit. Cic. Tusc. IL 40, 
(Mueller) uri se patiuntur Indi. The case of Calanus is 
particularly recorded, Cic. Tuse. 11. 52 ete. 
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éy, added by Cobet, ‘Epps Aoyios, I. p. 487. 

rds...dwoSdtes. There is no doubt some particular 
reference in this, the point of which it is difficult now to 
ascertain. May it refer to Antisthenes? In Diog. L. VI. 2, 
we read of him: 67s 6 rovos ayabov cuvécrnoe Sia Tod 
peyadou ‘Hpaxdéous xal rod Kupou, and in the list of his 
works preserved by the same writer (VI. 15—-18) we find 
three with the title ‘HpaxAjs, two of which bear the 
alternative title 4 aepi ioyvos. 


188. Galen de cogn. animi morbis, Vv. 138, oftw yodv 
xai Znvev n&iov wavra mpatrew nuas aogparas, ws a7ro- 
Aoynoopévous Orlov Vatepov traidayaryots’ wvoyate yap 
otvtws éxeivos 6 avnp Tovs TroAAOUS TaV avOpw@TreY Erolwous 
évtas Tois Tédas émiTyuay Kav undels adtovs TapaKkany. 

moSaywyots: for their duties see Becker, Charicles, E. T. 
p. 226. 


189. Stob. Flor. 14, 4= Anton. Meliss. 1. 52, 


édXeyye cautov, Satis el, on mpdos yapw 
dxov, adatpod S€ xoddxwv trappnolav. 


Dcyxe cavrév recalls yvoOt ceavrov, for which see the 
authorities ap. Mayor on Juv. XI. 27. 

mpés xdpw &xov’=do not listen to flatterers, is the 
passive form of wpos jdovny te Aéyeuv (Thue. IL. 65), wpos 
noovny Snunyopety (Dem. Phil. 1. § 38), wpos yap épeis 
(Soph. O. T. 1152). The best illustration however is 
Stob. Ecl. 11. 7. 115, p. 114, 28, the wise man ovre mpoc- 
héper Tit ore mpociera: Tov mpos yapey Aoyor, Diog. L. 
vil. 117. 

Meineke would also ascribe to Zeno the couplet 
quoted by Stob. Flor. 11. 12, where the lemma in the MSS. 
is Znvodorov. 
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190. Maxim. Floril. c. 6, ed. Mai, 6 yey yewpryos ad’ 
Ov av wodvv nal xarov Oédo xaprrov rAaBeiv whérXtpov 
éavrov éxelvows trapéyerat nal mavta tporov éripedciras 
wat Ocparreves’ arodv Se wadrdov dvOpwiros rots wperipos 
mepuxace yapilerOar wal wept rovs rovovTovs uddwoTa 
omovoatew* Kal Oavpacrov ovdév. Kal yap cat trav pepav 
Tod aaparos éxeivwy eripedoupeba parrov dep wpedt- 
peedTepa Eavtois pds THY Varnpeciay vopitoper elvat, d0ev 
dpoiws ud dv ev racyew avodpev, wperipous avrois 
Epyous, GANG pon Tots Aoyous elvas Set. ovde ydp 74 édrala 
T® Oeparrevovrt avrnv émayaddeTat, GrArX éxdépovea 
moAnrols Te Kal Karovs Kaptrovs Eretoey EauThs ére- 
pereto Oar wardopv. 

This fragment is taken from Wachsmuth (Comm. I. 
p. 6): see Introd. p. 31. 

Qo: unless Gé\» be read, dv belongs to the verb. 
Cf. Dem. de Cor. § 246, adrAad nv av xy dv o pyrwp 
vmevOuvos eln, wacay éFéracw AdpBave. But it is often 
difficult to determine whether the optative is really 
potential. See Fennell on Pind. Nem. Iv. 8, Goodwin 
§ 557, Madvig § 137. 

dpAdipov, cf. Cleanth. frags. 75 and 77. 

dv@pwro, “ot addendum ?” Wachsm. 

éavrots: Jelf § 654 b. 


191. Athen. XIII. 565 D, 6 5é codos éxeivos Znvav, as 
dno Avriyovos 6 Kapvottos, mpopavrevdpevos vay ws 
TO eixds Trept ToD Biov Kal THs TpoatronTou émirndevoews, 
épy ws of Tapaxovoavres avTod Tov NOyov Kal jan TUvEeVTES 
gcovrat pumapol Kal avedevOepar’ xaOarrep ot tHS "Apio- 
timmou TrapeveyOévres aipérews dowrtor kai Opaceis. 

Cic., N. D. 111. 77, attributes this remark to Aristo: 
si verum est quod Aristo Chius dicere solebat, nocere 


audientibus philosophos iis, qui bene dicta male interpre- 
ie. 
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tarentur: posse enim asotos ex Aristippi, acerbos e Zenonis 
schola exire. It should be observed, however, that Athe- 
naeus specifies Antigonus of Carystus as the source of his 
information, so that he is at least as much entitled to 
credit as Cicero. 


192. Stob. Floril. 6. 62, ed yap elpnra:, épn, td Tod 

Znvevos tt TovTou &vexa Kapréov od Kal Kopnréov, Tod 

kata vow, iva un RBapovpevos tus vid THS KOMNS pnd 
évoyNovpevos 7H pos pundewiav évépryerav. 

S card diow. Conformity to nature, Le. external 

1 erionmens is taken as the basis of all those actions, 

hich, although unconnected with virtue, yet constitute 

the objects of xa@jxovra, Diog. L. vit. 108, évépynua Sé 


> \ A A \ 4 A 3 A 
auto (KaOnxov) elvar, rats Kata puow KaTacKevais oixetov, 


Stob. Ecl. 11. 7. 8*, p. 86,13; Diog. L. vu. 105. 


193. Diog. L. vin. 48, adra pry Kal tov ovpavoy 
mpotov (i.e. Pythagoras) ovowacas Koopov kab rhv yh 
oTpoyyvAny’ ws dé Beodpactos Ilappevidnv’ ws 5¢ Znvev 
“Hoiodop. 

The lines of Hesiod supposed to be referred to are 
Theog. 126—128, Tata 5é rot mparov péev éeyeivato loov 
éauTh ovpavov actepoevO iva pv tept wavta KadvTTOL 
Opp eln paxapecot Oeois 0s aadparés aiei, which are 
a very poor basis for the two assertions. For the limited 
sense in which xédcpos is used, cf. Diog. vil. 138, «at 
avtny 5& thv Staxoopnow tadv aorépwv Kocpov elvat 


Aéyovowv, Krische, p. 396, 397. 


194, Diog. L. vi. 91, Znvev 8 av& 6 Kerieds év rais 
xpelats al Kwdvov avrov (Crates) dyol more mpocpdaya 
T@ TpiBove aveTritTpeTrTovvTa. 


dy rats xpears. Introd. p. 31. 
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r¢ tpliBen. The Cynics adopted this as their charac- 
ristic dress, following Socrates (Zeller, Socrates p. 316. 
Becker, Charicles, E. T. p. 419). Zeno himself wore the 
tpiBwy (cf. apoph. 3). 
dverurperrowra i.e. “nec curavisse deformitatem.” The 
word is omitted in L. and S. and also in Steph. Th. 


195. Dio. Chrysost. LUL 4, yéypade 5é€ xal Znvwv o 
pirccogos eis te THY ‘Thidda Kal thy 'Odvoceiay cal rrept 
tov Mapyirov Sé Soxet ydp xal todto To Toinua vie 
‘Opnpou yeyovévas vewrépou Kal atrotretpwpévou THs avTod 
guoéws pos troinow. 6 5é Znvev ovdev trav Tod “‘Ounpou 
wpéyer Gua Sinyovpevos xal Siddoxwv Ste Ta pév Kata 
Sokay ta Sé cata adnOerav yéeypader, Straws 7) haivntar 
AUTOS aUT@ payopuevos Ev Tist Soxodow evaytiws eipja bas. 
6 5é Aoyos odTos “AvricBévous éoti wpoTepoy STL TA peEV 
So&n ra Sé adnOeia cipnrat T@ TounTh GAN 6 pev ovK 
éfeipydoato avrév, 6 5é Kal’ Exaotov trav él pépous 
édnAwo ev. 

For the object of Zeno’s Homeric studies cf. Krische 
p. 393, 394, who points out that, although Zeno may have 
incidentally controverted some of the Chorizontes of his 
time, yet his main object was to fortify Stoic precepts by 
appealing to Homer's authority. For Antisthenes see 
Zeller, Socrates p. 330. 

Mapylrov. This work seems to have resisted the dis- 
integrating process, which from early times was applied 
to Homer’s works, better than any other of the poems 
ascribed to him, except the Iliad and Odyssey. Aristotle 
(Poet. Iv. 10) does not question Homer’s authorship. 


196. Plut. comm. Hesiod. 1x., Zyvev 6 Yreoceos 
éyndAXNaTTE TOs aTixous Néywu 


‘ 


A \ , aA 9 ? , a 
Keivos ey Tavapiotos Os ev eltrovte TiOnTaL 
] A + 9 9 a A > 8 , , 
écOros 8 ad Kaxeivos Ss autos Tavta vonon, 
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tH evmeOela ta mpwreta Sidovs, TH ppovyces Se ta 
devrepeta, The same in Proclus on Hesiod, Op. 291, 
Gaisf. Poet. Gr. Min. o. p. 200, cf. Diog. L. vir. 25, 26, 
whose comment on the change of place in the lines is 
as follows:—xpeirrova yap elvat tov axovcat Karas 
Suvdpevov TO Neyopevoy Kal yphaOas avr@, Tod Ss avTod 
TO Wav GuVVOnTaVTOS. TH Lev yap elvas Wovoy TO TuVELVaL. 
to 8 ev wecoOévre mpoceivas cal rnvy mpakw. Themist. 
Or. VIIL 108 ©, éuol 5é cai Znvwv 6 Kerceds Alay apeoros 
Thy evreieav arodnvapevos THS ayywvolas aperny elvat 
Bacittxwrépay cat thy takw tiv “Howsdou petaleis x.7.2. 
id. Or. XI. 171 D, opOds yap virenrapBave Znvwv o Ketcevs 
Baoitixwrépay eivar THs ayywvoias THY evireiBeav. 

The lines of Hesiod (Op. 291) are often quoted or 
imitated: cf. Ar. Eth. 1. 4, 7, Liv. xxu. 29, 8, Soph. Ant. 
720 pnp’ éyorye mpecBevery todd hovat Tov avdpa mavr 
émiotnuns wKéwv’ et & ovy...xab TOY AEyovTwY Ev KadOD - 
To pavOaverv. 


197. Plut. de aud. poet. p. 33 E, xa o Zyvewv éravop- 
Oovpevos TO TOD Dopoxdéous, 
ootis S¢ mpos TUpavvoy éutropeveTat 
 xelvov ‘ats SodA0s Kav édXevOepos OAH, 
pet éypaev 
ovx gate SotrAos dy (2 iv) erevOepos porn, 
T@ édevbépm viv cuvexdatvwv Tov aden nal peyadodpova 
Kal atatreivwrov. 
The fragm. is no. 711 (Dind.). This was also given to 
Aristippus or Plato by other authorities: see Diog. L. 11. 
82. For évevGepos cf. frag. 149. 


198. Strabo vit. 3. 6, Homer never mentions Arabia 
et un) Zyvov. TO piiocodp mpocexréov ypadovte’ 
AiOlorras 8 ixopnv nat X8oviovs “ApaBas te. 
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Hom. Od. rv. 88 where the edd. now adopt «ai "Epep- 
Bovs the reading of Posidonius: Crates of Mallus pre- 
ferred "Epeuvovs (Krische p. 393). 


199. Stob. Floril. 95. 21, Zyvwv eépy Kparnra 
advayryvacKey év oxuteip xaOnpevov tov ’Apirrorédous 
apoTpemTixoy ov éyparve mrpds Beulowva tav Kurpiov 
Bacthéa VNéyor Sts ovdevi trAElw aya0d wrapye: pos TO 
pirocopyncat, rNOUTEY Te yap WAEiaTOY avToY Eye Wore 
Sarravav eis tadra ért 5é Sok-ay vrrapyew avt@. avayivyvo- 
oxovros 8 avrod Tov oxuréa Efn mMpocéyew Gua parrovta, 
wal rov Kparnra eitrety eyo pot Sox, & Pirioxe, yparpev 
a@pos oe WpotpemtTixoy’ mAciw yap opw aot vmdpxovTa 
Tpos TO Hirocodpjaat dv éyparvev ’Apiororéenns. 

This passage belongs to the work entitled Kparyros 
atropyvnpovevpata: Introd. p. 31. 


200. Stob. Floril. 36. 26, Znvev rdv pabnray Epacke 
Tovs pev idoroyous elvas tous 5é Noyodinous. 

The meaning is made clear by Stob. Ecl. u. 7. 11* p 
105, 4, where it is said of the dadros :—pmbe elvae didro- 
Noryov, NoyopiAoy Sé paddrXov, péypt Nadas ErruTToNaiou 
mpoBaiwvovta, pnxére Sé nal trois épyous éxBeBarovpevov 
TOV THS apEeTHS Noryov. 


201. Stob. Floril. 6. 34, 6 Znvwy yriaro tovs mrelo- 
Tovs Néywr, eEov aro Tav Trévwv Tas nOovas hépewv, aTro 
TOY payerpelwy NapBavortas. 

aévev. ‘This passage should have been quoted in the 
note on frag. 128. 


202. Stob. Floril. 4. 107, Zrjvov 58 &pn yedoiov 
éxdorous pev Tots mpdypacw ws Set Shv un mpoaéyew os 
oun eidétwy, Tov 5¢ Tapa mavrwv &rawov Oavpdfewv os 
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€youevoy Kpicews. mpdaynacw is clearly corrupt and 
Wachsmuth reads zrapayyethaow, but Mr R. D. Hicks 
suggests Tois wapd tav copay trapayyéApaciww which 
restores the balance of the sentence. 

For the sense cf. Cleanth. frag. 100. 
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1. Diog. L. vil. 2, ypnornpialopévov avrod (Znvwvos) 
ti wpatrwy dpiota Bidoerat, atoxpivacba Tov Oeov et 
cuyxpwriforro Tots vexpots. O0ev Evvévra, Ta Tav apyaiwv 
avayiyvwoxev. The same in Suid. s. v. cuyxpwriferPar 
col. 938. 


2. Diog. L. vit. 3, wopdupay eurreropeupévos ard 
THs Dowixns wpos t@ Ilevpacet evavaynoev. avedOav Sé 
eis Tas "AOnvas 75n TptaxovtovTns, éxabice Tapa Tiva 
BuBrsorraAny, avayvyvwcKovtos 5é éxelvou Td Sevrepov TAY 
Elevodevros avropvnpovevpatav nobels érvOeto trod da- 
tpiBovey of tovodrot dvdpes. evxaipws Sé mapioyTos 
Kpartntos, 6 Bi8dsorarns SeiEas avtov dyot, TOUT@ Trapa- 
xorovOnoov, Cf. Themist. Or. xxi. 295 D, ra dé apdi 
Znvevos apldnra te dott wal adopeva vid woddAdv bre 
avrTov 7 Lwxpatovs atrodoyla éx Dowiens eis THY Tlovetrny 
ayaryev, 


3. Plut. de Inimic. Util. 2, Znvev Sé, rijs vavernpias 
auT@ ovytpiBelons, Tudopevos eltrev, ev ye, & TUYN, Totes 
els TOV TpiBwva ovveNavvovea judas. Plut. de Trang. An. 
6, Znvow TH Kereed pla vads wepunv hoptynyos’ muPopevos 
dé ravtTny avTogoptoy atodwrévat cuyKxAvabeioay, ev rye, 
elirev «7... With xal tyHv orodv added after tp/Bwva. 

re Substantially the same account in Plut. de Exilio 11, with 
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xal Biov dirccodoy in place of cal thy croav. Suidas 
col. 1023 8s. v. viv evrAdénKka bte vevavaynxa. éri Tov 
wap édrloa evtuynodavrwv. Znvev yap 6 Kerveds xatad- 
mov tovs mplv SidacKarous nal Kparntos rod pirocogov 
houTntns yevouevos TovTo elpnxe, vavayiy Tepitrecoy Kat 
ElTr@y, Ev ye TroEl  TUYN TpoceAavYoVCA Nuads pirocodia 
* * * oitw tpamnvat mpos dirocodiav. That the story 
was given in various forms appears from the account 
in Diog. L. vu. 4,5. Senec. de Trang. An. 14, 2, Nun- 
tiato naufragio Zeno noster, quum omnia sua audiret 


submersa, “ Iubet ” inquit “me fortuna expeditius philoso- 
phari.” 


4. Diog. L. vil. 19, mpos 8€ tov dackovta ds Ta 
ToANa avT@ ’Avricbévns ove apéoxet, ypelay Yopoxdéous 
MpoeveyKapevos, NpwTnoev el Twa Kal Kara éyeLy avT@ 
Soxet. tod 8 ovn eidévar pycavros, eit ovK aicxyuyn, 

> \ > , e.6 O69 b 4 
én, ef pév TL Kaxov Hv eipnuévovy ur ‘Avtiabévous 

a 9 P] o U ? i , 2Q9 
Tour éxreyopmevos Kal uynpovevwv, et Sé Te Kadov, ovd 
émruBaNAOpuevos KATEYELD ; 


5. Diog. L. vir. 20, Aéyovros Sé Tevos avT@ srepi 
Tlordéuwvos, ws adda trpoPépevos adAXN@ reyes cxVOpwrrdcas, 
én, 1rocov yap nyamas Ta Sidopeva ; 

The explanation is thus given by Aldobrand: videbatur 
ergo cupiditatis Polemonem accusare, ac si illa ita docere 
consuevisset, quomodo a discipulis tractaretur. 


6. Plut. de prof. in virt. c. 6, 6 6€ Znvwv opav tov 
@eddpactoy emi TH Trodrrods eyeww pabynTtas Oavpalouevon, 
6 éxelvou pev yopos, épy, pmeiCwv, odds Sé cuppwvorepos. 
Plut. de seips. citra inv. laud. c. 17, odtw ydp 6 Zyvov 
mpos TO TAHOos THY Becoppactov pabnrar, 6 éxeivou yopos, 
Edn, weilav, 6 éuds Se cuppwvortepos. 
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7. Diog. L. vu. 24, dnot & ’ArrorArAw@v0s 6 Tupios 
€\xovros avroy Kparnros tov iuatiov dd Xtidrewvos 
eirreitv, & Kparns, \aBn pirocodar éeoriy émidéEvos 1 dia 
TaY @Twv' Teicas ovv Edxe TovTOV. et 5é pe Biaty, To 
wey copa rapa cot éorat, 7 Se Wuyn mapa Yrirravi. 

Cf. Cleanth., frag. 108, and for the concluding words 
of the anecdote Arist. Ach. 398, 6 voids péev @&w EvrAréywrv 
érvurNLa ovK evdov autos 8 évdov «.7.r. Plaut. Aulul. 
179, nunc domum properare propero: nam egomet sum 
hic, animus domist. Pseudol. 32, nam istic meus animus 
nunc est non in pectore, and Lorenz ad loc. 


8. Diog. L. vir. 21, éreye Sé kal trav pirocddwyv rovs 
WrEioTous, TA pev TOAAA Goodous elvat, Ta Sé pixpa Kat 
Tuynpa apuabers. 

Wilamowitz(Antigonos p. 117) says:—“ die Philosophen 
sind in den meisten Dingen ungeschickt, von den gewohn- 
lichen begreifen sie nichts: sie wissen nur das eine was 
Not tut,” but probably we should read evpadeis, with 
Meric Casaubon. 


9. Diog. L. vIL. 20, etrrovros 5é tevos Ste puxpda avT@ 
Soxel Ta Noyapla Tov hirocopwy, Eyes, Eltre, TAaANON. 
det pévroe nal tas avdAdaBas avtdv Bpayeias civas, et 
Suvarov. 


10. Diog. L. vit. 25, «al apds tov SetEavra Sé ave 
Suarextixoy ev T@ Oepifovre Adyw Eta Starextixas idéas 
muv0écOar trocas eiomparrerat picbod' axovoavta Sé 
éxatov Staxocias avt@ Sodvat. 

The fallacy known as Oepifwy was concerned with the 
nature of the possible. “ According to Ammon. de Inter. 
106 a[§3 p. 160 ed. Or.], Lucian, Vit. Auct. 22 the Oepifov 
was as follows:—Either you will reap or you will not reap: 
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it is therefore incorrect to say, perhaps you will reap.” 
Zeller, p. 182. 


11. Suidas col. 1202 sv. déi7ros = Diog. L. vit. 37, 
KrcavOns, dv cat adwpoiou Tots oxAnpoxnpots SéATOLS, at 
Horus pev ypadovras, Starnpovor 5é ra ypadévra. Cf. Plut. 
de Audiendo c. 18, damep 6 KAeavOns nat Revoxparns, 
Bpadvrepou Soxodvtes elvas Tay svcxKoNaoTOY, ovK amredi- 
Spackoy éx tov pavOave ovdé drréxapvov, adra POavoyrTes 
eis EavTovs Errarfov, aryyelots re Bpaxvotopuos Kal Twvakiot 
xNarKais areucalovres, WS modus pey Trapadeyopuevor TOUS 
ANoyous aogaras Sé cat BeBaiws tynpobvres. For mivaxes 


see Becker, Charicles, Eng. Tr. p. 162. 


12. Diog. L. vit. 18, "Apiorwvos 5é tod padnrod 
TWoOAAA Stareyouévou ov evpuas, Evia Sé Kal mporeras 
cal Opacéws, advvatov, elev, eb on oe 6 TraTHp pweOvov 
éyévynoev. S0ev avrov Kat NaXov atrexadet, Bpayvdcyos 


ov. Attributed to Diogenes by Plut. de Educ. Puer. 3. 
13. Stob. Floril. 36, 28, trav tis ev 'Axadnuela 


veavioxwv mept émirndevpatwy Siedéyero appovws’ 6 dé 
Znvoav éav pn thy yAoTtTav, épn, eis vodv amroBpéEas 
duaréyy, TOND TreEeiw ere al év Tois Adyots TWANMMEANC ELS. 
Plut. Phoc. v. 2, Zyvwv ereyev ote Set tov dirocodoy eis 
voov atroBatrrovra wpopépec Oat thy NEEL. Cf. Suidas I. p. 
328 (of Aristotle), rns pUTEews ypayparers fy TOV KaXapov 
atroBpéxwv ets vodv. Some have regarded these words as 
the original of Quintilian’s sensu tincta (frag. 27, where 
see note), Of M.Aurel.v.16. 


14. Diog. L. vil. 20, Sety Sé Edn tov Svareryouevoy, - 
@omep Tovs viroKpiTas, THY wey hovny Kal tThv duvapuv 
peyadnv éyew' TO pévror oropa py SvérXKeww’ O troveiy 
TODS TOAAG péev NaXovrTAs, advvata Oé. 

H. P. XS 
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15. Diog. L. vit. 20, rots ed Aeyomévous ovK edn Seiv 
xatanreitrecOat TéTrov, dowep Tois ayabois TexviTats Eis 
70 Oedcacbat’ tovvavtiov 5é Tov aKovovTa oUTw pds 


Tois AEeyomevors yiverOat, Dore pe ANapBavery ypovov 
THY ETLENLELWO LY. 


> 
€ls 


rémov: perhaps we should read ypovoy, domep TéTrov. 

16. Diog. L. vil. 22, un ras dwvds Kai ras réEas 
Sely arropynpovevesy, aAXa Tept rHv Sidbeow THs ypelas 
Tov voov acxorgciabar pn Botrep Anoiv twa 4} oKevaciay 


avarapBavovtas. 


For the distinction between dwv7 and réézs cf. Diog. 
L. Vil. 56, XéEus & Ears hwvn éyypaypatos. The meaning 
is:—we ought not to commit to memory the words and 


expressions of a maxim (ypeias as in apoph. 4), but 


to 


exercise our mind as to its arrangement, without bane 


it by heart like a cookery recipe. For avadkapBSavew 


cf. 


Plut. Agesil. 20, 3. Cobet, however, translates otherwise. 


17. Diog. L. VIL. 23, 76 KadXos elzre THS swppocvvns 


avOos civar. 


So Cobet, followed by Wilamowitz, for MSS. dary... 
geovnv, cf. Diog. L. vil. 180, @pa avOos aperns. Zeno, 


frag. 147, eatadnrrov elvat To HO0s éF eidous. 


18. Stob. Floril. Monac. 196, Zynvev 6 dirocodos, 


ANeyovTwv Tey OTe Trapadoka réyel, elev, ANN ov Tapa- 


vouwa. Cf. Cleanth. frag. 107. 


19. Plut. de Virt. Mor. 4, catrou nal Znvwva hac 

3 , bd 4 A >] , \ \ 

eis Béatpov avidyvra KiOap@mdodvrTos 'ApowBéws pos Tovs 

pabnras, twpev, eirreiv, Straws Katapadwpev oiay évrepa 
N A U ; 9 A Ul 9 A“ 

Kat vedpa kat EvrXa Kal cord AOyou Kal. apiOuod petac- 


yovTa Kal takéws eupéreray Kal dwovay adinor. 


Cf. Plut. Arat. c. 17, 2, ddovros "ApoBéws év TO 
Gearp@, a passage which also fixes Amoebeus as a con- 


temporary of Antigonus. 
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20. Stob. Floril. 36,19, Zyvwv mpds tov arelw NaNety 
OéXovra 1) axovew “veavione,” eltrev, “4 gua piv 
yAOrTay pev uiayv dvo b€ bra tTrapécyer, va Surdaclova 
av Néeyouev axovwpev.” Diog. L. VIL. 23, rpos To PAvapovy 
peupakoy, dua todo, elmre, do ata Eyopuev, cTopa Sé Ev, 
iva WAElova péev akovaper, Hrrova dé Neyer, cf. Plut. de 
Garrul. 1, cwdorns yap avOaipercs éotwy (scil. 7 aovynoia) 
avOpwrrov, olpat, penhouévoy Ste wiay pev yr@TTay Svo 
& ara éyovow, id. de audiendo, 3, cal ydp tov *Eape- 
vovdav 6 LrivOapos érawav épn unre TAEiova ywwoKovTt 
unre édarrova POeyyouevm padiws évtuyeiv érépm. cal 
Thy dvow npav éxaotT@~ Aéyovot Svo péev wta Sodvas 
piav S€ yAoTTav ws éAaTTOVa Aéyey 4 GKovEW adel- 
NovTt. 


21. Diog. L. vit. 21, veavioxov moda RadodvTos, 
54 \ #¢ / ? \ a sev 
€on, TA WTA GoU ELS THY YAWTTAV TUVEPPUNKED. 


22. Diog. L. vil. 26, éreyé re xpetrrov elvae rots 
moc ohuabeiv H TH YNOTTD. 

This is found several times in the collections of yv@paz, 
and is sometimes attributed to Socrates (cf. Stein, Psych. 
p. 7, n. 5): the references are given by Wachsmuth in 
Sauppe’s Satura Philologa, p. 29. 


23. Diog. L. vil. 14, wAevovwv Te TepiotavTwy avToy 
/ > a a > \ U \ a 
detEas év TH oToGd Kat axpov TO EvALWov Trepupepes TOU 
fo! a , 
Bwpod én, Todd ote ev péow Exeito’ dia bé TO éptro- 
, 3Q7 > f \ ¢ a \ 3 A /, , 
bifeov Sig ereOn. Kai Upeis pev EK TOD peo BacTacavTes 
La) t 
QUTOUS NTTOV Nuiv évoyAnoETE. 
Kéhler in Rhein. Mus. xxx1x. 297 proposes Ba@pou 
for Bwpod. | 


24. Diog. L. vit. 24, épwrnbeis mwas Eyes apes dot- 
Sopiav, xaQarTrep, ecimrev, ei mpecReuTns avaTroKpLTos atro- 
orTédXOLTO. 

\S—l 
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The point of this bon mot appears to have been lost 
in the tradition: it must originally have stood :—“The 
man who abuses me I send away like an ambassador 
without an answer (xaQazrep et mpeoReutny avatroxpitov 
amroaréAXowpt)”: so Wilamowitz. 


25. Dniog. L. vil. 24, év cuprrocig Kataxeipevos ovyy, 
Thy aitlay npwrndn. edn ovy To éyxadécavTe atrayyeirat 
mpos Tov Baciréa, OTL TrapHy Tis olwTay éemioTapmeEvos. 
joay dé of épwrncayvtes mapa IIronepalov mpécBers ade- 
Kopevot, Kat BovAcpevor pabety ti eltrovtey Tap avTov 
mpos tov Bactréa. Stob. Floril. 33,10, Zyvev, "Avriyovov 
mpéaBeus ‘AOnvate téurravros, KrnOels um’ avtav avy 
Grows hirocdgos emi Selrvov, Kaxetvwv Tapa woTov 
omevdovtwy émideixvucbar thy avtav ek, avTos éciya. 
tov S¢ mpecBéwy Enrovytwy Ti amayyeihwou trepi avTov 
ampos "Avtiyovov, “todr avro,” édn, “0 Brérete.” Svc- 
Kpatéotatoy yap tmavtwy o Adyos. Plut. de Garrul. Iv. 
"AOnunar Sé Tis Exti@y mpéoBets BacirsKovs, éptroripnOn 
omovdalovaly avTois ouvayayeiv eis TavtTo Tovs dtdo- 
copous, xpopévwv S& Tév adrAwWY KoWoXroyia Kai Tas 
oupBonras atrodidévtTwav Tod 5& Znvevos novyiay ayovtos, 
piroppovnoapevor Kat wpomriovres ot Eévot, wept cov Oé 
Tt xpn réyewv, Epacay, & Znvwv, T@ BacirEl ; KaxKeivos, 
Gdro pdév, elev, 7 Ott mpeaButTns early év "AOnvais 
Tapa wotov ciwmay Svuvayevos. Also in an expanded 
form ap. Theodor. Metoch. p. 334, Kiessling. 

The anecdote in the form related in Diog. Laert. rests 
on the authority of Antigonus of Carystus, and hence 
Wilamowitz (Antig. p. 114) concludes that the king who 
sent the embassy was Ptolemaeus and not Antigonus 
Gonatas. It was natural that in later times, when the 
friendly relations subsisting between Antigonus and Zeno 
were remembered, the country of the ambassadors should 
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have been transferred from Egypt to Macedonia. Diogenes, 
however, has misconceived the object of the embassy, 
which appears in a less corrupted form in Plutarch. The 
ambassadors were sent to Athens, not to Zeno, and the 
assembly was not one of philosophers but of Macedonian 
partisans. These the ambassadors were instructed to sound, 
but they seem to have missed the mark in Zeno’s case. 


26. Aelian, Var. H. 1x. 26, Znvova rov Kirséa Se 
aidods dyav cal orrovdns Hyev Avtiyovos 6 Bactdevs. Kab 
more ouv virepTAnaOeis olvov erexopace TH Zyvwvi, Kat 
hirav avrov kal wepiBarrywv Ete éEowos av, nElov ri 
avTov mpoctatat, ouvis Kal veavievdpevos adV bpK@ [U1 
aGtuxnoew THs airnoews. 6 SE Aéyes avT@, TopevOels 
Ewecov' cemvas Gua Kal peyarodpovas rhv weOnyv éreyEas 
kal hetoapevos avtod wn wore Svappayn vireo WANT pLoVTS. 


27. Athen. 1. 55 F, 810 nat Znvwv 6 Ketcevs, oxAnpos 
@v Kai tavu Oupixds mwpdos Tovs yvwpinous, él metov 
Tov olvov atracas ndvs éyivero Kal peldtyos’ TMpos TOS 
muvOavopévous ovv tov TpoTrov thy Siadopay édeye TO 
avTo Tots Oéppois tracxelv, Kal yap éxetvous mpiv S.a- 
Spaxjvat mixpotarous elvat, woticOévtas 5é yAuKets Kat 
mpoonvestatous. Galen, de Anim. Mor. 3. Iv. 777 K., «at 
Znvov, ds hacuw, éXreyey Ori, caOarrep ot mixpot Oéppot 
Bpexonevor Tp USaTt yruKEis yivovrat, obTrw Kal adTov Ur 
oivov dvatiOec8ar. EKustath. on Hom. Od. ¢, 293, p. 1910, 
42, Znvwv ovv, paciv, 6 Ketievs oxAnpos aAXWS wv TpPOS 
Tovs ovvnbets, bums eb wWretov olvou Tacete (leg. omdacete) 
nous éyivero Kal peidrtyos, Néywv Tavrov TL Tois Oépposs 
Taaxeuv, ob TixpoTepor ovTes Trply SiaBpayjnvas TroTtabévres 
yAuKels yivovtat Kat mpoonvéorepot. Similarly Diog. L. 
VII. 26. 


28. Athen. vill. 3450, Znvov & 6 Kerweds 6 rhs 
Lrods xTlaoTns, mpos Tov ovrohayoy @ auvéty eri mrelova 


b 


h 
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xpovoyv, xaba dnow "Avrizyovos 6 Kapvotis ev t@ Zyvevos 
Bip (p. 119 Wil), peyadrov tives xara tvynv tyOvos 
mapatebévros, dAXNov § ovdevos tapecxevacpévov, AaBov 
6 Znvov amo Tov mivaxos olos jw KxatecOiew. tov 5 
éuBréavtos avt@’ Ti ovv, Epn, Tos culw@vTas cot oleL 
maoyew, eb ov play nyépay pn Sedvvnoas eveyxeiv ovfpo- 
gaylav; The same in Diog. L. vu. 19. 


29. Athen. v. 186 D, 6 S€ Zyvwv, erei Tis Tov 
Tapovtwy copaywy amécupev Gua Te TapateOjvat TO 
érrave Tod ixOvos, otpéas Kal avtds Tov ixOdv amécupev 
érthéyouv’ (Eur. Bacch. 1129) 

"Ivo S¢ tam Oarep’ éEerpyatero. 

The same story is told of Bion Borysthenites, id. VIII. 
344 a. Schweighduser (Ind.) thinks it is nghtly attri- 
buted to Zeno. 


30. Diog. L. vil. 17, dvoty § vrravaxespévow év tore, 
4 a ¢ 39 > A € 2? @ 4 n f 
Kal Tov Um avTov Tov Up éavToY oKipariCovTos T@ Todi 
avTos éxeivoyv T@ yovati. émiotpadevtros Sé, ti ovv oles 
€ / 4 € ‘e) ° 
TOV UTOKaTw aov TacyeW vTrd aod; see also Suidas, col. 
792, 8. v. oxipariow. Vulgo vrepavax. and tmép avrov: 
corrected by Menage. 


31. Stob. Floril. 57, 12, Znvwv 6 Xrwtxds Pircoodos 
é6pov Tiva TéY yvopiwov vio TOU aypov TrepLoTmpevoy 
elrrev’ édy 1) od ToUTOY aTrodéoys, OUTOS wé aTronéceL. 


32. Boissonade, Anecd. Gr. vol. L p. 450, Zu, & 
avOpwire, wn povoy iva dayns Kal wins addr ta rd Shy 
awpos TO ev Cnv Kataypyon, attributed to Zeno in Cod. 
Reg. Paris, 1168, seems to be another form of the well- 
known saying of Socrates, ap. Stob. Floril. 17, 22, Couey 
ovx tva éobimpey arr écOlwpev va SCaopev. This forms 
frag. eth. 10 in Wachsmuth’s collection (Comm. I. p. 8), 
who refers to other passages giving the saying to Zeno. 
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33. Diog. L. vil. 21, cal rpoedépero ta Tov Kadgnaiov’ 
@s, émtBadopévov tivds Ttav pabntav peyara gdvoar, 
martakas elev, ws ovK ev TO peyad@ TO ev KeEipevoy ein, 
GNX’ ev TH Ev TO péeya. 

The saying of Caphesias is recorded also by Athen. 
XIV. 629, A. 


34. Diog. L. vil. 26, ro ed yiverOar mapa pixpov, ov 
pny ptxpov elvac. 


35. Plut. de vit. pud. 18, ro tod Znvwvos, ws amav- 
THoas Twi veavioxm Tov cuvnOev Tapa TO TELYOS HoVYH 
Babifovrs, cai muOdpevos, Ste fevyes pirov akiodvtTa pap- 
Tupely avT@ Ta yevdn* Ti Nevers, Hnoiv, aBérATEpE; aE 
| pev éxeivos ayvapovay nai ddiacav ov Sédsev ovd’ aio- 
yxuvetar’ ov & éxeivoy virép tav Sixatwy ov Oappeis viro- 
OTHVat : 


36. Diog. L. vir. 16, 17, olov émi rod Kadrwrifopévou 
more én. oxXétioy yap TL oKvNnpas avTod vTrepBawworTos, 
Sixaiws, elev, Upopa Tov TnAdv: ov yap Eat ev avT@ 
KatronTpicac Gat. 


37. Diog. L. vir. 19, pepaxiou dé meprepyorepoy trapa 
Thy nrLKlav épwrevros Entnwa TL, Wpoanyaye TPOS KATOTT- 
Tpov, cal éxéXevoeyv EuBreas. Erect npw@rnaoev et Soxet 
avT@ appotrovta elvas Oe Ta ToLravTa CyTnpaTa. 


38. Diog. L. vit. 21, veavioxou 5é twos Opacvrepov 
Stadeyouévou, ov ay eltrouut, pn, perpaxcov, a émrépyetai 
poe. 


39. Diog. L. vir. 21, mpds rév Karov eitrovta Stet ov 
Soxet avt@ epacOncecGar 6 codes, ovdév, Edn, vudv 
GOAuwTepov éccoOar THY Kardav (Et wn Hpeis épacOnad- 
ueOa, added by Menage from Hesych. Mil.). Cf. frag. 172. 
Chrysipp. ap. Stob. Floril. 63. 21. 
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40. Diog..L. vit. 22, wadvrwv éreyev ampetréotepov 
elvat Tov TUoV, Kat padiorta ém) TaV véwr. 


41. Diog. L. vit. 23, wpos tov xeypiopévoy TO ppg, 
tls dati, pn, 0 yuvaikes dbwv ; cf. Xen. Symp. 11. 3. 


42. Stob. Ecl. 1. 31, 81, p. 215, 138 = Exc. e MS. Flor. 
Ion Damase. p. Il. c. 18, 81, Zyvev épwrnbels was av tis 
véos éXaytoTa awaptavol, eb mpd cPOarpay eyes, En, o's 
ParLoTa TYG Kal aioyuverat. 


43. Stob. Floril. 15, 12, Zyvwv apds rovs droXoyovu- 
peévous virép THS avTa@V aowTias Kal AéyovTas ek TrONNOD 
Tov TeptovTos avadioKelv EXeyev, } Tov Kal Tots paryelpols 

, 9 e \ 4 \ 
auyyvocerbe, dv adpupa Aéywou temroinxévat Ta dra, 
ore WANOOS aX@v avrots VIrnpKev ; 


44. Diog. L. vit. 17, épwrinds Sé Ssaxeipevos Xpe- 

, , +) lo) , > / 
pwvidov, tapaxabifovtwy avrod te nal KXeavOous, avéorn. 
Oavpafovtos 5é rod KrXeavOous, én, cal Trav iatpav axovw 
tov ayabayv Kpatictoy elva papmwaxov mpos Ta prCypal- 
vovTa navyiav. 


For Chremonides cf. Introd. p. 6. 


45. Diog. L. vir. 18, wpos 88 rov dircrrada, ovr Tos 
Siackarovs bn ppévas eye, aet SvatpiBovtas év trat- 
Sapioss, ode éxeivous. 


46. Stob. Floril. 17, 43, Znvwv Sé o Kurieds ovdeé 
voowv @eto Seiv Tpopnv mpocdhéper Oat tpupepwrépay, adr’ 
érrel 6 Oeparrevwy iatpos éxéXevey avrov gharyely veorrov 

A 3 ? , ce Lf A 99 ” ¢4 PS 
qepisTepas, ovK avacyopuevos, “ws Mary,’ edn, “pw 
Geparreve.” 

a Manes was a common slave’s name, cf. Ar. Av. 522, 
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obrws Uuas Tavres Tporepov peyadous aylous T évopston, 
viv & avdpatrod’, nrAvOiovs, Mavds. See also Sandys on 
Dem. Or. 45 § 86, Or. 53 § 20. There is a reference h 

to the Stoic cosmopolitanism (frag. 162): for their views 
of slavery see Zeller p. 329. 


47. Diog. L. vu. 17, ws dé Kuvixos tes ov dnoas éXavov 
éyew év tH AnKvOm tTpoonTnocey avtov ovK &bn Swoerv. 
2 , , > / c_ w > 
atreNOovTa pévToe exéXeve oxéracOas omoTepos ein avas- 
Séorepos. 


48. Athen. 1x. 370 ©, cal ov mwapadokoy «i xata THs 
KpauBns Tivés Opvuoy, oTrote Kal Zhnvwv 6 Kutieds 6 THs 
Lrods KticTwp pulpmovpevos Tov KaTa THS KUVdS SpKov 
Ywxpatrous Kat avrds @uvve THv Kattrapw, os “Ewrrodds 
gnow év ’Arropynpovevpacwy, cf. Diog. L. vir. 32. 

“Eprodos: on this very doubtful name see Miiller, Frag. 
Hist. Gr. Iv. 403, after whom Kaibel reads “Eyzredos. 


49. Stob. Floril. 98, 68, Zyvwv ereyev ovdevds nuds 
ovTw méverOar ws ypdvov. Bpaxvds yap évtws 6 Bios, 7 
dé Téyvn paxpn, Kai wadrdov n Tas THS Wuyns vocous 
tacacOat Suvapévn, cf. Diog. L. VIL. 23, undeves te Apas 
obtws elvar evdeeis Ws Ypovor. 


So Theophrastus ap. Cic. Tusc. II. 69. 


50. Stob. Floril. Monac. 197, 6 avrés (Znvev) épwrn- 
Gels ri gate diros, aAXos olos eyo. Diog. L. vu. 28, 
épwtneis ris gate piros; adXos, edn, eye. 

So Arist. Eth. N. ix. 4, 5, éore yap 6 didos dAXos 
avtos, cf. Cic. Lael. § 80 verus amicus...est tamquam 
alter idem, ib. § 23 and Reid’s note. 


51. Origen adv. Cels. vill. 35, p. 768, Znvwy 5é wpds 
Tov evTrovTa, aTroNOiuNY eav pn oe TYLwWPNHowpaL, éyw Oé, 
elrrev, édv pn oe dirov Krncmpas. 
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52. Diog. L. vit. 23, Avovuclov 5é rob Merabeuévov 
evmovTos avt@ dia Ti avtTov povov ov Si0pGol ; edn, ov yap 
ob TITTEVM. 

For Dionysius cf. Diog. L. vil. 37, 166, 167. Cic. Fin. 
v.94. Athen. vil. 281 pb. 


53. Seneca de Benef. Iv. 39. 1, Quare ergo, inquit, 
Zeno vester, quum quingentos denarios cuidam promisisset 
et illum parum idoneum comperisset, amicis suadentibus 
ne crederet, perseveravit credere quia promiserat? Perhaps 
the same circumstance is alluded to in Themist. Or. xXI. 
252 B, wore adjxas TO Sedavetopéve, Kabarep Zyvov 6 
Kurcevs. 


54. Diog. L. vil. 23, d0dXop emi Kror7, daciy, éuaorti- 
you’ tov 8 elmrovtos, eiwapTd mor KrAérau’ Kal Sapjvat, 
Edn. 
Seneca however says:—nullum servum fuisse Zenoni 
satis constat (Cons. Helv. 12. 3). To have no slave was 
_sign of abject poverty: see the comm. on Catull. xxu1. 1. 


55. Diog. L. vil. 23, rav yvwplywv tives traiddpiov 
Menorwricpévoy Ocacdpevos, pds avTov, ope aov, én, 
Tov Oupod ta iyyn. ) 


56. Diog. L. vit. 28, 29, érerevra 81) obras. éx THs 
TKXOARS arlav mpocémraice Kal TOv SaxTuroY TrepLéppnée. 
maiaas S¢ thy ynv TH XeLpi, Pnol TO ex THS NuoBys, 

Epxouat, TL avers ; 
Kal tapayphwa éredevTnoev, atroTrvi—as éavtov. Stob. 
Floril. vit. 45, Zyvev, ds 75n yépwv ov wraicas Katétrecev, 
“ oyouat, elme, “ri we avets;” Kal eicedOady éavtov 
é€jyayev. Lucian Macrob. (LXI1.) 19, Zjvev 5é...6 pace 
eloepyomevov eis THY éExKANGiay Kal TpooTTaicayta ava- 
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PbéyEacOat, Ti pe Bods ; Kal vrocrpéyavra olxade Kal 
atroaxouevov Tpopns TeXeuTHaas Tov Biov. 

NPys: the author of the play is uncertain. Both 
Aeschylus and Sophocles wrote plays with this title, but 
Nauck thinks the words belong to the Niobe of Timo- 
theus: cf. Soph. frag. 395 (Dind.). The situation must 
have been similar to the concluding scene of the Oedipus 
Coloneus, where Oedipus is summoned by a mysterious 
voice: O. C. 1626 f. 


57. Theodor. Metoch. p. 812, Kiessling, «at o peév 
Znvov éreyev, ArOe, mrapyrGev, ovdev mpos éue xaOorouv, 
Tept Tav évravOa mpaypatwy Kal Tov Biov dirocodwv. 


This recalls Marcus Aurelius, e.g. VI. 15. 


THE FRAGMENTS OF CLEANTHES. 


1. Diog. L. vit. 41, 6 88 KreavOns 8 pépn dnote 
Suarextixdv, pyntopixov, nOvxov, qroAdutixov, huacixov, Geo- 
Noryexcov. 

& pépn. These are only subdivisions of the triple 
Zenonian division: thus d:adextexdv and pntopexcy to- 
gether occupy the same ground as Aoyixor (Diog. L. vir. 41 
cited in Zeno frag. 6, where Cleanthes is probably meant). 
For his rhetorical writings see Introd. p. 50. Hirzel 11. 
p. 170—178 tries to establish two points in connection 
with this statement, (1) that Cleanthes, unlike the other 
Stoics, believed in the unity and indivisibility of philosophy 
itself, but adopted six divisions for the purpose of exposi- 
tion merely, and, (2) that the sixfold division is takén 
from Heraclitus, cf. Diog. L. 1x. 5, eis tpeis Noryous eis Te 
TOV Trept TOD TravTOS Kal TOV TroALTLKOV Kat TOV DeororytKoD. 
But see Stein, Psych. n. 95, Erkenntnistheorie n. 206. 

wodurkév. Similar is Aristotle’s distinction between 
pornos (practical thought) and arodutixyn (Eth. vi. 8), in 
which chapter ¢povnous appears both as the general term 
and as a special subdivision dealing with the individual. 
The same may be said of 7@cxov here. 

Geohoytxdv. Aristotle divides Speculative (Oewpntixn) 
Philosophy into g@vovxn, waOnpatixy, Oeoroytxn (Metaph. 
v. 1,10). The last-named branch is identical with wrpern 
proc opia and is the best of the three, because its mje 
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matter is the most honourable (id. x. 7. 9). In the Stoic 
system it would have been impossible to follow out this 
distinction in practice, since their materialism was de- 
structive of metaphysic, and it may be doubted whether 
Meoroy:xov does not simply refer to the treatment o 
popular religion appearing in the book zrepi Oedv. The 
hymn to Zeus belongs to QeoAoyxoyv rather than to 

duo iKov. 


LOGICA. 
2. Epict. Diss. 1. 17. 11, rd Noyuxd arArXwv éorti dca- 


KpitiKa Kat émioxertixa kal, ws dv tis elo, peTpnTixa 
Kal otatixd. Tis Aéyes TadTa; povos Xpvovrmos «at 
Znvov nai KreavOns ; See Zeno frag. 4. 


3. Sext. Emp. Math. vil. 228, (rumrmas) rept js evOvs 
kat Siéornoav’ KredvOns péev yap thy ruTwocw Kata 
eicoyny te xai eEoyny, Oorrep Kal Sia tov SaxtuAlwv yi- 
yvouevnv Tod Knpod TUTwcLY. ib. 372, e yap TUrrwals date 
év ux 1 pavracia, rou cat’ éEoyny Kal eicoyny TuTwcis 
éoTiv, WS of rept Tov KreavOnv vouifovawy, 7} Kata Widny 
érepoiwmowv yiwerat «.7.r. ib. VIII. 400, KreavOous pév 
Kupiws axovovTos THY peta elcoxns Kal éEoyis vooupévny 
(rumwowv). id. Pyrrh. 11. 70, ézet ody n vpuyn wal ro 
NYEMOVEKOY Tred eoTLY } NETTTOMEPETTEPOY TL TrvEvpLATOS, 
as pacw, ov Suvncetat Tis TUTTMOLY eTrLVoEiV ev AUT@ OUTE 
kar éEoxny Kal eicoxynv, ws ert Tav cppayidwrv opaper, 
OUTE KATA THY TEPATOADYOULENY ETEPOLWTLKNDY. 

Zeno’s definition of davracia (frag. 7) became a battle 

—f pound for his successors: Cleanthes explained tuzrmous 
as referring to a material impression like that made upon 
wax by a seal, cf. Philo de mund. opif. p. 114, Pfeiff., 


(scil. vg) ra havévra éxros claw Kopifovoas, Stays. 
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kat érWeixvuvtat TOUS TUTrOUS ExaoTaV, éevedparyLlomevat TO 
Qpovoy maOos. Knp@ yap éoixds, Séyerar tas Sia Tay 
aicOncewv ghavracias, als ta copata KatarapBaves. 
Chrysippus however objected that, on this view, if the soul 
received at the same time the impression of a triangle and 
a square, the same body would at the same time have 
different shapes attached to it, and would become at the 
same time square and triangular (Sext. l.c., Diog. L. vu. 
45—50); and he accordingly interpreted ri’awa.s by 
éTepoiwats and adXoiwors, cf. Cic. Tusc. I. 61 an imprimi, 
quasi ceram, animum putamus, et esse memoriam sig- 
natarum rerum in mente vestigia? Hirzel 11. pp. 160—168 
finds here also the influence of Heraclitus, who, he believes, 
is pointed at in Plat. Theaet. p. 191 foll., 6é5 87 wou Aoryou 
&vexa ev Tais yuyais nuay évov Knpivov éxparyetoy K.T.2. 
He relies however entirely on the disputed frag. xaxol 
paptupes avOpwrrois 6pOarpoi nal ota BapBapors yruyas 
éydvtwv, which Zeller interprets in exactly the opposite 
sense to that of Schuster and Hirzel. The point cannot 
therefore be regarded as established : see Stein, Erkenntnis- 
theorie n. 734. 

clooxiyy.. egoxajv = concavity...convexity. Cf. Sext. Pyrrh. 
I, 92, ai yobv ypadai rH pév des Soxodow etcoyas Kal 
éEoyas yew, ov pny cai TH Ady, ib. I. 120. Plat. Rep. 
602 D, xal radta xaprida te Kal ev0éa év Vdacl Te 
Ocwpévows xa &&w, kat Kotda te Sn Kai éEéyovra Sia thy 
Téepl TA KYpwOpaTa av TraVHY THS dYrews. 

Saxrudiev. For ancient Greek rings see Guhl and 
Koner, E. T. p. 182, with the illustrations, and for x«npod 
see on Zeno frag. 50. Hirzel l.c. shows that the metaphor 
was common, even apart from philosophic teaching: cf. 
Aesch. P. V. 789, dérroe dpevar, etc. 


¥ 4. Plut. Plac. iv. 11, of 2raccoi hacw' btav yevvnOy 
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6 dvOpwios eyes TO Hryepovexdy pépos THS uxTs @orep 
XapTny evepryov (or évepyov) eis atroypadny’ eis TODTO play 
EXAGCTHY TOY evvolmy évaTroypadeTat. 

The grounds upon which this is referred to Cleanthes 
have been stated in the Introduction, p. 38, 39. For 
the further illustration and exposition of the passage the 
reader is referred to the exhaustive and interesting note 
of Stein, Erkenntnistheorie, p. 112, n. 230; but it may be 
as well here to set out two quotations from Philo, which 
make strongly in favour of the hypothesis that Cleanthes 

———"was the originator of the “tabula rasa” theory: cf. Philo, 
quod Deus sit immut. L. 9, p. 279 Mang., davracia S éore 
TuTrwcts év yuy7, 2 yap elonyayev éExdoTn TOV aicOncewr, 
@omrep SaxTUALOS Tis ) ThHpayis, éevaTrematato Tov olKELoV 
Napaxtnpa’ Knp@ 6é dotxes 6 vods. quis rer. div. haer. c. 
37, p. 498 Mang., 7 yap yruyn To Knpuvov, ws, eliré Tis TOY 
apxyaiwv. 


5. Olympiodorus lc. on Zeno frag. 12, KreavOns. 
Tolvyuy éyes OTe Téxvn eotiv Ekis Od@ TavTa aviovca. 
Quintil. Inst. Or. 11. 17. 41, nam sive, ut Cleanthes voluit, 
ars est potestas, via, id est, ordine efficiens. 

Cf. also Cic. Fin. m1. 18, quoted on Zeno frag. 12. 
Olympiodorus objects that the definition is too wide, and 
that it would include gvaus which is not a réyvn (cf. Cic. 
N.D. 11. 81), but Cleanthes might have replied that neither 
is g@vows an é&us. For €&is cf. on dcabeors Zeno frag. 117, 
and Stob. Ecl. 11. 7, 5* p. 73, 7, év &€eu dé ov povas elvar 
Tas apeTas, GAG Kal Tas Téxvas Tas év TE oTrovdain 
avépt addrXowbelaas viro THS apeTHs Kal yevonévas deta- 
TTOTOUS, olovel yap apeTtas yivecOar. 


6. Syrian. ad Ar. Metaph. 892 b 14—23, as dpa ra 
eldn trapad tots Gelows TovTows avdpacwy (i.e. Socrates Plato 
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Parmenides and the Pythagoreans) ore wpos thy pnow 
Ths THY Gvouatav cuvnbelas Tapryero, bs Xpvovrmos Kal 
"Apxednpos kal of rious Tav LTwudy Vorepov onOncav... 
ov pny ovd évvonpatd eiat tap avTois ai idéat, ws 
KreavOns torepov eipnxev. | 

This difficult fragment has been variously interpreted. 
Wellmann, p. 480, and Krische, p. 421, think that Cleanthes 
described the ideas as “subjective Gedanken,” in which 
case the fragment is a restatement of Zeno’s view: cf. 
Zeno frag. 23. Stein discusses the passage at length 
(Erkenntnistheorie, pp. 293—295): reading vonyara, he 
supposes that Cleanthes’ words were ov« eiow ai idéat 
vonpara. Zeller also p. 85 has vonwara. However 
évvonuata appears in the Berlin Aristotle edited by 
Usener, and so Wachsmuth (Comm. II. p. 3) reads. Stein 
explains as follows:—vonuara represent abstract ra- . 
tionalised knowledge resulting from our experience 
the agency of dpOos Adyos. By such vonuata are we 
made aware of the existence of the gods (frag. 52), and 
from these we must distinguish the class conceptions 
(Gattungsbegriffe) which have no scientific value. Class 
conceptions (€vvonpara) can never be the criterion of 
knowledge, since they have no real existence. Cf. Simpl. 
in Cat. f. 26 C: ovTwWa Ta Kowd Tap avTois NéyeTaL. 
But, even assuming that the distinction between vonpua 
and évydnua is well founded, which is by no means clear, 
and that vonuata is to be read here, the context in 
Syrian is conclusive against Stein. The meaning simply 
is, “nor again are the ideas in Plato etc. to be treated as 
évvonuata”: in other words, the negative ovdé is no part—__ 
of Cleanthes’ statement, but belongs to the commentator. 
This is abundantly clear from the following words :—ovd 
ws "Avrwvivos, miyvis thy Aoyyivou cal KrXeavOous d0€éap, 
TO VG Tapudiatavto Kata Tas évvontixas idéas. 
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7. Clem. Alex. Strom. vil. 9. 26, 980 P, 382 S, Aexra 
yap Ta Katnyopnpata Karovot KredvOns cal 'Apyédnuos. 
Aexrd: the abstractions contained in thoughts as ex- 
pressed in speech, as opposed to thoughts on the one han 
and the things thought of on the other (uéoov rod te 
vonpatos Kal Tov wpayparos). Neither again are they 
identical with the spoken words, which are corporeal (Sext. 
Math. vil. 75). Being incorporeal they can have no eee ll 
existence, and yet the Stoics seem to have hesitated t6 
deny their existence altogether. In the ordinary termino- 
logy of the school catnycpnua is a subdivision of Aexror, 
and is described as Aexrov €AXALTrés (Diog. Vil. 64). From 
this passage, then, we must infer that Cleanthes was the 
first to restrict xatnyopnua to its narrower sense by the 
introduction of the new term Aexrov. An example of 
KaTnyopnua given by Sextus is ayivOcov meety (Pyrrh. I1. 
230), but a new term was required to denote the abstrac- 
tion of a complete assertion (e.g. Cato ambulat), for which 
KkaTnyopnua was obviously insufficient. For Aexroy gene- 
rally see Stein, Erkenntnistheorie, pp. 219—222. 
"ApxSrpos: Zeller p. 50. The most important fact 
recorded about him is that he placed the »yeuovxov rod 
x<oopovu in the centre of the earth (Zeller p. 147). 


we 


8. Epict. Diss. u. 19. 1—4, 6 xKuptevwy Aoyos aro 
TOLOUTWY TLVaY ahoppayv npwricbar haivetar* Kons yap 
ovaons payns Tols TpLol TovTOLs TPs aAAHAG, TO Tay 

\ % \ 9 a > \ A Cod 
mapednavOos adnOés avaryxaioy eivat, Kat T@ Suvat@ 
b , \ 2? A \ A \ 9 al ves 
advvatoy pn axodrovOety, cat T@ SuvaTov Elvat 0 OUT EoTLV 
9 \ 4 é \ \ / , ¢€ U 
arnOés ovr’ Extat’ cuvidav Thy paynv TavtTnv o Avodwpos 
T Tov mpwtwv dvoiy miOavotnts auvexpnoato pds 

/ “A Oe t Py \ e\ vi» ¥ 9 Ge 
jwapdotaci Tod pndév elvyar Suvatov 0 ovr éotiy adnbés 
our éoTal. RoiTroy Oo pév TUS TadTAa THpHoEL TeV SvoiD, 
OTL €ote Te TL Suvatov, 0 ovT Eat arnOes ovr eoras’ 


H. P. AS 
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kat Suvat@ advvatoy ovK axoXovbet: ov wav S€é mapedn- 
AvOds GrnOes avayxaidy dott’ xaOdtrep oi wept KreavOnv 
hépecOar Soxovory, ols eri trodv ouvnyopnoey ’Avtitratpos. 
ot bé taAAa Svo, ore Suvatcy 7 early 5 ovT Eat arnOes 
ovT éotat’ Kal map TapeAnArvOos adrnbes avayKaioy értiv’ 
Suvar@ § advvarov axorovbe’. ta tpla 8 éxeiva tnpnoae 
aunyavov, da To xowny elvar avtav paynv. Cic. de Fato 
7. 14, omnia enim vera in praeteritis necessaria sunt, ut 
Chrysippo placet, dissentienti a magistro Cleanthe, quia 
sunt immutabilia nec in falsum e vero praeterita possunt 
convertere. 

Three propositions are here mentioned, which are 
inconsistent with each other in such a way that the 
acceptance of any two involves the rejection of the third:— 
(1) Every past truth is necessary. (2) That which is 
possible can never become impossible. (3) A thing may 
be possible which does not exist and never will exist. 
Diodorus asserted the truth of (1) and (2) and denied (3): 
thus Simplicius ad Cat. 65. 6—8 describes his followers 
as auTn TH éxBdaoe Kpivovres To Suvarov. Cic. Fam. Ix. 
4 (writing to Varro) wep! duvarev me scito cata Avodwpov 
xpiverv. Quapropter, si venturus es, scito necesse esse te 
venire: sin autem non es, Tov advvatwy est te venire. 
Cleanthes asserted the truth of (2) and (3) and denied (1). 
Chrysippus asserted the truth of (1) and (3) and denied 
(2), cf. Alexander ad An. Pr. 1. 15 p. 34a 10 Xpvoctrios &é 
Néeywr pndev kodvew Kai Suvvat@ abvvarov &recBat k.7.X. 
Cleanthes maintained therefore that it is and was possible 
for past events to have happened differently. See further 
on this controversy Grote’s Plato vol. 111. p. 495 foll. On 
p. 499 Hobbes is quoted, who is in agreement with 
Diodorus. The dilemma itself was originally propounded 
by Diodorus the Megarian, on whom see Zeller Socratics 
p. 252. It went by the name of 6 xuptevwy Adyos = 
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argument getting the better of others: cf. Themist. Or. II. 
30 b who mentions it together with 6 xeparivns as the 
discovery of Philo or Diodorus. In Lucian Vit. Auct. 
c. 22 Chrysippus professes his ability to teach it as well 
as the Gepitwy "Hréxtpa and éyxexaduppévos. Aul. Gell. 
I. 2. 4, cuptevovtas novyavovras Kai cwpeitas. Cleanthes 
wrote a special treatise on the subject (Introd. p. 50). 


9. Quintil. Inst. Or. 1. 15. 383—35. huic eius sub- 
stantiae maxime conveniet finitio, rhetoricen esse bene 
dicendi scientiam. nam et orationis omnes virtutes 
semel complectitur, et protinus etiam mores oratoris, cum 
bene dicere non possit nisi bonus. idem valet Chrysippi 
finis ille ductus a Cleanthe, scientia recte dicendi (scil. 
rhetorice). 

Kiderlin (Jahrb. f. Class. Phil. 131, p. 123) conjectures 
that the word Cleanthis has fallen out after substantiae, 
so that, while Cleanthes defined rhetoric as émruotnyn 
Tov ev Aéyetv, the words Tod opOas Aéyeww would be an 
alteration of Chrysippus. See however Striller Rhet. 
Sto. pp. 7, 8. For the usual Stoic definition cf. Diog. 
L, vit. 42, thy te pnropixny, éruotnuny ovoav Tod ev 
Aeyeev tept Trav ev dteEdS@ Acdywv where rhetoric is 
contrasted with dialectic, since dialectic was also defined 
as érrioTnun Tov ev Néyewv by the Stoics (Alex. Aphr. Top. 
3. 6, quoted by Stein, Erkenntnistheorie n. 210). Sext. 
Emp. Math. I. 6. 


10. Varro de L. L. v.9, quod si summum gradum non 
' attigero, tamen secundum praeteribo, quod non solum ad 
Aristophanis sed etiam ad Cleanthis lucubravi [secundum 
explained in § 7 quo grammatica escendit antiqua, quae 
ostendit quemadmodum quodque poeta finxerit verbum 
confinxerit declinarit]. 

A\S—2 
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11. Athen. x1. 467 d, KreavOns 58 6 pirccodos év TO 
Tepl weTAarAn ews aro Tw@Y KaTacKevacavTaY dnoiv ovo- 
pacOnvar Thv Te Onpixrevov KvALKa Kai Thy Seviada. ib. 
471 b, KreavOns 8 év re trepi perarmpews ovyypaypari 
g@yot, Ta Tolvuy evpnuata, Kal boa ToLadTa éTt Kal Ta 
Nowra éortt, olov Onpixretos, Sewias, "Idixpatis, radta 
[yap] mpdtepov cuvicrope. tovs evpovtas, gaiverar & 
ére kai viv’ et S€ pn wovet TovUTO, weTaBeBANKOS ar ein 
puuxpov Tovvoua. adda, Kabatrep cipntat, ovK gots TLcTED- 
Cal TH TVXOVTL. 

peradijfeos : the meaning of this word seems to be that 
explained by Quintil. vil. 6. 37, superest ex his, quae 
aliter significent, perarnyus, id est, transumtio, quae 
ex alio in aliud velut viam praestat: tropus et varissimus 
et maxime improprius, Graecis tamen frequentior, qui 
Centaurum Chirona, et vncous (? vais) Ooas d€e/as dicunt. 
Nos quis ferat, si Verrem suem aut Laelium doctum 
nominemus? cf. Arist. Top. vi. 11, p. 149 a 6. 

Onplxdeov: a kind of drinking cup, said to be named 
after Thericles, a Corinthian potter of some celebrity, and, 
according to Bentley on Phalaris § 3, a contemporary 
of Aristophanes. Welcker, however (Rhein. Mus. v1. 
404 foll.), maintains that these cups were so called because 
they were decorated with the figures of animals. 

Savids and “Iduxcparls are the names given to particular 
kinds of slippers, the latter of which was so called after 
the celebrated Athenian general. Cf. Poll. vit. 89, azo &é 
Tov xpnoapevwyv ‘Idixpatibes, Aewiades, “AXKiBidd.a, 
Lpuvdupidsa, Muvaxia amd Muvaxov. Diod. Sic. xv. 44, 
Tas Te UTobeTELS TOS OTPATLMTALs EVAVTOUS Kal KOUdaS 
érroince, Tas méxpt TOD viv idixpatidas an’ éxelvov Kadov- 
pévas. Alciphr. Ep. I. 57, évayyos Kpoviwy évotavrav 
"Idixparidas jou veoupyeis érreuyve. Becker’s Charicles 
E. T. p. 450, Miiller Handbuch Iv. 428. 
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ydp is expunged by Meineke, whom Wachsm. follows. 

cwvcrépe is read by Casaubon for curicropetv. It seems 
to mean “ connoted.” 

et 8 pf tr. “if it does not do this, the word must have 
changed somewhat.” For the tense cf. Dem. xxx. 10. 
Timocrates and Onetor were both men of substance dot’ 
ovx av Sua ToUTO y’ elev ovK EVOVs SedwxoTes. 


PHYSICA. 


12. Diog. L. vit. 134, Sone? 8 avrois dpyds elvas trav 
érAwv dSvo, TO TowodY Kal TO TagyoV. TO pey OY TaTyoV 
elvat Tv amotov ovaotay thv UAnV, To &é movovy Tov év 

3 A , A , aA \ 9 ” \ , 
avTH AGyov Tov Oeov. TodTov ydp aldiov bvta Sia traons 
avtns Snptoupyety Exacta, tiOnor 5é Td Soya TovTO... 
Kredvdns év T@ mept aropwv. See Zeno frag. 35. 


13. Tertull. Apol. 21, haec (quae Zeno dixit Adyoy 
esse cf. Zeno frag. 44) Cleanthes in spiritum congerit 
quem permeatorem universitatis affirmat. 

spiritum = mvedwa. So far as the evidence serves, 

leanthes was the first to explain the Heraclitean zip as 
Fr gern While not refusing to admit that Zeno’s aether 
is an emanation from the Godhead (see on frag. 15), 
he differs from Zeno in identifying God with the sun, 
the ruling part of the universe, and the ultimate source of 
the “Urpneuma.” Stein Psych. p. 68. Hirzel’s account 
is inconsistent: at p. 211 he attributes rvedua to Chry- 
sippus and restricts Cleanthes to zip, while at p. 216 he 
allows that Cleanthes introduced the conception of 
TVEULa. 

permeatorem. Gk. dunxew Zeno frag. 37, probably 
indicates that Cl. accepted xpaou 80 Srv, cf. Alex. 
Aphrod. de Mixt. 142 a, nvdcOat thy ciyracay vicaton, 
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mvevpatos Twos Sia maons avtns Sinxovros, vd ov 
cuvayeTat Kal cuppéeves. 


14. Stob. Ecl. 1. 1. 29° p. 34, 20, Avoyévns xai KrXeav- 
Ans xat Oworidns (Tov Oedv) tiv Tob Koopou wuynr. 
Cic. N. D. 1. 37, tum totius naturae menti atque animo 
tribuit hoc nomen. Minuc. Octav. x1x. 10, Theophrastus 
et Zeno et Chrysippus et Cleanthes sunt et ipsi multi- 
formes, sed ad unitatem providentiae omnes revolvuntur. 
Cleanthes enim mentem modo animum modo aethera 
plerumque rationem Deum disseruit. 

Cleanthes teaches the exact correspondence between 
the microcosm of the individual and the macrocosm 
the world: there is therefore in the world a ruling 
principle analogous to the soul of man. Sext. Math. 
IX. 120, ore érrel nal 6 Koopos vd dicews SiotKetrar 
modupepns Kabeotws, ein ay TL ev avT@ TO Kuptevov Kal TO 
MpoxaTapyopevoy TaY Kunaewv. ovdév dé Suvarov elvat 
ToLwovToy 7 THY TaY dyTav vow, HTis Geos eat. Eat 
dpa eds. 


15. Cic. N. D. 1 37, tum ultimum et altissimum 
atque undique circumfusum et extremum omnia cin- 
gentem atque complexum ardorem, qui aether nominetur, 
certissimum deum judicat. Lactant. Inst. 1. 5, Cleanthes 
et Anaximenes aethera dicunt esse summum Deum 
(quoting in support Verg. Georg. II. 325). 

According to Krische, p. 428—430, Cicero has here 
made a blunder by importing an explanation of his own 
into the Greek original Oedv elvar tov aiOépa, and by a 
confusion of the two senses in which a/@np is used in the 
Stoic School (1)=7ip reywxov, (2)=the fiery zo 
surrounding the world. Cleanthes, as will be presently 
seen, disagreeing with the rest of the school, regarded the 
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sun and not the belt of aether as the 7yenovexor, or, in 
popular language, as the abode of God (Cic. Acad. 11. 126). 
Cleanthes therefore only meant to affirm the identity | 
of Oeds and the wip reyvixov. This may be true, but the 
reasoning is not conclusive. Apart from the word 
certissimum, which is not important, there is no reason 
why Cleanthes should not have attributed divinity to the 
ultimus omnia cingens aether, just in the same manner as 
he does to the stars, where Krische feels no difficulty. 
Similarly Stein, Psychol. n. 99: the aether emanates from 
the “Urpneuma” and is a divine power, but not God 
himself. 

ultumum i.e. farthest removed from the earth which is 
in the centre of the universe. Zeno, frag.67. Cic. N. D. 11. 
41.117. Diog. vu. 37. 


16. Philod. wept evoeB. c. 9, Aoyov nyovpevoy Trav ev 
t@ xoopw. Cic. N. D. 1. 37, tum nihil ratione censet esse 
divinius. 

This, it should be remembered, is in direct opposition 
to the teaching of Epicurus, who speaks of the world 
as duce. addoyp ex Tov atopwv ouverrata (Stob. Ecl. 


I. 21. 8° p. 183, 10). 


17. Cic. N. D. 1. 37, Cleanthes...tum ipsum mundum 
deum dicit esse. Of. N. D. 11. 34. 45. 

See Krische p. 424—426, according to whom we are to 
interpret mundum here in the first of the three senses 
specified by Diog. L. VII. 187, 138, éote xocpos 6 idiws 
mows THS TOY OXwY ovcgias. Cf. Chrysippus ap. Stob. Ecl. 
I. 21. 5, p. 184, 11, Aéyeras & Erépws Kdcpuos 06 Oeds, xa” 
dv 7 Staxoopnats yiveras Kal TedXevovTat. In any case, we 
have here a distinct statement that Cleanthes was ° 
pantheist, and identified God with matter. The different 
meanings given to x«dcpos in effect amount to this that it 
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may be regarded either as the sum total of all existence, 
or as the transitory and derivative part of existence: the 
distinction, however, as Zeller observes, is only a relative 
one (see his remarks p. 159). For pantheism as advocated 
by Cleanthes see Hirzel 11. p. 206. Stein, Psychol. p. 67 
and n. 98. 


18. Chalcid. in Tim. c. 144, ex quo fierl ut quae 
secundum fatum sunt etiam ex providentia sint. eodem- 
que modo quae secundum providentiam ex fato, ut Chry- 
sippus putat. alii vero quae quidem ex providentiae 
auctoritate, fataliter quoque provenire, nec tamen quae 
fataliter ex providentia, ut Cleanthes. 

Zeno had affirmed the identity of eipappévn and 
mpovo.a (frag. 45), but omitted to discuss the difficulties 
involved in so broad an explanation of fatalistic doctrine \ 
Cleanthes felt the difficulty that «axcov could not be said 
to exist xata mpovo.ay, even if it existed xa’ cipappevny. 
This point will recur in the Hymn to Zeus frag. 46, 1. 17, 
ovde Te yiverar Epyov él yOovi cov dixa Saipov...wAxjpy 
émoca pétovot Kaxol opetépynoww avoias, where we shall 
have to discuss the nature of the solution which he 
offered. In support of the position here taken up by 
Chrysippus cf. id. ap. Plut. Sto. Rep. 34, 3, cara rodrov 
dé Tov AOyor Ta TrapaTAncLa épodpev Kat Tepl THS apeTHs 
Hpov Kal Tepl THS Kakias Kal TO Sov TAY TexVaV Kal TOY 
aréyveov...ovbév yap Eat ddAdNwS TOY KATA Lépos yiyver Oar 
ovdé TovAayioTOY GAN 7) KaTa THY KoLWNY dio Kal TOY 
éxetvns Noyov. id. Comm. Not. 34, 5, e¢ dé ovdé rovAdytorov 
éoTe TAY pepwy Exe ANAWS GAN 7 KaTAa THY TOD Adds 
BovrAnow. Chrysippus also defined eiuappuévn as Adyos 
Tov €&v T® KOoLM TTpovoia dtotxovpéevwv. The Sceptic 
objections on this head are put very clearly in Sext. Pyrrh. 
I. 9—12. 
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19. Philo de provid. 11. 74 p. 94 Aucher: (astra erratica) 
nota sunt non solum ratione verum etiam sensu ita movente 
providentia, quae, ut dicit Chrysippus et Cleanthes, nihil 
praetermisit pertinentium ad certiorem utilioremque dis- 
pensationem. quod si aliter melius esset dispensari res 
mundi, eo modo sumpsisset compositionem, qua tenus 
nihil occurreret ad impediendum deum. 

I have taken this fragment from Gercke (Chrysippea 
p. 708). “é 

quae mhil praetermisit...Much of the Stoic exposition 
in the 2nd book of Cicero’s de Natura Deorum is a 
commentary on this. Thus for astra erratica cf. § 108 
foll. and esp. § 104, ergo, ut oculits adsidue wdemus, sine 
ulla mutatione et varietate cetera labuntur...caelestia... 
quorum contemplatione nullius expleri potest animus 
naturae constantiam videre cupientis. Generally cf. M. 
Anton. Il. 3, Ta THs TUYyNS OVK avEev pYTEws 7 TVYKAGTEWS 
kai émimdoKyns TOY Tpovoia Storcxoupévwy’ travta éxeiOev 
pet? mpoceote 5é TO avayxaiov, Kal TO TO SAM KéoHH 
cuuépor, ov pépos el. 

qua tenus...At the same time we find elsewhere a 
chain argument of Chrysippus in Alex. de fato c. 37 p. 
118 ov wavta pev gore xa’ eipappévnyv, ove gore Se 
ax@AUTOS Kal aTrapepTodsctos 7 TOD Kocpou S.oiKnoLs 
x.7.X. But inconsistency was inevitable in this matter, 
when Chrysippus could account for the existence of evil 
by saying (Plut. Sto. Rep. 36. 1) «axiay 5¢ xabdrov dpar 
ovte Suvatoy éori oT éyer Karas apOjvat. See Zeller’s 


lucid exposition pp. 176—193. 


20. Probus ad Verg. Ecl. 6. 31, p. 10, 33, Omnem 
igitur hanc rerum naturae formam tenui primum et 
inani mole dispersam refert in quattuor elementa con- 
cretam et ex his omnia esse postea effigiata Stoici tradunt 


y a) THE 7RaGMEYTS OF CLZs¥THES. 


Zenon Citiaene 25 Spensinone “es ‘hrvsigons; Suiens 
of, Cleanrhes Tassie “eg Aasine. See m Zeno rag. 52 


ZI. Hermias Irve Genr. Pau. it Drew o dob a 
4 Kasaytng os 750 bosarng 231005 770 cede asvareka 
EUS 73) CO) NG Kes BUTIA Wie TEA Tunteig Zryss eas 
ea ANU. eae TT sD 7D pevactles ey ied. TI Ce 
bdue 144 2498 758 Ca atc <eL4 TUI> bevectas, 1 Ce THA 
1:3 74 Teovpus ywecsy. ry ce Guy & Gow T30 eacuan 
der case, fe pips wereysy-8i nude éaboysucta:. 

options, This 9 explained by the anesinte reiaced by 
Dring, Vit. 165, dseZorby ce ert behoroves. 3¢ ye TarRS av 
yas Gpunoe pecOadncey Kas ITETED per ED TOR EN TUG 
huvres, peO rpépas € ey 7063 hops eyuusaters” the ami 
Dpenetha éxrrnOy The same idea is kept up by apapa 
is. “hanle np.” 

nai the pw york This constant mterchange of the 
variona clementa is not a strongly brought out in the 
Stoic system aa it was by Heraclitus with his formula‘ 
mwavra pe. Cf. Kriache p. 357. It is however always 
implied, cf, € brysipp- ap. Stob. EcL 1 10. 16 Pp 129, 15. 
m perrTs per “qwproperns HS €x Tupos KATA DVOTACIP Eis 
dipa peTaporys, cevrépas & aro tovrov eis téwp, tpiTyS 
be Ere paddov xata To avadoyov oumotapevou Tov idatos 
elg “phy. warsy 8 avo TauTHs Ssadvoperns cai Siayeoperns 
apetn pev yiyverat yuors eis téwp, Sevrépa & e£ tdatos 
els dépa, tpitn Se nat éoyarn eis xip. Cic. N. D. m $4, et 
mm quattnor genera sint corporum, vicissitudine eorum 
inundi continuata natura est. Nam ex terra aqua, ex 
aca oritur aér, ex aére aether, deinde retrorsum vicissim 
ex aethere aér, inde aqua, ex aqua terra infima Sic 
naturis his, ex quibus omnia constant, sursus deorsus, 
ultro citro commeantibus mundi partium coniunctio conti- 

netur, For Heraclitus see R. and P. § 29. 
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lg wip. Some words must be supplied here: Diels 
inserts dvw. 

73 $8 rip: the reverse process is concisely stated. 

Js pépos perfxovras: for the divine origin of the human 
soul see Stein Psych. p. 96, n. 169. 


22. Stob. Ecl. 1. 20, 1° p. 171, 2, Zyveve nat Kreavber 
kai Xpuvoitm@ apéoxes Thy ovciay petaBarrev olov eis 
o1répa TO TUp, Kal Tad ex TOVTOU ToLaUTHY aTroTEcic Oat 
thv Svaxoopnow, ola mpotepov nv. See Zeno frag. 54, 


23. Philo, Incorr. Mundi p. 954, peraBarrxe yap 7 
eis hrAGya 7 Eis aUYyNnY avayKaioy’ cis ev PrAdya, ws MeTO 
Kreav6ns, eis 8 avynv, ws 0 Xpvovros. 

Philo is arguing that when everything becomes fire, it 
must burn itself out and cannot be created anew, but 
there is no importance in his objection, as he is chorea 4 
the wip reyvxov with wip dreyvov. Pro& and avyn 
therefore alike express what Numenius, speaking of the 
school in general, calls mip aifepades i.e. mip teyvixoy 
(Kuseb. P. E. xv. 18. 1). What then is the meaning of the 
divergence? Stein believes that we have here a piece of 
evidence showing a substantial disagreement in the views 
taken by Cleanthes and Chrysippus of the éxavpwors and 
that ¢A0€ is used with reference to the Sun (see on frag. 
24), and avy as a representation of the finest aether. 
For the connection of gAc£ with #AL0s he quotes Diog. L. 
vil. 27, Aesch. Pers. 497, Soph. Trach. 698, O. T. 1425 
(Stein, Psychologie pp. 70, 71 and the notes). Hirzel’s 
explanation is similar (II. p. 211), except that he does not 
see any reference to the sun: according to him, Cleanthes 

ws eae of a permeating wip for which wvedpa was substi- 
tuted by Chrysippus: but see on frag. 13. For aAdya cf. 
éxproyiaOévros in frag. 24. 
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24 Stob. Ecl. 1.17. 3, p. 153, 7, KreavOns 88 ob rw 
mos dnow' exkhroyicbevtos Tod travtos auvifey TO pécov 
avTov Tpawrtov, celta Ta éyoueva arroaBévvucbar &u' Sdov. 
tov 8€ mravrés éEvypavOévtos 16 Exyatov Tod Tupos, avTi- 
TUTNTAVTOS AUT@ ToD wécov, TpéTrecOas TAAL eis TOUVAD- 
tiov, &k0’ ovTw TpeTropevov dvw dnoiv avkecOar Kat apyeo- 
Gat Staxoopeiy TO GAov' Kal TovavTny Trepiodoy aici Kat 
Siaxoopnow trovovpévou tov év TH TOV SAWY Ovaia TOVOV 
bn TavecOat. watrep yap évos Tivos Ta pépn TravTa pverat 
éx omeppatav ev Tois KaOnKovat ypovols, OVTW Kat TOD 
OXou Ta wépn, ov Kal Ta Coa Kai Ta puta oyTa TYYyyavel, 
év Tois KaOnKovaot ypovors PveTtat. Kal Horrep TivEes Noyot 
TOV MEpaY Els orépua ouviovTes piyvuvTar Kat avis 
StaxpivovtTar yivopévav Tov pepaov, oltws é& évos Te TaYTA 
yweoOat Kai é« travtwyv eis vy ouyxpiverOat, 0d@ Kal 
aupoovas SieEcovans THs TWepiodov. 

The explanation of the first part of this difficult frag- 
ment appears to be as follows :—When everything has been 
set on fire and the tendency of all things to become 
absorbed in the zrip devf@ov has been satisfied, the reaction 
commences in the centre, and spreads towards the ex- 
tremities until everything except the outer rim is in a 
watery mass. Seneca, N. Q. m1. 13. 1, nihil relinqui... 
aliud, igne restincto, quam humorem. In hoc futuni 
mundi spem latere. Then the remaining portions of the 
original fire, concentrated in the sun (Stein p. 71), in 
spite of resistance from the centre, begin to exert their 
creative influence, and by their ever-increasing activity, 
the elements and the world are formed. Phenomenal 
existence, then, is possible only when the tightening and 
slackening influences are in equilibrium or nearly so; the 
exclusive predominance of either destroys the balance of 
the universe. The centre of the odaipos is always readier 
to admit the loosening of tension, while the bracing in- 
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vigorating vivifying power, which knits together the frame 
of the universe as of the individual, is in fullest sway in 
the parts at the circumference (hence dvw avéeo@az). 
This is the theory of tension as applied to the esaxde- 
nots, and its statement constitutes the most important 
contribution made by Cleanthes to Stoicism. A difficulty 
in the above exposition remains to be stated:—Why is 
there no created world in the period between éxrrupwots 
and é€vypwous, as there must then be a time when the 
two influences are of equal strength? The answer, perhaps, 
is that during the whole of this period there is an ever- 
increasing slackening of tension, as the fire of the éxzrv- 
pwats is gradually extinguished, and slackening of tension 
produces not life but death (Plut. plac. v. 24 ete.); the. 
creation of the world only starts when To éoyatov tov 
Wupos TpéteTat eis Touvavtiov. There is also a divergent 
view, namely, that the destruction of the world may be 
compassed by xataxAvopos as well as by éxivpwats. 
This implies that our world can exist during the tran- 
sition towards éEvypwous. Cf. Sen. N. Q. m1. 29. 1 and 
Heraclit. Alleg. Hom. c. 25, p. 538, quoted by Zeller p. 169, 
1. Schol. on Lucan vil. 813 éxmrvpwors, quam secuturam 
KaTak\vopovs adserunt Stoici, seems to have been over- 
looked, but is of doubtful import. Stein’s account of the 
d:axoocpunorts (Psych. p. 32 foll.) is radically different, but I 
do not see how it can be reconciled with this passage: 
(1) the creation of the world is due to a slackening of 
tension in the original fiery substance, and (2) To ésyarov 
Tov mupos is what remains of the original “ Urpneuma” 
after the four elements have been formed, whereas ac- 
cording to Cleanthes the creation of the world only begins 
when this remnant of fire begins to exert its influence. 
Hirzel discusses the present passage at some length 
(Untersuchungen II. p. 124—134). He strongly insists 
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that ro éoyarov meansextremum (das Feuer des Umkreises) 
and not reliquum, and that Philo zepi ad0. xocpov 18, 
(ueTa THY éxtrupwow éreiday 6 véos Koopos péAAN Sn- 
ptoupryeta Oar cuptrav pev To Tp ov oBévvuTat Troon Sé TIS 
avtod poipa vrroNeiterat) follows Chrysippus and not 
Cleanthes. It would seem, however, that the distinction 
is not important, as éoyarov must in this case be both 
extremum and reliquum. Further on he suggests that 
Cleanthes did not maintain the doctrine of the four 
elements, but cf. frag. 21. Two possible anticipations of 
the tension theory have been noticed in Zeno’s fragments, 
but the passage in frag. 56 is probably spurious, while in 
frag. 67, even if teiveoOae is sound, Zeno is confessedly 
dealing with another point, viz. the explanation of how 
the separate parts of the xoopos are kept in one solid mass 
and why they are not scattered into the void. Ogereau p. 
10 attributes the introduction of roves to Zeno, and——— 
depreciates the performances of Cleanthes (p. 19); but he 
insists throughout too strongly on the unity of the school, 
without considering its historical development. | 

7d péoov, cf. Stob. Ecl. 1. 21, 3° p. 183, 3, aro yns 6é 
aptacbat thv yéverw Tov Koopov, Kabatrep amo KévTpov, 
apxn 5& sdhaipas 76 Kévrpov. 

evypav0évros, cf. Diog. L. vil. 135, 186 quoted on Zeno 
frag. 52. 

speropévov. MSS. corr. Canter. 

rov...révov. The MSS. have rod...rovov. The reading 
in the text is due to Mein., whom Wachsm. now follows, 
although he formerly (Comm. I. p.“11) kept the MSS. 
reading, removing the colon after odAov and inserting 
commas after «al and tovov. There is some mistake 
in Stein’s note on this point, Psychol. n. 41. 

x omeppdrov. Cf. Zeno frag. 54 = Cleanth. frag. 22, and 
see Ritter and Preller § 402. 
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Aéyo. Was unnecessarily suspected by the older edd. of 
Stobaeus. The conj. révos is tempting, but Wachsm. 
quotes Marc. Aurel. 1x. 1, dpunoev (4 ducts) ert rnvde Thy 
diaxdopnow avrdraBoicd tivas AGyous TAY écopévoy 
xt... The best parallel is Zeno frag. 106, which puts 
the text beyond dispute. tivés Aoyou TaY pepav = 
certain proportions of the constituent parts of the soul. 

yvopdvoy P. yesvoyévwv F, whence yevouévwy Mein. 
Wachsm. Diels: but the present, accepted by Hirzel m1. 
p. 126, seems preferable. 

els 18 bracketed by Diels and Wachsm. 


25. Plut. Comm. Not. 31, 10, ére roivuy érraywvifopevos 
o KreavOns rH éxtrupwcer N€yer THY TEAHVOY Kal TA VOLTA 
dotpa Tov HALov éEopotwoew TravTa EavT@, Kal peraBanreiv 
els EauTov. 

As the sun is, according to Cleanthes, the nyenovexov 
Tov xoopou, the wip aet@ov may be supposed to exist 
there in its purest form (cf. the authorities cited by 
Zeller, Stoics p. 204, 3, Krische p. 386), and to this the 
moon and the other stars will be assimilated at the 
EKTTUPMCLS. 

opordoev. MSS. have ¢fououwcan corr. Zeller, p. 165, 
n. 4, 


26. Stob. Ecl. 1. 15, 6° p. 146, 19, KXeavOns povos 
TOV UTWLKOY TO TOP aTrepnvato KwvoELoes. 

Presumably this refers to the fire of the revolving 
aether, for the doctrine appears to be borrowed from the 
Pythagoreans cf. Stob. Ecl. 1 15, 6* p. 146, 14, of ao 
IIv@ayopov...uovoy TO avatatov trip Kwvoedés. This is 
supposed to refer to the Milky Way (Zeller, pre-Socratics, 
I. p. 466 n. 2), cf. infra frags. 32, 33. 


oT. Plut. de fie in orbe lunae c. 6, 3, waoz7reg 
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’"Apiorapyov @eto Seiv KreavOns rov Saptov doeBeias 
mpooxareia bat To's” EXAnvas, ws KivodvTa TOD KoapoU THY 
éoTiayv, OTL <Ta> haiwopeva cwlerv avnp éreipato, weve 
Tov ovpavoyv viroTiOépmevos, é€eXitTecOas 5é Kata AokeOU 
KUKXOU THY YH, apa Kal wept Tov avtns aEova Siwoumevnv. 

This comes from the treatise mpds ’Apiotapyov: 
Introd. p. 51. 

*Aplorapxov: the celebrated mathematician. For the 
theory here attacked cf. Sext. Math. x. 174, of ye unv thy 
TOU Koo pou Kivnow avedovTes THY 5é yHv KivetcOat dSokéa- 
gavtes, WS of mept “Apiotapyov tov paOnpartiKov K.T.X. 
Stob. Ecl. 1. 25, 3* p. 212, 2, "Apiorapyos tov HrLov laornae 
peta Tay atravev thv Sé ynv KiveicOat Tepi TOV nALAKOV 
xuxrov. (This also illustrates cata ANokod KvKXov.) It 
appears however to be doubtful whether Aristarchus 
propounded this view otherwise than hypothetically: cf. 
Plut. quaest. Plat. viir. 1, 2, 3. 

doeBelas mpooxadeiota. For the ypadn aceBeias see 
Attischer Process ed. Lipsius, pp. 366—375, and cf. the 
case of Anaxagoras (ib. p. 370). Every ypad¢y, as well as 
an ordinary civil action, commenced with the wpooxdAnars 
or writ of summons (ib. p. 770 f.). 

éorlav: alluding to the central position of the earth. 
Aesch. Ag. 1056 éorias pecougarov, Virg. Aen. 11. 512 
aedibus in mediis nudoque sub aetheris axe ingens ara 
fuit. It is possible that Cleanthes had in his mind the 
Pythagorean description of the central fire as éoria rod 
mavtos: see Dr Thompson on Phaedr. 247 A, péver yap 
‘Eoria év Oe@y oix@ jpovn. ° 

Ta da.vopeva odtev: “to save appearances:” for which 
phrase see Prof. Mayor in Journ. Phil. vi. 171. 


28. Euseb. P. E. xv. 15. 7, Ar.,Did. fr. 29 ap. Diels, 


p. 465, nyepovixcy 8é Tob Kécpou Kreaves wev qpece Tov 
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Hrvov elvar Sia TO péytotov Tev dotpwv vTdpyew Kal 
wreiota oupBarrec8ae mpos Thy taVv Cdrwv SLoiKknow, 
népay Kal éviavTdy trowvvTa Kal Tas aAdAas pas. 
Censorin. frag. 1, 4, et constat quidem quattuor elementis 
terra aqua igne aere. culus principalem solem quidam 
putant, ut Cleanthes. Diog. vil. 139. Stob. Eel. 1. 21. 6° 
p. 187, 4, KreavOns 6 Sraucds ev nrim Epnoev elvat to 
nyé“ovixoy Tov Koopov. Cic. Acad. 11. 126, Cleanthes, 
qui quasi majorum est gentium Stoicus, Zenonis auditor, 
solem dominari et rerum potiri putat. 

There is no warrant whatever for Krische’s suggestion 
(p. 435), that Cleanthes probably (“wahrscheinlich ”) 
adopted the Heraclitean theory of the daily renewal of 
the sun: everything points the other way. At the same 
time, the important position assigned to the sun was 
probably due to his Heraclitean studies (see Introd. 
p. 50), for, though Heraclitus himself did not maintain 
this doctrine, we read of the Heraclitean school in Plat. 
Cratyl. 413 B, tov nAvov...dtalovra xal cdovra émitpomeveu 


ra 6vta. Cf. Pliny, N. H. 1. 12 (cited by Hirzel, 11. p. 138). 


29. Stob. Ecl. 1. 25. 3! p. 211, 18, KreavOns dvaupa 
voepov To éx Oararrns Tov HALov. rept dé TaY TpoTaV 
ghact kata TO Stactnpa THS ViroKespévns Tpodns’ WKEavos 
& dori * * * is tiv avabupiacw éeriwéwetar. cvyxatapépec- 
Oar Sé Tov HAtov Kivovpevov EdiKa év TH opaipa, ato Tod 
lonpepwod emi Te dpxTov Kai votov, amep éeoti Tépata 
Tns EXtxos. Cic. N. D. 11. 37, Quid enim? non eisdem 
vobis placet omnem ignem pastus indigere nec permanere . 
ullo modo posse, nisi alitur: ali autem solem, lunam, 
reliqua astra aquis, alia dulcibus, alia marinis? eamque 
causam Cleanthes adfert cur se sol referat nec longius 
progrediatur solstitiali orbi itemque brumali, ne longius 
discedat a cibo. Macrob. Sat. 1. 23, 2, ideo enim sicut et 

H. P. XV 
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Posidonius et Cleanthes affirmant, solis meatus a plaga, 
quae usta dicitur, non recedit, quia sub ipsa currit Oceanus, 
qui terram ambit et dividit. 

Wachsmuth regards Cic. and Stob. ll. cc. as containing 
two distinct fragments (Comm. 11. fr. phys. 7 and 8), but — 
the passage in Cic. is only a verbal expansion of rept 
tpoTray...rpodns. Wachsm. does not cite Macrob. lL. c. 
This is one of the points which attest Cleanthes’ study of 
Heraclitus, cf. Stob. Ecl. 1. 25. 1% p. 239, 5. Hirzel con- 
cludes (11. p. 122) from the evidence, that Cleanthes, like 
Heraclitus, spoke only of the feeding of the sun by 
exhalations, and not also of that of the moon and stars. 

dvappa «rd. cf. Plut. plac. 1. 20. 3, wept ovalas nArLov, 
of Ytwixol dvappa voepov éx Oarattns. Diog. vil. 145, 
tpédeaOar Sé ta Eurrvpa tadra (ie. the sun and moon) 
Kal Ta GAXa dotpa’ Tov pev HrALov ex THS weyadns BOarar- 
TNS voepov oyTa dvaupa, whereas the moon is fed with 
fresh water, and is mixed with air. Chrysippus ap. Stob. 
Eel. 1. 25. 5, rov nALov elvat To aOporc Bev EEappa voepov éx 
Tov THs OaXatrns avabuutayatos. Wachsmuth adds Galen, 
hist. phil. c. Lvitl. p. 277 K., @xeavov $8 nai rhv Oddaccav 
Tapéxew TH HAI Tpop Hy THY avTOD VypoTnTa Exovcay év 
avT@ Kal THY yewdn avabvupiacw. 

tpomav: a necessary correction by Bake for the Mss. 
Tpopwv. , 

¢act MSS. Wachsm. suggests dyot. 

ter(: there is a lacuna after this word. Wachsmuth 
formerly (Comm. 11. p. 10) supplied «at y7 coll. Plut. plac. 
11, 23. 3, but he now writes: “lacuna fuit in Aetii exemplo, 
- quod cum Ps, Plutarcho legit Stobaeus; Plut. 4 yA add.; 
Aetius xal 7 peyady Oddacca vel simile scripsit,” quoting 
the passages cited above. 

ovyxaradépertas 1.e. with the aether, which is itself in 
motion. 
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Ya, cf. Diog. L. vil. 144, tov 5& nrvov AoENv Thy 
jopeiay trovetaGat Sia Tod CwdtaKod KUKAOU, Opoiws Kai 
Thv ceAXnVnY EALKOELOn. The discovery of the inclination 
of the earth’s orbit to that of the sun is attributed by 
some to Anaximander, and by others to Pythagoras (Zeller, 
pre-Socratics I. p. 455, 2). 


30. Cic. N. D. 1. 40, atque ea (sidera) quidem tota 
esse ignea duorum sensuum testimonio confirmari Cleanthes 
putat, tactus et oculorum. nam solis et candor illustrior 
est quam ullius ignis, quippe qui immenso mundo tam 
longe lateque colluceat, et 1s eius tactus est, non ut 
tepefaciat solum, sed etiam saepe comburat. quorum 
neutrum faceret, nisi esset igneus. “ergo,” inquit, “cum 
sol igneus sit Oceanique alatur humoribus, quia nullus 
ignis sine pastu aliquo possit permanere, necesse est aut 
ei similis sit igni quem adhibemus ad usum atque ad 
victum, aut ei, qui corporibus animantium continetur. 
atqui hic noster ignis, quem usus vitae requirit, confector 
est et consumptor omnium idemque, quocumque invasit, 
cuncta disturbat ac dissipat. contra ille corporeus vitalis 
et salutaris omnia conservat, alit, auget, sustinet sensu- 
que adficit.” negat ergo esse dubium horum ignium sol 
utri similis sit, cum is quoque efficiat ut omnia floreant 
et In suo quaeque genere pubescant. quare cum solis 
ignis similis eorum ignium sit, qui sunt in corporibus 
animantium, solem quoque animantem esse oportet, et 
quidem reliqua astra, quae oriantur in ardore caelesti, qui 
aether vel caelum nominatur. 

testumonio: this passage illustrates two characteristics, 
which are specially prominent in Cleanthes: (1) his 
activity in the investigation of the problems of natural 
science, and (2) his confidence in the results of sense obser- 
vation. Stein, Psychol. p. 69, Erkenntnistheorie, p. 319. 

YM. 
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Oceani: cf. frag. 29. 

ev...gnt: for the two kinds of fire cf. Zeno frag. 71. 

corporeus. see on frag. 42. 

aether vel caelum: hence in Zeno frag. 111 Zeus is 
identified with caelum in place of the usual gloss aether. 


31. Clem. Alex. Strom. v. 8. 48. 674 P. 243 S., ov. 
avéeyvwcav 8 ovtot KreavOnv rov dirocodgor, ds avtixpus 
TAHKTpov Tov HALoY Karel’ év yap Tais avaTtoNais épeidwv 
Tas avyas olov wAnoowY Tov KOopor, eis THY évappovLOV 
mopetay TO has aye, ex dé Tod nArAlov cnpaiver nal Ta 
Nova aoTpa. 

mdijxtpov: Krische p. 400 connects this with the Stoic 
identification of Heracles with the sun. Thus Heracles is 
TO WANKTLKOV Kal Statpetixdv (Plut. de Iside c. 40), and 
his name is derived from ap and KAdous by Porphyrius 
ap. Euseb. P. E. 11. p. 112 c, and Nicomachus ap. Laur. 
Lyd. de Mens. Iv. 46. aAj«rpor is properly “any striking 
instrument”: hence lightning is described as wAnKTpoy 
S:6Borov mupds xepavydy (Eur. Alc. 128): cf. especially 
Plut. de Pyth. orac. c. 16 ad fin. dorepov pévtoe TARKTpOV 
avéOnxav T@ Oe@ ypvaody émLoTnaarTes, WS EotKe, VevOivy 
AéyouTs Tepl THS AVpas, Hy dpyoleras Znvos everdns *Amor- 
Awy, Tacav apyny Kal TéXos cvdANaBov* Eyer 58 Napumrpov 
wAnKtpov nrLlov aos (quoted by Hirzel, p. 181). Eur. 
Suppl. 650, Aauwrpa pev axtis, nriov Kavdv cadys. 
Sandys on Bacch. 308, and Milton’s “ With touch ethereal 
of Heaven’s fiery rod.” 


32. Stob. Kcl. 1. 26. 1' p. 219, 14, KreavOns arupoedy 
THv TEAHVHY, TerAOELOH 86 TE TY MATL. 

avpoesy: but the fire of the moon is not so pure as that 
of the sun, being fed with grosser matter. Cf. Diog. L. vit. 
144, elvar 5¢ Tov pév HAtov Eidtepeves Tp...145, yewdeo- 
—répay 8 thy cernyny. 
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mdoeSy: the MSS. have mnAoevd7 corrected by Lipsius 
(Phys. Stoic 11 13), who also suggests roAvevdy, to m- 
Xoev6y, in which correction he is followed by the editors 
of Stobaeus. But what is the meaning of this word as 
applied to shape? In this connection “like felt” (L. and 
S.) is nonsense. Zeller translates “ball-shaped,”’ which 
is improbable because, apart from other considerations, it 
is almost certain that Cleanthes did not regard the moon as 
spherical. There remains Hirzel’s suggested rendering :— 
“shaped like a skull-cap.” The only justification for such 
an absurdity is to be found in the Heraclitean cxagoevdns 
(Stob. Kel. 1. 26. 1° p. 218, 8), for no support can be derived 
from wiAnuata aépos (Anaximander) or védos aremiAnpévov 
(Xenophanes), which simply refer to densely packed clouds. 
Krische, p. 435, boldly reads xwvoed7 which gives the 
required sense, but is not close enough to the MSS. It is 
suggested therefore that the true reading is nAsoerd7, the 
II being due to dittography of the following H. There 
would be no obscurity in this, assuming Cleanthes or his 
epitomiser to have previously described the sun as cwvoedys 
(cf. frag. 33). The other Stoics consistently describe the 
moon as odaipoevdns (Stob. Ecl. 1. 26. 1* 1’ p. 219, 20, 26). 


33. Stob. Ecl. 1. 24, 2° p. 205, 25, of pév adrroe 
<itwixol> ohatpixovs avtouvs, KreavOns 5é xwvoedets 
(scil. the stars). Plut. plac. m1. 14. 2. Galen, hist. phil. 
c. 13 (KIX. 271 K.), KreavOns xwvoedets rovs aorépas. 
Achill. Tat. p. 183° KXeavOns avtovs (sc. Tovs aotépas) 
xwvoerdes Exyeey oyna dnot. Theodoret, Gr. Cur. aff. Iv. 
20, p. 59. 16, xwvoedeis 5 KrXeavOns 6 XTwexés. 

Cleanthes attributed a conical shape to fire, sun, moon, 
and stars. There is no direct evidence as to the sun and 
moon, but it is a fair inference from the authorities that 
they also were conical. It is probable, moreover, that 
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Cleanthes was moved by the consideration that Heraclitus 
described sun, moon and stars as boat-shaped (cxadoesd7), 
cf. Stob. Ecl. 1. 25. 1% 26. 1°, Diog. L. 1x. 9. Krische is 
apparently right in inferring that the same is true of the 
world, cf. Plut. plac. 1. 2. 1, of wey Xrwixol charpoerd7 


Tov Koopov, AdXot Sé ewvoetdy, ot 5é @oesd7. 


34. Plut. plac. mu. 16. 1, ’Avakayédpas nal Anwoxpitos 
wat KreavOns amo avatordv érl dvopds pépecOas travras 
tovs aotépas. Galen, hist. phil. c. 18, xrx. 272 K. A. 
cat A. nal KX. dio avaroday eis Svopds héperOat Tovs 
dotépas vouifovey. 

wavras in Plut. apparently includes awAavn dorpa as 
well as the aAavepeva: the former are said cuprrepi- 
dhépec0at TH GAM oOvpave, Ta Sé TAaVepeva Kat idias 
xivetcOa, xiwwnoes (Diog. Vil. 144). Full information 
on the ancient theories as to the rising and setting of 
the stars will be found in Achill. Tat. Isag. cc. 37, 38. 


35. Gemin. elem. astrom. p.53 (in Petau’s Uranologia), 
vTo THY Staxexavpéevyny Cavnv tives TOV apxXaiwv aredn- 
vavto, av éote kat KreavOns 6 Xtwixds hirocodos, vrro- 
xeyvobar pera TOY TpoTLKaY TOY WKEAaVOV. 

This fragment is taken from Wachsmuth’s collection 
(fr. phys. 27, Comm. Il. p. 14): cf. frag. 29 and Macrob. 1. 
23, 2 there cited. Krische, p. 393, refers this to the in- 
fluence of Zeno’s studies on Homer. “Huiernach michte 
ich glauben, dass Zenon dort auch den Homerischen Ocean 
aufgesucht und dadurch den Kleanthes und Krates auf- 
gefordert habe, dieselbe Betrachtung zu erneuern.” Cf. 
Achill. Tat. Isag. c. 29, p. 89:—There are five zones: Arctic, 
Antarctic, two temperate (evxpator), pia bé Svaxexavpévn. 
» 88 ToUT@V péon Tacady éaTiv amo TOD Depivod TpoTriKOU 
Méypt Tod yEpEepivod TpoTrLKOD' ToTovTOV yap TAATOS EXEL, 
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daov Kal 6 fAtos meprépyerat. Kadreitar Sé Staxexaupévy 
Sua to trup@dns elvat, Tod yALov Su’ avtns Thy Tropelay ae 
movoupévov. Posidonius, as we learn from ib. 31, p. 90, 
made six zones, dividing the torrid zone into two. 


86. Tertullian de An. c. 5, vult et Cleanthes non 
solum corporis lineamentis, sed et animae notis simili- 
tudinem parentibus in filios respondere, de speculo scilicet 
morum et ingeniorum et adfectuum: corporis autem simi- 
litudinem et dissimilitudinem capere: et animam itaque 5 
corpus similitudini vel dissimilitudini obnoxiam. item 
corporalium et incorporalium passiones inter se non com- 
municare. porro et animam compati corpori, cul laeso 
ictibus, vulneribus, ulceribus condolescit, et corpus animae, 
cui adflictae cura, angore, amore, coaegrescit, per detri- 10 
mentum scilicet vigoris, cuius pudorem, et pavorem rubore 
atque pallore testetur. igitur anima corpus ex corporalium 
passionum commutatione. Nemesius, Nat. Hom. p. 32, 

6 KnyedvOns tovovde mréxee ovddoyiouov' ov povoy 
dnoly Suotoe Tois yovetou ywwoueda Kata TO capa adda 15 
Kat Kata thy puyny Tots Wabecs, Tois HOEect, Tats SuabEcect. 
cwpatos 5é ro Suotov Kat TO avopuotov, ovyi 5é acwparou, 
capa apa n uy7...ért 5é o KAeavOns dyno’ ovdev aco- 
patoy cupmracxes cdpatt, ovde acwpaTm capa, adAa 
copa capati cuumacye 5é 7 uyn Te cdpatt vocovyTe 20 
Kal Tepvopévp Kal TO copa TH Woy’ aicyuvomerns yoo 
épvOpov yiverar nai hoRoupévns wypov cdua dpa 7 
aruyn. Tertullian de An. c. 25, unde oro te similitudine 
animae quoque parentibus de ingeniis respondemus secun- 
dum Cleanthis testimonium, si non ex animae semine 25 
educimur ? 

The Nemesius passage is regarded as a distinct frag- 
ment from the two places in Tertullian by Wachsmuth 
(Comm. II. fr. phys. 20, 21), but, as Hirzel has observed, they 
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obviously refer to the same original, Stein’s observations 
on this passage should be consulted (Erkenntnistheorie, 
n. 736). The mind is a tabula rasa at birth, in the sense 
that it possesses no definite knowledge. But through the 
seed a capacity for knowledge, and ethical tendencies in 
particular, are transplanted from father to son: see also 
Introd. p. 38 f. 

5. The ordinary punctuation of this passage puts a 
full stop at animam, with no stop after capere, but this 
gives no satisfactory sense. Mr Hicks would strike out 
the words capere et, remove the stop after antmam, and 
alter obnoxiwm to obnoxiam. The latter change, which is 
a decided improvement, I have adopted, and, by -putting 
the stop after capere, the required sense is obtained with- 
out further alteration. 

15. yovedou: cf. Cic. Tusc. I. 79, vult enim (Panaetius)... 
nasci animos, quod declaret eorum similitudo, qui pro- 
creentur, quae etiam in ingeniis, non solum in corporibus 
appareat. The child receives through the seed the 
same grade of tension in the soul as his father, and, as 
the activity of the soul depends on its inherent tension, 
the mental resemblance between children and parents 
is explained. Stein, Erkenntnistheorie, pp. 130, 131. 

16. @eo0.: Wachsmuth reads @ecu from the Oxf. ed. of 
1671, but cf. Zeno, frag. 147, caradnrrov eivar ro A005 é& 
eldous. 

Siablceo: cf. on Zeno, frag. 117. 

17. cdparos: agreeably to Stoic tenets, for likeness 
and unlikeness cannot be predicated of the non-existent, 
cf. Zeno, frags. 34 and 91. 

19. ovprdoxa: the cupmradera pepdy is an indication to 
the Stoic of the é&vwars of a body: this is true of the cosmos 
no less than of the individual. Sext. Math. 1x. 79, who 
continues (80), ért 8 ray nropévov cuptradera Tis gore, 
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et ye SaxtUXouv TEepvopévou TO bAov auvdsatiberar capa. 
nv@peévov Toivuy éotl capa Kalo Kdcpos. id. V. 44, ovde 
yap ovTws nvwTat TO Treptéyov ws TO avOpdmivoy capa, 
iva, Ov TpdTrov TH KEpadry TA VroKeyméva pépn TULTraCYEt 
Kal Tots vrroxerpévors 7 Kehadn, oVTw Kal Tois érroupaviots 
Ta ériyea. Cic. N.D. 11. 28. The question as between 
body and soul is discussed in the pseudo-Aristotelian 
gductoyvapixa. Cf. Plat. Phaed. 83D. M. Aurel. 1x. 9. 


37. Stob. Ecl. 1 48. 7, p. 317, 15, lu@aryopas, ’Avak- 
ayopas, IIkatwv, Revoxparns, KredvOns Oupabev cicxpi- 
veoOat Tov voor. 

This is an obscure statement which cannot be under- 
stood in the same manner of the various philosophers 
mentioned. Thus, as regards Pythagoras, it is simply a 
deduction from the theory of metempsychosis (Zeller, pre- 
Socratics I. p. 479): while for Plato and Xenocrates we 
may understand a reference to the previous existence of 
the soul before its entrance into the body (Zeller, Plato, 
p. 596). The terminology however is Aristotle’s (de 
Generat, An. IL. 3, p. 736 b 27, Aeiweras dé Tov vody povov 
Ovpadev éerrevorévar Kat Octo elvar povov' ovbév yap avrod 
TH évepyeta Kowwvet cwmpatixn évépyeca), whose doctrine 1s 
widely different from Plato’s. As regards Cleanthes, the 
Stoics in general do not distinguish between voids an 
aruxn (see on Zeno, frag. 43): the latter is transmitted in the 
seed, developed in the womb, and brought to maturity by 
the action of the outer air, so that it is hard to see in 
what sense uy? Ovpabev eioxpiverat. Perhaps the 
meaning is that the reasoning powers (voids) are founded 
on external impressions, from which Knowledge is derived: 
cf. Zeno, frag. 82. Stein, however (Psychol. p. 163 foll.), 
believes that by @vpa@ev is indicated the action of the 
outer air on the embryo at birth, whereby the ~hvuy is 


v 
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developed out of a mere dvous. In this case Cleanthes 
anticipated the Chrysippean doctrine of zrepixpu&ts. Hirzel 
(II. p. 156 foll.) uses this passage in support of his im- 
probable view that Cleanthes maintained a tripartite 
division of the soul: he sees here also the influence of 
Heraclitus. Cic. N.D. 1. 18 might suggest a more 
general view, that the point referred to is the material 
nature of the soul as wvedua, but the context in Stobaeus 
is against this. 

38. = Zeno, frag. 83. 

There is a curious contradiction in Stein’s Psychologie 
on this point. At p. 107 and p. 155 he cites and upholds 
the evidence which distinctly attributes to Zeno the 
doctrine of the soul being fed by exhalations from the 
blood. Yet at p. 165 he suggests that this innovation 
was made by Cleanthes. 


39. = Zeno, frag. 87. 
40. = Zeno, frag. 88. 


41. Diog. L. vit. 157, Kreavéns pév ovv tracas 
émudtapeverv (Tas vruxas) péxype THS extrupw@cews, Xpv- 
aimmros 6é Tas TOY Copa povov. 

Cf. R. and P. § 409. Cic. Tusc. 1. 77, Stoici diu 
mansuros alunt animos, semper negant, cf. Zeno frag. 95. 
The teaching of Cleanthes is everywhere more materialistic 
than that of Chrysippus, who was no doubt anxious to 
vindicate the purity of the soul essence: see Stein Psychol. 
n. 279 and pp. 145—147, who compares their divergence 
as to the nature of ruwors and the “Urpneuma” (¢Ao€ 
and avyn). Ar. Did. ap. Euseb. P. E. xv. 20. 3 follows 
the account of Chrysippus, rnv dé yuyny yevyntny te Kal 
POaprnv Aéyouvow"* ovK eVOds Sé ToD Gwpartos aTradXa- 
yeloav PbeiperOa:, adr erripévery Twas ypovovs Kal! 

k éavTny’ THY fev TOV TTroVdaLwY expL THS els wp avadu- 
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cEews TaV TravTwY, Thy 6 THY adpdvwv pds TrocoUs TivaAS 

/ \ \ a ? , , c \ 
Npovous...tas 5é€ Tav adpdvev Kal adoywv Cowy vvyas 
cuvarroArAva Oat Tos copacty. 


42. Cic. N.D. 11. 24, quod quidem Cleanthes his etiam 
argumentis docet, quanta vis insit caloris in omni corpore: 
negat enim ullum esse cibum tam gravem, quin is die et 
nocte concoquatur, cuius etiam in reliquiis inest calor us, 
quas natura respuerit. 

This must be regarded as an argument in favour of the 
warmth of the vital principle: hence Zeno called the soul 
veda évOeppoy (frag. 85). The excellence of the human 
soul consists peculiarly in a suitable mixture (evxpacia) 0 
warmth and cold. Cf. Galen quod animi mores etc. Iv. 783 
K. (quoted at length by Stein, Psychol. p.105). Cleanthes 
no doubt was influenced by Heraclitus: cf. frag. 54, Byw. 
avyn Enpn suyn copwrarn, but substituted warmth for 
dryness. It is highly probable that the words immediately 
preceding this extract, which are of great importance for 
the rovos theory, are ultimately derived from Cleanthes: 
they are as follows: sic enim res se habet, ut omnia, quae 
alantur et quae crescant, contineant in se vim caloris, sine 
qua neque ali possent neque crescere. Nam omne, quod 
est calidum et igneum, cietur et agitur motu suo, quod 
autem alitur et crescit, motu quodam utitur certo et 
aequabili, qui quamdiu remanet in nobis, tam diu sensus et 
vita remanet, refrigerato autem et extincto calore occidimus 
ipsi et exstinguimur. Compare with this the remarks of 
Stein Psychol. p. 32, and Philo de incorr. mundi, p. 507, 
Mang. dzray capa avadvopevov eis wip Svadverat Te Kai 
Netra, oBevvupéerns b€ THs ev av’T@ hrovyos oréAXETaL Kal 
cuvayerat. This is one of the many points of ae 
between the Stoics and the medical school of Hippocrates\~ 
We are reminded of the rovos of Cleanthes when we rest. 
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that Aristoxenus, the Peripatetic and musician, described 
the soul as ipsius corporis intentionem quandam (Cic. Tuse. 
I. 20), but the doctrines were totally dissimilar: see Munro 
on Lucr. 111. 100. 


43. Seneca, Epist. 113, 18, inter Cleanthem et dis- 
cipulum eius Chrysippum non convenit quid sit ambulatio: 
Cleanthes ait, spiritum esse a principali usque in pedes 
permissum; Chrysippus ipsum principale. 

ambulatio: the Stoics were led to this extreme 
materialism by their insistence on the dogma that nothing ___ 
exists but the corporeal. Cf. Plut. Comm. Not. 45, 2, adra@ 
mpos TovTos Kal tds évepyeias cwpata Kal $@a TroLover, 
Tov mepitratov S@ov, THY dpyyoww, Tv UToOEcLY, THY Trpoc- 
aryopevaty, THY NoLdopiav. 

spiritum: the Greek original of this would be rvedpua 
Suateivoy amo Tod nyepovixod péxpe Todev (cf. Plut. plac. 
Iv. 21). The deviation of Chrysippus from the teaching 
of his predecessor was probably caused by a desire to 
insist more strongly on the essential unity of the soul. Cf. 
Iambl. ap. Stob. Ecl. 1. 49. 33, p. 368, 12, was ovv dta- 
KplvovTas ; KaTa pev Tors YTwtxovs éviat wev Stahoporntre 
<TOV> UTOKELLeVOY THOLaToV’ TYEevpAaTAa Yap amo Tov 
nyewovixod hac ovTo. Svateivey ad\XNa KaT adda, Ta 
pev eis ofOarpous, Ta 5é eis ra, TA 8é eis adAa aicOn- 
Thpta’ evra Oé idvoTnTe TovoTNTOS Tepl TO avTO VTrOKEL- 
pévov' WoTTEep yap TO pHnAov év TO avT@ odpare THY 
yauKuTynTa exer Kal THY evwdiav, oUTH Kai TO NYyELovLKOY 
év tavT@ davtaciayv, cvyxatabecw, opynv, Noyov cuv- 
eikngde. Sext. Math. 1x. 102, wdoae ai eri ta pépn tod 
érou é€atrooreANOpevat Suvdpets WS amo TLVOS TrnyHS TOU 
nyenovixod éEatrooTéNNovTal, w@oTe Tacay Suva THY 
mepl TO pépos ovoay Kal wept TO baAov elvar bia TO aro 
Tou ev aVT@ Hyemovixod SiadidocGa, The former passage 
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is, I find, also cited by Stein for the same purpose (Psychol. 
p- 168). He points out that Cleanthes explained the 
different soul functions by means of a rveipa Scareivor, 
and Chrysippus by a mvedud mos éxyov. The former 
regarded only the grade, while the latter also distinguished 
the kind of tension. It is possible that this passage also 
points to the different treatment of davracia by Cleanthes 
and Chrysippus (cf. frag. 3), Cleanthes insisting more 
strongly on the immediate contact of the psychical air- 
current with the sense organ (Stein, Erkenntnistheorie, 
n. 728). Hirzel’s explanation (II. p. 201) is vitiated by his 
fundamental error as to Cleanthes’ view of the 7ryepovexov. 
See also on Zeno frag. 93. There is a certain affinity 
between the doctrine here mentioned and that attributed 
to Strato of Lampsacus by Sext. Emp. Math. vit. 350, o¢ 
dé avrnv (scil. trav dScavorav) elvar tas aicOnoes, Kxabatrep 
Sia tTwev omadv Tev aicOnrnpiwy mpoKxirrovaay, Fs 
atacews Ape UTparwv 6 dvaxds. Cf. Cic, Tusc. 1. 46, 
viae quasi quaedam sunt ad oculos, ad aures, ad nares, a 
sede animi perforatae. 


44. Clem. Alex. Strom. VII. 6. 33. 849 P.30458., 60ev 
kat 6 Aiawrros ov Kaxads &dbn Tovs bs Kexparyévat péytoToV 
Orav EXKwvTar. auverdéval yap avTois ets ovdév AAXO 
‘Npnoimots TAN eis THY Ovciav® S10 Kal KreavOns dyoiv 
av? adrav avtovs éxew thy yy, va py cath Ta Kpéa. 
The same saying is attributed to Chrysippus by Cic. N.D. 
11. 160, sus vero quid habet praeter escam? cui quidem 
ne putesceret animam ipsam pro sale datam dicit esse 
Chrysippus: to which add Porphyry de Abstin. 111. 20, 7 &é 
ds, evrad0a ydp éott Tav yapitwv to Hdtorov (scil. Tod 
Xpuoimov), ov dt’ adXo Te TAHY OverOar eyeyover, Kal TH 
capki tHv vruynv 6 Oeds olov dras évéemsEev. Elsewhere 
the statement is ascribed to no definite author. Cic. Fin. 
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v. 38, ut non inscite illud dictum videatur in sue, animum 
illi pecudi datum pro sale, ne putisceret. Varro de R. R. 
11. 4, 10, suillum pecus donatum ab natura dicunt ad epu- 
landum. itaque iis animam datam esse proinde ac salem 
quae servaret carnem. Plut. Quaest. Conv. v. 10, 3, 6c6 nat 
ToV {rwieav evioe THY VivnY TapKa Kpéa ryeyovéevat NEyovat, 
Ts Wvyns domep adov trapeotrappévns virép Tov dta- 
péverv. Lastly, we have two passages of similar import 
in which a suggested derivation of ds from Ove is referred 
to: Clem. Alex. 1. 20. 105, p. 174 S. p. 484 P., Aévyerar 
your Tia TaV dirocohovvtwy éruporoyovvTa Thy bv Obv 
elvat ddvat, as eis Ovow Kal chayny povov érerndevov’ Se- 
S0cGat yap rede TO Cow Yruyny pos ovdéy Erepov 7 Evexa 
Tov Tas adapKkas odpiydv. Varro R. R. 11. 4, 9, sus Graece 
dicitur ds, olim Os dictus ab illo verbo, quod dicunt Oveuy, 
quod est inmolare. ab suillo enim [genere] pecore inmo- 
landi initium primum sumptum videtur; cuius vestigia 
quod initiis Cereris porci inmolantur. 

Everything in the world is created for and adapted to 
a special end; the existence of various animals is used as 
an argument to prove the government of the world by 
mpovota (cf. the context in Cic. N.D. 1. c). In a similar 
spirit Epict. Diss. 11. 8. 7 says that asses were intended to 
bear burdens, and that, as for this purpose they must—— 
walk, imagination has been given them to enable them to 
do so. 

The passages here collected, as well as Zeno frag. 43, 
shew conclusively that Stein’s theory (Psych. p. 92 f.) that 
the vital principle of animals is not :uyn, but something—— 
midway between dvaus and yvx7, ought not to be accepted. 
He contends that Marcus Aurelius is the first Stoic who——— 
expressly gives Wuy7) to animals, but cf. Zeno frag. 50, 
spiritum...fore non naturam, sed animam et quidem 
rationabilem, which clearly points to the dAoyos suyx7 of 
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animals )( yruyn Acyov éyovow of men. Zeno frag. 56, 
1, 41, suyny ddnpnuévoy Cov, Ar. Did. ap. Euseb. P.E. xv. 
20. 8, rds 5é Trav addpovev nai aroyov Cowv yuyas. To 
the passages cited by Stein from Marcus Aurelius add 
v. 16, vi. 14. : 


45. Plut. de sollertia animalium XI. 2, 3, 0 pév ody 
KnreavOns éreye, xaltrep ov pdaoxwv peréyev AGyou Ta Soa, 
rovavTn Oewpia wapatvxeiv’ puppnKas édOciv emi pupyn- 
Kiav éTépay pupunka vexpov pépovtas: aviovTas ovy ex THS 
Bupunnias érépous olov évTuyyave avtois kal tadw 
xatépxerOar nai Trovro Sis 4} Tpis yevérOar Téros 8é, TOs 
pev Katwber aveveyxeiy dowep AVTpa TOU VveKpod TKMANKA, 
tovs 8 éxeivoy apapévous, atrodovtas Sé tov vexpov olyeo- 
Oa. Aelian Nat. An. vi. 50, KXeavO@nv rov *Acowov xarn- 
vayKace Kal dxovra ei~ar Kai atoorhnvar Tois Caos Tod 
cal éxeiva Noyiopod pn Stapapravew, avTiNéyorta ioyupas 
kal KaTa Kpatos, icropia TotavTn, paciv. éruyev 6 Kre- 
avOns xaOnpevos Kal pévroe Kal cxoAnY aywv paKpotépay 
GdNws' ovKODY pUpuNnKEs Tapa Tois Trooly joay avTo 
modroi o 5é apa opa é& atparrod Tivos éTépas vexpoy 
UppnKa pupunKas adrous Kopifovras eis olxov étépwnr, 
kat éavtois ov cuvTpopwy Kai ert ye TH Yelhet THS pmup- 
pNKLas EcT@TAS AUTO vexp@, Kal aviovtas KaTwOev Erépous 
Kat ouvoytas tots Eévois ws emt Tut, elra KaTLOVTas TOUS 
autous, Kal wieovaKis ToUTO’ Kal TeXEUT@YTAS TKOANKA, 
oiovel AVTpa, Kopicat Tovs Sé éxeivoy péev AaBeiv, rpoécOau 
5é dvirep ody éemnyovto vexpov' Kal éxetvous vrodé-ac Iau 
aopévas, ws vidv Kopslopévous 7 aderdov. 

peréxe Aédyou rd tga: for animals possess indeed wWuynp, 
but not yuynv Aoyov Eyovcay xal Sidvorav: hence the 
term ddoya toa: cf. Sext. Math. x1. 99 foll:—the Stoics 
say that the courage of certain of the nobler (yevvaia) 
animals proves that to xaXov is ducer aiperor, but only 
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” ppoviun SuaBeots can discern to xadov: hence o ad«ex- 
Tpvwv Kal 6 Tavpos un petéxovta THS Ppovipns Siabécews 
oun av Brérot TO Kady Te Kal ayaOov. Hermes ap. Stob. 
Ecl. 1. 41. 6, p. 284, 12, was ody opepév Tiva Tov adoywv 
émisTnun Kal Téyvn ypwpeva, olov rodvs pupunKkas Tas 
tpopas atroOnaaupifouévovs Tod yerwavos. It was easier, 
however, for the Stoics than for those who separate the 
soul of man from that of animals by a sharp dividing line, 
to make the admission which circumstances forced upon 
Cleanthes. For the soul of man differs from that of 
animals in degree only and not in kind; it is the same 
substance, though varying in its degrees of purity, which 
permeates inorganic matter as &£:s, plants as vous, and 
men and animals as yuyn (Diog. L. vil. 139). Chrysippus 
believed that dogs possessed the power of inference (Sext. 
Pyrrh.1. 69). Stein, Psychol. n. 165, is mistaken in quoting 
Ael. N.A. Iv. 45 as an authority bearing on this subject. 
The passage, when cited in full, is seen to have an entirely 
different application: “Ounpos pév odv dnaly “ws ayabov 
cal maida KatapOipévoto AuTrécOat,” ~orxe SE 4 uots 
Secxvuvat, bts Kal dirov éavT@ Tipwpov KatadiTreiv, @ 
dire “Ounpe, xépdos éeortiv, olov te Kat wept Zyvwvos xat 
Kyreavdous voodpev et Tu (or ere) axovoper, 1.e. it was an 
advantage to Zeno to leave his friend Cleanthes behind 
him to uphold his doctrines. 

pippnxas: cf. Cic. N.D. 11. 21, num existimas formicam 
anteponendam esse huic pulcherrimae urbi, quod in urbe 
sensus sit nullus, in formica non modo sensus sed etiam 
mens ratio memoria? Aristotle allowed that some animals, 
and especially bees, possessed voids (cf. Grote’s Aristotle, 
p. 483). 

KAdws: “aimlessly”: so Eur. Hipp. 375, 76 aor’ ddAXws 
yuKTos év paxp@® xpdve Ovntarv édppovtTic’ 4H SiépOapras 
Sos. 
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& drparod twos érépas: alluding to the practice of ants to 
use one narrow path in passing backwards and forwards 
between their hole and any other place. Cf. Verg. Aen. 
Iv. 404, praedamque per herbas convectant calle angusto. 
Georg. 1.379, angustum formica terens iter, where Forbiger 
refers to Arist. Hist, An. 1X. 38, ael wiav atparoy mavtes 
Badifovow. 


46. Cic. N.D. 1. 37, idemque (Cleanthes) quasi 
delirans in us libris, quos scripsit contra voluptatem, tum 
fingit formam quandam et speciem deorum, tum divini- 
tatem omnem tribuit astris, tum nihil ratione censet esse 
divinius. 

quasi delirans: for the treatise epi ndovqs see Introd. 
p. 53. 

formam quandam: either (1) an allusion to the alle- 
gorical explanations of the popular deities, whereby th 
are identified with the powers of nature, or (2) referring 
to avixnrous év yepoiy in the hymn to Zeus, as Prof. Mayor 
suggests. 

astris: this position is proved at length in N. D. 1. 
40—44, cf. Chrysippus ap. Stob. Ecl. 1. 21. 5. p. 185, 5, 
éy @ (aiOépr) ra dotpa xablSputac...deia thy dvoww dvra 
Kal Eurpuya cal Storxovpeva Kata THY Tpovolay. 


47. Plut. Comm. Not. 31, 5, adAad Xpvourmos xal 
KreavOns éurremAnndtes, ws Eros ettreitv, TO AOyD Ocav 
TOV ovpavdv THY ynv Tov aépa THY OadraTTay ovdéva THY 
TocovTav ad0aptoy ovd aldvov atroXeXoiTract, WANY wovou 
row Atos, eis Ov TavTas KaTavaXloKOVTL TOUS AdXoUs... 
travta 6S€ ov...Tois Soypacw Eretat, aAX avtol péeya 
Bodyres év tots wept Peay xal mpovoias eiappévns re ral 
duoews ypaupace Ssappndnv rA€youet Tovs aAdovs Oeovs 
amavras elvat yeyovoras Kat POapnoopévous vire tupos, 
THKTOVS KAT AUTOS HamEp KNpivous 7) KaTTLTEpivoUS OvTAs. 

H. P. NS 
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dumrerAnkéres: the Stoics would readily admit this: Cicero 
makes his Stoic say:—quidquid enim magnam utilitatem 
generi adferret humano, id non sine divina bonitate erga 
homines fieri arbitrabantur (N.D. 11. 60). _— 

Avés: Zeus is here identified, as often, with the suprefiic 
Stoic God: see Zeller, p. 358. 

ly rots mepl Ocdav «7A. Chrysippus wrote epi Jeav 
(Diog. Vil. 148), wept mpovotas (ib. 139), arepi etuappévns 
(ib. 149), and @vovxa (ib. 39). For Cleanthes zrepi Oewy 
see Introd. p. 51. 

dSapnoopévous: cf. Chrysipp. ap. Plut. Sto. Rep. 38, 5. 
Plut. de def. Or. c. 19, xairou rovs Xraixovs ywoaKopev 
ov povoyv Kata Satpovev jy Aéyw Sofav éxovtas, adda Kal 
Gedy dvtTwY TocovTaY TO TANOOS Evi yYpwpévous aidim Kal 
apOapte, tovs 8 addAovus cal yeyovévas cal pbapnoecOar 
vopmitovtTas. 


48. Stob. Ecl. 1.1.12. p. 25,3. Ka’Aeavdous. 

KvdioT A0avaTwy, ToAVWVUpE, TayKpaTEs aiel, | 
Zed, proews apxnyé, vowov péta Tavta KuBepvar, 
yaipe’ cé yap twavrecot Oéuis Ovnrotcs mpocavddy. 
éx cov yap yévos éopév, tHxyou piunua NayovTes 
povvot, doa Cwes te Kal Eprres Ovnr’ emi yatay’ 5 
7@ oe KaOupynow Kai cov KpaToS aLey aEiow. 

\ \ A ¢ / e , \ a) 
col 5 mas b5€ Koopos, EAtooOpmEVOS TeEpi yaar, 
meieTal, 7 KEV ayyns, Kal éExov Vireo celo KpaTetrat 
Tolov éyets UToEpyov aviKnrous évl yepolv 
’ D t > 9 t £5 
augonkn, Tupoevt , aetCwovta Kepauvov 10 
Tov yap Umro wANyNS Piocews TravT éppiya <ou>" 
2 , \ Q e\ t 
@ od KatevOvvers Kowov NOyor, Os Sia TravTwV 
hora, plyvupevos peyanows piKpots Te paecor’ 

, 

[as Tooaos yeyaws tratos Bacineds dia TravTos,] 

LNB , 54 2 A 4 aA w 
ovde TL yiryvera Epyov él yOovl cod diya, Saipov, 15 
Y] 9 bya BA A , ¥ 3 9 / 
ote kat aiBépiov Oetov rodov ovr’ evi rovrg, 
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, > sf, 
TAY oToca pélovar KaKol adeTépnow avoiats 
aNAa avd Kal Ta Tepiccd<T>éricTacat apTia Oeivat, 
a , 
Kal Koopely Taxoopa Kal ov dira aol dira éotiv, 
\ al 
Ode yap eis &v mavta cuvnppoxas éoOda Kaxoicw, 20 
of 2 & , , , x A 9° 
ao8 &va yiyverGat wavtTwv AOyov atév EeovTa, 
Ov gevyovtes éaow dcot Ovntav Kaxol eict, 
Svapopot, of 1 ayabav péev del KTHoW TroéovTes 
o’t ésopmat Oeod Kotvov vomov, o’TEe KAVOVELD, 
@ xev revduevor cvv vp Biov écOrov eyorer. 25 
avtol & av opyaciw dvot xaxdv addrXos én’ adda, 
ot pev vaép So€ns arovdny ducépioroy éyorTes, 
ot & és xepdoovvas Terpappévoe ovdevi xoopm, 
adror & eis dveow Kal cdpatos ndéa Epya 
sescccceccsccccscessesss€ GAAoTE 8 aGAXa HéporrTes, 30 
, A 
OTEVOOVTES WaXG Taptray évavtia Tovoe yevéerOat. 
N “ 4 
GAA Zed ravdwpe, Kedawedés, apytxépauve, 
9 @ , \ ev , 9 \ a 
avUpwtous<pev>pvou diretpocuvns amo AvYpNS, 
A , S , a w \ \ a 
hv ov, watep, oxédacov ~ruyns atro, Sds Sé xupjoas 
Lg e , \ “ 
yvouns, 7 Wievvos av dixns péta travta KuBepvas, 35 
Vv > A 4  ) tA lA “A 
opp av tiunOevtes aperBopecOa oe Tipsy, 
¢€ A A 
vuvouvtes Ta od Epya Sinvexés, ws éeréouxe 
N é A A 
Ovntov ovr’, éret ove Bpotois yépas aAXO Te petCov, 
Ww A“ a \ AQ lé > 4 € “A 
ove Oeois, 7 Kowvov aet vopov ev dicn vuvetv. 


1. srodveévupe: not merely in the popular religion, bet 
more particularly from the Stoic standpoint, cf. Diog. L. 


VII. 147 Snusoupyov tay Srwv, Kal domep watépa Tav- 
TWY KOLWaS TE, Kal TO pépos auvToOD TO SunKov Sia TrayTwr, 
0 Todas Tpoanyopiays Wpocovouatera: Kata Tas Suvda- 
pets. See also Krische, p. 401; Stein, Psych. n. 74. 

2. vopov: cf. Zeno, frag. 39. 

4. & cod ydp ylvos iopéy. Cf Act. Apost. Xvi. 28, 
where the words tod yap xal yévos éouev are quoted by 
St Paul. The divergence in reading points to the fact 

\2&—L 
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that these words were taken from the Phaenomena of 
Aratus, |. 5, rather than from the present passage. 

jxov: so MS. F, an unmetrical and senseless reading, 
not yet satisfactorily corrected. The vulg. ijs is a con- 
jecture of Brunck, and is destitute of authority. Meineke 
read yeveuerOa Aoyou; Wachsm. (Comm. II. p. 18) sug- 
gested vod aod (or & 57 cov) tujpa, and now proposes 
ripnpa for piynpa; Usener ‘cum appareat jyou ex glos- 
semate natum esse’ vdns (a word coined from vdeiv). 
None of these are convincing, and all are inferior to 
Bergk’s édov, which might have been adopted, had it 
satisfactorily accounted for the MS. reading. Wachs- 
muth indeed says that it introduces “sententiam a Stoicis 
alienam,” but he must have failed to remember frag. 24, 
which shows that it is a favourite thought with Cleanthes 
to represent the individual as a counterpart of the anes 
cosmos. It appears to me that an allusion to “speech” 
is not here appropriate, in spite of Zeller (p. 215). Mein- 
eke’s Aoyou, if adopted, would mean “reason” (not 
“speech ”), cf. Euseb. P. E. xv. 15, -p. 817 d (quoted by 
Wachsm.) xowwviay & virapyew mpos adXA7Aovus (scil- 
Oeod Kal avOpwrev) dia To Noyou petéyerv. If yevoperOa 
is accepted for yévos éopév, perhaps povou or éx cod. 

5. ea: for the omission of the antecedent cf. Soph. 
Ai. 1050, Trach. 350, and for the sense Hom. Il. 17. 447, 
Od. 18.131. Hirzel argues (11. 201—210), mainly relying 
on this passage, that Cleanthes was not a pantheist in the——_ 
full sense of the term, and that he allowed only a limited 
extension to the divine wvedua: but see Introd. p. 41. 

6. deocw: aidw F, whence deidwo Wachsm.; but the 
present is very awkward after ca?upvnoo, and it is by no 
means clear that Cleanthes would have preferred deicopac 
(see the evidence collected by Veitch s. v.). 

7. x«écpos is here used, as Krische, p. 425, has observed, 
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in the less extended sense mentioned in Diog. vir. 188, 
Kat aurnv 5é thy Staxdopnow Tay aorépwy Koopov elva: 
hence édroadpevos = cuxropopnreKos. 

9. wt. So Brunck and Wachsm. vao MS. F. pera 
Mein. For the sense cf. Soph. O. C. 1515. 

10. dpoynn: alluding to forked lightning, cf. Aesch. 
P. V. 1040 rrupés audnnns Boorpuyos. Hesych. dudnxes dé 
éE éxarépou pépous nxovnpévov BéXos’ 7 Kepauvds, 7 Eidos. 

xepavvév: for the physical explanation cf. Zeno frag. 
74, But to Cleanthes xepavvos is only another name for 
Any tupos, which he identifies with rovos, cf. Heraclit. 
frag. 28. Byw. ra S€ wravra oiaxifer xepavuvos. 

11. &plyaow: so Ursinus and most edd. for gonya F 
“in quo postea spatium 10 litt.” which might suggest 
Epya <SapacOn>: but there are similar spaces after vv. 
12 and 13, and the text at this point is generally sus- 
picious. Wachsm. formerly marked a lacuna after this 
line, but now agrees with Hirzel, 11. p. 118, n. 1, in referring 
@ in v. 12 to xepavvov. 

13. peyadov pixpoto. F', which Petersen tries to defend, 
was corrected by Brunck. The reference is to the sun, 
moon, and stars. For the general sense cf. Zeno frag. 45. 
A lacuna was marked after this line by Mein., who is 
followed by Wachsm. But it is equally possible that v. 
14 is a spurious or corrupt addition, for (1) the sense is 
complete without it, (2) dca mrayros is suspicious after dia 
qwavtov in v. 12, (3) it 1s difficult to imagine any context 
which would prevent os roccos yeyaos from being frigid, 
if not obscure, (4) the excessive sigmatism is pointless. 

17—20, wiv éréca «dA. The explanations given by 
the Stoics of this weak point in their system are hope- 
lessly confused and contradictory, as may be seen from 
an examination of the passages cited in the notes to 


Zeller, p. 189—193. We have had occasion to. refer ta 
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this subject before (frag. 18), and, putting together that 
passage and the present, we may perhaps suppose that 
Cleanthes accounted for the existence-of moral evil some- 
what as follows :—evil is not directly due to God, but is a 
necessary accompaniment of the process, whereby he 
created the world out of himself. At the same time, the 
omnipotence of God is vindicated by the consideration that 
evil is ultimately swallowed up in good, and that the 
apparent irregularity of nature is in reality only a phase 
in the working of a higher law. Chrysippus is incon- 
sistent here, as elsewhere (cf. Diog. L. vu. 180), but to 
some extent, at least, he agreed with Cleanthes: os rav 
aicypav to Oeiov mapaitiov yiverOar ovK evroyov éoTiV 
(Plut. Sto. Rep. 33, 2). We may compare Plato’s words 
Rep. 11. 379 ©, ov’ dpa o Oecs, érretdy dyabos, wavtwv av 
eln aittos, ws of TONAL AéyovowV, GAN orALyoV pev Tots 
avOpwtrois airios, ToAN@Y Sé avaitios’ TOAD yap éXaTT@ 
rayada tTaév Kaxav npiv' Kal Tov pev ayabav ovdéva ad- 
Nov airtatéov, Tov &é kax@v AAN atta Set Cnreiv ra aitia, 
GNX ov tov Geov. See further Gercke Chrysippea, p. 699. 

24. Kowdv véopov. Cf. infra frag. 73. No doubt Cle- 
anthes remembered Heracl. frag. 91. Byw. Euvvdy éore tract 
TO ppoveiv. 

25. xev belongs to the verb, Madv. § 137. 

26. dvev xaxod...dddka F, advos Wachsm., xaxov...adXo0 
Sauppe. 

28. ovSevl xdopp: this phrase is used by Herod. and 
Thuc. as an equivalent for araxrws. Here it means 
“inordinately, recklessly.” Cleanthes was probably in- 
fluenced by Homer’s fondness for pay atdp ov xata 
xoopov (Il. 2. 214 etc.) and the like. al. ovd evi 
KOT LY. 

30, 31. &ddorev Usener, dépovras Meineke, while in 31 
Wachsm. suggests mévec@ae for yevéoOar. The.sense is 
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unsatisfactory, but as the text is so mutilated conjecture 
seems hazardous. Mohnike (pp. 34—44) has a long dis- 
cussion on these lines, which he calls the hardest in 
the Hymn. As the text stands, | 31 must mean that 
the effect of the actions of the datroz is just the opposite 
to that which they intend. 

32. dpyixépav. Cf. Zevs apyns, an expression used 
by Empedocles to denote fire (R. and P. § 131), Zeno 
frag. 116, “Apynv 5é érretdn hace Tov dpynta Kepavvov. 

33. pé: add. Scaliger, but perhaps we should read éx- 
pvov. adrrespoavrns i.e. ayvota, the condition of the pairor. 

36. yopys J movvos «7.A. Another reminiscence of 
Heraclitus, frag. 19. Byw. é 1d codov, érricracbar 
yvounv, 7 xcuBepvatar wavra Sia tTravrwv. 


49. Philodem. de Mus. col. 28, 1, ef <n ye w>apa 
Knreav<O>en Aéyeey <avta> Oedrnoovae<i>v, bs dnow 
Gpweivo<va>ye elyat TA TroinTiKa Kal <povo>iKa Trapa- 
Sei<yp>ata, Kat, Tov <Ady>ouv Tov THs didocodias 
ixava<s> pev €Fay<y>éAXeu<y O>uvapmévou Ta Je<i>a Kal 
a<v>0<p>0<iva, p> Exov<tr>os Sé Wirod tav Oeiwov 
peyeOav AéEets oineias, Ta péT<pa> Kal Ta wédAn Kal TOUS 
pvOpovs Ws war<i>oTa TpocikvetaOat wrpos THY adnOevay 
Ths Tov Oeiwy O<ew> pias. 

For the general sense, cf. Plat. Rep. x. 607 a, eidévar 
drt Gooy povoy Buvous Oeots nal eyxapta Tots ayabois 
Tomoews Tapadextéoy eis mroAtv. The underlying thought 
is that it is impossible to define the nature of God: 
cf. Hermes, ap. Stob. Ecl. 11 1. 26, Oedv vonoas perv 
xarerov, ppacas dé advvarov. Plat. Tim. 28c, 29¢, D. 
The construction is not quite clear. Zeller, in citing 
this passage (p. 342, 1), puts a full stop after oi«elas, but 
this makes td pérpa x«.7.d. very abrupt, and it is better 
to regard xai before rod Adyou as connecting elvas and 
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apocixveta Oat, although this leaves ayelvova without an 
object. 

Yr0os: bare prose, ie. stripped‘ of the advantages of 
metre. The history of the word is well explained in 
Jebb’s Appendix to Oed. Col. 866. Cf. Plat. Menex. 
p. 239 B, C, wountal...dv povotxy vuvnoaytes...day ovv 
Hpeis eruyetpapevy TA aVTA NOYo WiA@ Koopely. Yedos 
Aoyos also means “abstract reasoning” (Dr Thompson on 
Phaedr. 262 c), and a “bare statement” unsupported by 
evidence, Dem. Androt. § 22, Aphob. 1. § 54. 

rav...olxelas, “ expressions suitable to the divine majesty.” 


50. Senec. Epist. 108, 10, Nam, ut dicebat Cleanthes, 
quemadmodum spiritus noster clariorem sonum reddit, 
quum illum tuba, per longi canalis angustias tractum, 
potentiorem novissimo exitu effudit; sic sensus nostros 
clariores carminis arta necessitas efficit. 

tuba. Greek trumpets were long and straight, ending 
in a bell-shaped aperture («wdwv), cf. Aesch. Eum. 567, 
Suatopos Tupanuixn oddriyE Bpotetov mvevpatos m\7- 
poupéevn vuiméptovoy ynpupa dawétw, and Soph. Ai 17, 
where Odysseus compares the voice of Athene to the 
sound of a trumpet. 

clariorem: more distinct, cf. Cic. Div. in Q. Caecil. 
§ 48, clarius dicere (of an actor) )( multum summittere. 

sensus: signification, meaning: as in Ov. Fast. v. 484, 
hic sensus verbi, vis ea vocis erat. Cf. Sen. Ep. 7 ad fin. 
114, 1. Hence Quintilian frequently uses the word for a 
‘sentence’ or ‘ period.’ 

arta necessitas: cf. Pind. N. Iv. 33, ra paxpa 8 é€evé- 
Tew épvxet pe TeO mos. 


51. Sext. Math. 1x. 88, 6 d& KreavOns ottws curn- 
pura’ e gvats puoews dors xpelttwy, ein av Tis apioTn 
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gua’ et yuyn yuyns éore xpeitrwv, ein dv Tis apiorny 
yuyn: «at eb pov toivuy xpeitrov éore Saou, eln av Tt 
xpatiatov C@ov. ov yap ets amreipoy éexrrimrey wépuxe Ta 5 
ToLavTa, WaoTepody ovTE 7 vais edvvaTo ém’ arretpov 
avfeoOar xata Td Kpeirroy ovO 7 rruyn ovTe TO Coop. 
(89) arra unv Soov Spo Kpeirrov éotwv, ws trmos yedovns, 

ef TUYoL, Kal Tavpos dvouv Kal Aéwv Tuvpov. TavTov Sé 
aoyeddv Tav émiyeiwy Cowv kal copatixn Kai ypuyxixy 10 
Siabéces mpoéyes Te Kai Kpatiorevet 6 avOpmtros* TowuY 
Kpatiotov av ein Spov Kali apiotov. (90) xai ov ravu Te 

6 avOpwros xpatictov elvas Svvatrar Saov, olov evOéws 
Ort Sud KaKkias TropeveTat Tov TavTa ypovoy, et 5é uN Ye, 
Tov AéEioTov (Kal yap el mote TrepuyévoiTo apetns, oe 15 
kai mpos Tais Tod Biov Svcpais mrepiyiyverat), émlenpov T 
éotl xat acbevés xal pupiwy Seopevoy BonOnpatov, 
xabarep tpodyns Kal oxeTacpatwyv Kai THS adAANS TOU 
TWpPATOS eTyeAElas, TiKpPOv TLVvOS TUpavVoU TpdTrOY épEc- 
T@TOS Nuiy Kab Tov Tpos Nucpay Sacpov atratTodyToS, Kai 20 
eb pn Tapéyousev woTe RovELY avTO Kal adeihew Kal 
mepiBdarXew Kab tTpéperv, vooovs kal Oavarov arretNodyTos. 
@ate ov TéAetov Epov 6 avOpmwiros, aredes 5€ Kal mroAD 
Keywpiopévov Tov TeAelov. (91) To dé TEXELOY Kal apLovroY 
xpetrroy pev av vidapyot avOpdmov Kal wacais tais25 
aperais cuutenAnpwpévoyv Kat wayTos KaKod aveTridextor, 
Touro 56 ov Sioices Oeod. Eoriv apa Oeds. 

This argument for the existence of God is stated in 
different language and a somewhat amplified form b 
Cic. N. D. 11. 383—36 : cf. especially § 35. 

2. tors: the vital principle of plants. Zeno frag. 43. 

el...dore...cy dv: in this form of the conditional 
sentence the inference is stated less bluntly than if the 
indicative were used: see Madv. § 1385 Rk, la. This is 
especially frequent with é6é\ or SovAopaz in the pro- 
tasis: cf. Stallb. ad Plat. Symp. 208 c. Eur. Alc. 1079. 
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A close parallel to the use here is Dem. xxxvi. 44, 
et 5é€ todTo aryvoeis, Ste Tiotts adopun tacav éote 
peylorn ipos YpNnpatia “ov, Way ay ayvonoetas. 

1]. Sa0éern: cf. Zeno frag. 117. 

12. «at: Bekker proposed to read aAAd@ or Kai pr, 
but Wachsmuth’s «airoz is preferable. 

15. ‘weptyévorro: for the optative in protasis, see Jebb 
on Soph. Ai. 521, Ant. 666. 

16. Svopais: cf. Ar. Poet. c. 21,§ 13, 1457 b 22, 4 3 yjpas 
ampos Bioyv Kat éorépa pos nuépav’ épel toivuy thy éorré- 
pay ynpas npépas, Kal TO yhpas éotrépay Riou 7, waTeEp 
"Epredoxans, Suopas Biov. Cf. Aesch. Ag. 1123, Riou 
Svvtos avyais. The difficulty of attaining adper7, in the 
Stoic sense, is illustrated by the fact that even Socrates 
and Antisthenes were only regarded as spoxomrovres 
(Diog. vil. 91); and Alexander says that they admit the 
existence of a good man here and there, @o7ep Te T1apa- 
Sofov C@ov nal wapa gvow, ormavwrtepoy Tod Poivixos 
(de Fato, c. 28). In Diog. lc. the fact that gadros can 
become a@yaGo is given as a proof that virtue is teachable. 
Hirzel has traced the development of the doctrine of the 
wise man within the Stoa, and shews that by the earlier 
Stoics (Zeno and his immediate pupils) the ideal was 
regarded as attainable and as actually realised by them- 
selves (pp. 274—277). 

20. dwratrotwres. The preposition conveys the idea of 
demanding as of right: cf amododvas as used in the 
Halonnesus dispute (Aeschin. Ctes. § 83). 

22. wepPdddav, “to clothe,” cf. Zeno, frag. 175. 


52. Cic. N. D. 1. 18—15. Cleanthes quidem noster 
quattuor de causis dixit in animis hominum informatas 
deorum esse notiones. primam posuit eam, de qua modo 
dixi, quae orta esset ex praesensione rerum futurarum:: 
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alteram quam ceperimus ex magnitudine commodorum, 5 
quae percipiuntur caeli temperatione, fecunditate terrarum, 
aliarumque commoditatum complurium copia: tertiam 
quae terreret animos fulminibus, tempestatibus, nimbis, 
nivibus, grandinibus, vastitate, pestilentia, terrae motibus 

et saepe fremitibus, lapideisque imbribus et guttis imbrium 10 
quasi cruentis, tum labibus aut repentinis terrarum 
hiatibus, tum praeter naturam hominum pecudumque 
portentis, tum facibus visis caelestibus, tum stellis iis, 
quae Graeci cometas nostri cincinnatas vocant...tum sole 
geminato...quibus exterriti homines vim quandam esse 15 
caelestem et divinam suspicati sunt. quartam caussam 
esse eamque vel maximam aequabilitatem motus, con- 
versionem caeli, solis, lunae, siderumque omnium dis- 
tinctionem, varietatem, pulcritudinem, ordinem, quarum 
rerum aspectus ipse satis indicaret non esse ea fortuita. 20 
Cic. N. D. 11. 16, nam Cleanthes, ut dicebas, quattuor 
modis formatas in animis hominum putat deorum esse 
notiones. unus is modus est...qui est susceptus ex 
praesensione rerum futurarum. alter ex perturbationibus 
tempestatum et reliquis motibus. tertius ex commoditate 25 
rerum quas perspicimus et copia. quartus ex astrorum 
ordine caelique constantia. 

1. Cleanthes. Mr Bywater concludes (Journ. Phil. 
vu. 75 foll.) that Cleanthes was largely indebted to |. 
Aristotle’s dialogue wept girocodias for his statement” 
of the four reasons given for the origin of a belief in gods, 
and proves that the first and fourth in the series were 
derived from that work. 

2. informatas. It is to be observed that Cleanthes Y 
regards the idea of God’s existence as derived entirely , ; 
from our experience of external objects, and not as ax 
innate conception. Stein, Erkenntnistheorie, n. 737. 

4. praesensione: this argument depends on the exis- 
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tence of pavrixn, n 8: aveipwy mpoppnots etc. (Sext. 
Math. 1x. 132), which are described as wA700s mrpayparwv 
mweTiocteuyLéevay on Tapa waow avOpamos. Krische, 
p. 419, attributes some further arguments to Cleanthes, 
which the evidence does not warrant. 

7. tertiam: there does not appear to be any extant 
parallel to this in the Greek texts. Although there is no 
reason to suppose that we have not here a reproduction of 
the general argument of Cleanthes, at the same time it is 
probable that Cicero has enlarged the list of portents 
from Roman sources. The prodigies mentioned are those 
which constantly meet us in Livy, as requiring expiation 
by lustrationes, supplicationes, lectisternia etc. Lists of 
prodigies illustrating those mentioned here by Cicero will 
be found in Liv. xx. 62, xxi. 1, XXIV. 44, xXxVI. 23, etc. 
Tac. H. 1. 86, Juv. x11. 65—70, and above all in the 
exhaustive account of Lucan, I. 525—583. 

8. quae terreret: Prof. Mayor quotes Democritus, ap. 
Sext. Emp. 1x. 24. 

14. cometas: for the physical explanation, cf. on Zeno, 
frag. 75. | 

16. quartam: for a fuller statement of the fourth 
argument, cf. Sext. Math. 1x. 111—118, ib. 1x. 26—27: 
in the last passage it is simply introduced by the term 
eviot, but from its position between an argument of 
Epicurus and one belonging to some “ younger Stoics,”\V 
Mr Bywater (Journ. Phil. vir. 76) infers that its immediate 
source was one of the earlier Stoics, possibly Cleanthes. 

17. aequabilitatem. “Cicero is probably translating 
some such phrase as ouadornta Kwnoews, popay ovpavod,” 
Prof. Mayor. 


53. Epiphan. adv. Haeres m1. 2. 9 (111. 37), KXeavOns 


70 ayaboy Kai Kadov Aéyet elvar Tas Ndovas, Kat dvOpwtrov 
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éxanres morn thy Yruyny, Kal Tovs Oeovs puoTind oYnpaTa 
éXeyev elvat Kal KrAYXoeLs iepas, Kal Sadovyov Epacxev elvai 
TOV HALOV, Kal TOV KOTpov pwiaTas Kal TOs KATOYOUS TOV 
. Oetwy rereTas Edeye. 

7d dyabdv...1Soves. An obvious blunder. Krische, p. 
431 n. 1, suggests that the writer of the epitome has con- 
founded the statement by Cleanthes of his opponents’ 
position with his own teaching. 

dvOpwroy «7.4. Not much can be made of this mutilated 
statement; possibly it points to the doctrine of the soul 
regarded as the bond of union for the body. Stein, Psych. 
p. 209, finds here a trace of the correspondence between 
the macrocosm and the microcosm, and quotes frag. 106 
Tovs aTradevTous hovn TH HopoH Tav Onpiwy Sadéperv. 

rods Geos «.7.A. These obscure words appear to repre- 
sent an explanation of the Eleusinian mysteries from the 
Stoic point of view, in which the sun as the nyepovexor 1s 
symbolised by the torchbearer who marches at the head 
of the procession of mystae, and (adopting Diels’ cor- 
rections, v. infra) the world itself corresponds to the mys- 
tery play, while those who are inspired with divine truth 
are the priests. Cf. Porphyr. ap. Euseb. P. E. mr. 12. 
p. 116, év d¢ tots nar’ "EXrevoiva pvornpiow o peév lepo- 
dhavrns eis eixova tod Syptoupyod évoxevalerat, dadov-yos 
dé eis thy nAtov. For the subject in general see Prof. 
Mayor on Cic. N. D. 1.119. Mr Bywater however (Journ. 
Phil. vit. 78) believes that we have here a mutilated 
argument, ultimately derived from Aristotle’s dialogue 
mept dtrocodias, and explaining the belief in the gods 
as due to a feeling of awe and admiration consequent 
the contemplation of the heavenly bodies. The allusion 
to the mysteries is brought in by way of comparison : “we 
seem introduced into a temple like that at Eleusis, only 
more august and solemn, because the figures [= the hea- 
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venly bodies] we see circling around us are not lifeless or 
made with hands, and the celebrants are not men, but the 
immortal gods.” This explanation is fortified by a re- 
ference to Dio. Chrys. xl. p. 387 8, Plut. de tranq. 20, 
p. 477 Cc, D (also quoted by Diels). For puorica oyn- 
para see Lobeck Aglaoph. p. 130, and for KAnjoeis: (epas 
ib. p. 62. 

pioras...rederas. Diels, p. 592, who records other sug- 
gestions, has puotnpiov...redeotas. Perhaps, from a 
comparison of Chrysipp. ap. Etym. M. 751, 16 id. Plut. 
Sto. Rep. 9, we ought to restore tovs xardyous tav Oeiwv 
<Aodyous> TerETAaSs. 


54, Philodem. srepi evoef. fr.13. év 5¢ ta Seuré<pp> . 
(scil. rept Oeadv Xpvoutros) ta T<e> eis "Opdéa <xati M> 
ovoaioy dvade<poy>e<v>a Kai <t>a Trap’ <‘O>pnpo Kal 
“Howd<@> cat Evpi<a>idyn xc<ai> rourtais ddrXots <d>s 
Ka<t> KnrgeavOns <m>epata<s auv>oimeod<y> rais 
ddfats avta<v>. 

Cicero’s paraphrase, which omits all mention of Cle- 
anthes, 1s as follows (N. D. 1. 41):—in secundo autem vult 
Orphei, Musaei, Hesiodi Homerique fabellas accomodare 
ad ea, quae ipse primo libro de dis immortalibus dixerat, 
ut etiam veterrimi poetae, qui haec ne suspicati quidem 
sint, Stoici fuisse videantur. As far as Cleanthes is con- 
cerned the direct evidence only applies to Homer: see 
Introd. p. 51, but cf. frag. 111. This passage is included 
by Wachsmuth (Comm. 1. p. 16) under the fragments of 
the book zrepi ear. 


55. Plut. de audiendis poetis c. 11, de? 5é unde trav 
OVOMATWY GpLEAOS axoveLY, GAA THY pev KreavOous Trat- 
diav wapatteioOar KaTeipwveverar yap éotw Ste mpoc- 
Totovevos eEnyeta0at TO 
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Zed watep “ldnbev pedéwv, 
Kal TO 
Zev ava Awbdovaie, 

KEeNEVOY avaryvyvaaKkey Ud ev, ws Tov ex THS ynsS avabup- 
uwpevoy aépa Sid thv avadoow ‘Avadwdwvaiov béyrta. 
Wachsmuth cites Schol. BL Homer II 233 Zed dva Aw- 
Swvaie] tives 5¢ avadwdwvaie vd’ Ev Tapa tHv avadooww 
tov ayabav (?) 

This comes from the book zrepi rod trounrod according 
to Krische, p. 433, and Wachsm., Comm. I. p. 17. Zed 
matep “ldnbev pedéor, Il. 111. 276, 320: Zed ava Awdwvaie, 
Il. xvi. 233. | 

wasidv. It is worthy of observation that Plut. dis- 
tinctly suggests that Cleanthes was not serious in his 
etymologies: see Introd. p. 43, 44, and cf. Plat. Craty). 
406 B, GAX’ éotl yap Kal orrovdaiws eipnuévos 6 Tporros 
TOV OVo"aTwY ToUTOLS TIS Deots Kai TraLdLKGS. 

dvaSupidpevov: a reference to the feeding of the celestial 
bodies by exhalations of coarser material, cf. frag. 29 
wKkeavos © éote...45 THY avabupiacty érrivéwetar. Cornut. 
c. 17, p. 84 Osann. anp xara avadoow. It may be ob- 
served that the attribution of this doctrine to Thales by 
Stob. Ecl. 1. 10, 12, p. 122, 18 cannot be relied upon. 


56. Plut. de Is. et Osir. 66, Pepoedhovny Sé dyai rou 
KreavOns to dia Tay Kaptay pepopevoyv Kai povevdopevov 
TVEULA. 

Diibner translates: spiritus qui per fruges dum fertur 
interimitur. Probably this, as well as the seven follwing 
fragments, comes from the treatise mepi Seay (Wachsm. 
Comm. 1 p. 15). Cf Plut. de Is. c. 40, where Demeter 
and Persephone are explained as to &a tis yns Kab Tov 
xaptrav Sincov mvedua. Chrysipp. ap. Philod. srepi edcef. 
col. 12, p. 79 Gomp. «at trav Anuntpa yiv 7 TO év ary 
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mvedpa. Cic. N. D. 11. 66, ea (Proserpina) enim est quae 
@Pepoepovn Graece nominatur, quam frugum semen esse 
volunt absconditamque quueri a matre fingunt. Plato's 
derivations of the name will be found at Cratyl. 404 6, D. 
For modern views see Jebb on Soph. Ant. 894. 


57. Macrob. Sat. 1.18, 14, unde Cleanthes ita cogno- 
minatum scribit (Dionysum) azo tod dtavicat, quia coti- 
diano impetu ab oriente ad occasum diem noctemque 
faciendo caeli conficit cursum. 

In the Orphic hymn, quoted just before the present 
passage, Dionysus is derived from duveicOar. He is else- 
where explained by the Stoics (1) as wine, Cic. N. D. 11. 
60, cf. Plato’s derivation from Sédwp and olvos, the latter 
being resolved into oleo@az and vois, (2) as To yovtpov 
mvevpa Kal Tpodimov, Plut. de Is. c. 40. For the identifi- 
cation of Dionysus with the sun see the commentators 
on Verg. Georg. I. 5, vos, o clarissima mundi lumina, laben- 
tem caelo quae ducitis annum, Liber et alma Ceres. 


58. Macrob. Sat. 1. 17, 8, Cleanthes (Apollinem) os 
at’ GAXov Kal dd\XNwv TOTwY Tas avaToXas TroLOvpeEVoO), 
quod ab aliis atque aliis locorum declinationibus faciat 
ortus. 

Chrysippus (Macrob. 1. c.) derived the word ’A7zroA\A wy 
from a and zrodvs, while Plato explains the various func- 
tions of the God by different etymologies of his name 
(Crat. p. 4054—E), so that he is at once dzAov, del 
Bad Xovtos, atroXovovTos, and 6motroXobvros (ib. p. 406 A). 


59. Macrob. Sat. 1. 17. 36, Cleanthes Lycium Apol- 
linem appellatum notat quod, veluti lupi pecora rapiunt, 
ita 1pse quoque humorem eripit radiis. 

Antipater in the same passage derives the name azo 
Tov AevKaiverOar Travra dwrtilovros nALov, a guess, which, 
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so far as the etymology of Av«xevos is concerned, has found 
some favour in modern times (Miiller Dor. 11. 6 §8). Pro- 
bably Cleanthes did not recognise a distinction between 
the two titles Avawos and Avx«evos (Soph. El. 7), and the 
best modern opinion seems to agree with him to this 
extent: see Leaf on Il. 1v. 101. The connection of Apollo 
with wolves is indicated by the legends in Pausan. 11. 9. 7, 
11. 19. 3. In Cornut. c. 32 the name is explained in con- 
nection with the pestilences brought by Apollo on flocks, 
which were therefore entrusted to him as Apollo Lycius. 
humorem erynt: cf. frags. 29 and 55. 


60. Macrob. Sat. 1.17. 31, Ao&ias cognominatur, ut 
ait Oenopides, drt éxrropevetat tov rokdv KUKAOV aro 
Sucpay én’ avaroras Kivovpevos, id est quod obliquum 
circulum ab occasu ad orientem pergit: aut, ut Cleanthes 
scribit, éarevd) xa’ Eduxas Kivettar, NoEal yap eciot Kat 
adtra, quod flectuosum iter pergit. 

Cf. Achill. Tat. Isag. 169 a, 6 Smdvands nab Aokias 
Ud TiMy KadelTaL, ETrELdyn HALOS Tas ddo’s ev a’TE 
mopevetat Nokds. ev 5é TH nAt@ 6 AmroAAwy Os KarelraL 
Aokias vd Trav tromnray elvar wicteverat. Cornut. c. 32 
gives two explanations: Aokdy 5é Kal wepioxedov ovToV 
TaVv xpnopev ods Sidwor Aokias Gvopactar’ 4 amo THs 
AokoTHTos THS Topelas Hv trovetras 1d TOD CwdtaKod KUKAOUV. 
For modern derivations of the name Loxias see Jebb on 
Soph. O.T. 854. 

fixas: for the obliquity of the sun’s course cf. frag. 29 
and Diog. L. vil. 144 there quoted. 


61. Photius s.v. Aéoyas, p. 158 ed. Herm., KreavOns 

5é dnow atroveveunobat te "ArroAXwV Tas A€o-xas, é&é- 

Spats 5é apolas yiverOat, eal adrov &é tov ‘AmoAXw Trap’ 

évious Aeoynvoptov émixadeioOat. So Suidas I. 541 s, v. 
H. P. WS 
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rAéoyvat. In Harpocrat.s.v. we get the additional informa- 
tion that these remarks were contained in the treatise 
arept Gedy. 

Cf. Plut. de e¢ ap. Delphos c. 2: Apollo is called Aeo- 
xnvoptos, Stay évepywou Kal arrod\avwot YpM@mEVvoL TH 
SvaréyerOar nal dirocodgety rpos dAAnAovs. The inference 
drawn by Wachsmuth seems correct, viz. that Cornutus 
took from Cleanthes the words found in ¢. 32, «al XAeo'yn- 
voptov §& avrov ('AmoAAwva) mpocnyopevoay Sia TO Tas 
nmepas Tais Aéoyais Kal TO cptreiv GAAHAOLS TUVEKXETAaL 
Tovs avOpwrrous, Tas 5€ vixtas Kal’ éauvTovs avatraver Oat. 
He remarks that Cornutus appears to have devoted much 
attention to the study of Cleanthes. Cf. Pers. Sat. v. 63, 
cultor enim iuvenum purgatas inseris aures fruge Cle- 
anthea. 

HiSpors. These were recesses or alcoves sometimes 
branching out from an open air court, and fitted with 
stone seats; they were especially adapted for the con- 
versation of philosophers and rhetoricians. Cf. Cic. Fin. 
V. 4, ego illa moveor exedra; modo enim fuit Carneadis; 
quem videre videor (est enim nota imago), a sedeque ipsa, 
tanta ingeni magnitudine orbata, desiderari illam vocem 
puto. “Vitruvius in his description of the palaestra, or 
gymnasium, such as were attached to Roman villas of the 
higher class, recommends that in three of the cloisters 
surrounding the court there should be exedrae spatiosae 
in quibus philosophi, rhetores, reliquique qui studiis 
delectantur sedentes disputare possint v. 11.” Prof. Mayor 
on Cic. N.D. 1. 15. See also Becker, Charicles, p. 303. 
Guhl and Koner, p. 403. 

dpotas: the distinction between Aéoyar and. é&édpar 
seems to be that the former were separate buildings used 
entirely as lounges, whereas the latter were attached 
either to a private house or a public gymnasium. 
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62. Cornut. c. 31 ad fin, rods 5€ Sdwdexa dOrous 
évdéyetas ev avayayeiy ovK adXoTpiws eri Tov Gedy, ws 
cal KreavOns érroinaev’ ov Seiv 5é Soxet rravrayod evpeci- 
Novo mpeoBevewv. 

It seems clear from the account of Cornutus that there 
were two-current modes of allegorical interpretation of the Y 
myths which centre round Heracles. By one set of inter- 
preters Heracles was regarded as an ordinary mortal and 
by others as a god. Cleanthes apparently explained the 
twelve labours from the latter pet of view. An illustra- 
tion of this line of interpretation may be seen in the 
explanation given by Cornutus of Heracles as an archer: 
kat tokorns & av 6 beds Trapeoayoto, Kata Te TO TavTayoU 
StixvetoOas «.7.X. But in the account of the twelve labours 
in Heraclitus, All. Hom. c. 38, Heracles is represented 
simply as a wise man who brought to light the hidden 
truths of philosophy: “Hpaxdréa S€ vopsoréov ove aro 
owpatinns Suvapews avaxyPévta TocodToy ioxydaar Tois 
TOTe ypovois. GAN aynp Eudpwv Kal codias ovpaviov 
BUoTNS yeyovas, woepel Kata Babeias aydvos virode- 
duxviay éporice tTHv hirocodiay, cabatrep oporoyotar cat 
Lrovcdv ot Soxypwraro. Zeller, pp. 368, 369, relying on 
the concluding words of the passage cited, thinks that the 
account is derived from Cleanthes, but, if so, there is a 
discrepancy with Cornutus. Krische (p. 400) on the other 
hand says:—“irre ich nicht, so fiihrte Kleanthes, gleichwie 
spater Porphyrius (bei Euseb. P.E. 111. 112 c), die zwolf Ar- 
beiten des Herakles auf die Bahn der Sonne durch die zwilf 
Zeichen des Zodiakus zuriick (Cornut. de N. D. p. 91 4).” 

edpertoyov : “expectes tov,” Lang. Osann interprets this 
to mean that Cornutus apologises for referring to the 
authority of Cleanthes by saying that such a trifler ou 
not to be respected in all cases. This derives a certain 
amount of support from Plutarch de aud. poet. p. 31 where 

\Q—2u 
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Chrysippus is spoken of as evpectAoyav amiOavas. But 
it seems strange that Cornutus should have alluded to 
Cleanthes in this manner. Why cannot the word be used 
in a good sense as in Diog. L. Iv. 37? Mr Hicks suggests 
evpec tAoryiav. 

63. Schol. in Hom. II. mt 64, ap. Bekker, p. 99 
b. 23, KreavOns 5€ dv AéoB ottw tinacbar ypvojnv 
"Adpodirnv. 

Wachsmuth (Comm. I. p. 15) classes this among the 
fragments of the work zrepi Oeav, but there is more likeli- 
hood in Krische’s view (p. 433) that it belongs to the zrepi 
tov troinrov, for there is no reason to separate it from 
frags. 55 and 65. Perhaps Cleanthes tried to explain the 
currency of the epithet ypuaén by the existence of a gilded 
statue of Aphrodite at Lesbos. For the figurative mean- 
ing of ypvoovs = precious, which is perhaps all that is 
implied in the epithet, see Jebb on Soph. Ant. 699. 


64. Athen. xi. 572f, aopyns 5é “Adpodirns tepdv 
éote twapa ‘ABvdnvois, ws dynot Ilaudiros’ xateyopévns 
yap THs TodEws Sovrela TOvs poupods TOUS év a’TH ToTE 
Ovcavras, ws ioropet KreavOns év trois Mv@ixois, Kal 
peOvabevtas éTraipas réEiovas mpocdaPety’ dy piav, KaTa- 
Koiunbévtas avrovs idodcav, dvedouévnv tds Kreis Kal TO 
Tetxyos vrepBacay, ataryyeina Tois "ABudnvois. tovs & 
avtixa mel’ brrrwv adixopévous, avedety wey Tors PUAaKaS, 
Kpatnoavras b¢ Taév Teryav Kal yevouévous éyxpateis THS 
érevOepias yapiotypia TH TWopvn atrodisovras ’Adpodirns 
IIdpvns vacy idpvcac Gan. 

IIépyys: cf. Aphrodite Pandemos, and the worship of 
Aphrodite Ourania at Corinth (Becker's Charicles, p. 246). 
The object of Cleanthes was doubtless to explain away th 
discreditable legends attaching themselves to the gods, 
and thus in the present instance the debased worship at 
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Abydos is shown to be due to the accident of a historical 
circumstance, and not to the essential characteristics of 
the goddess. There is however considerable doubt as to 
the genuineness of this fragment, see Introd. p. 51. 


65. Schol. in Hom. Od. 1. 52, ap. Cramer, Anecd. 
Oxon. Il. 416, ddoddpovos] KreavOns Sacvver’ tod arept 
TOV OAwWY PpovodvTos. 

Wachsmuth also quotes Eustath. in Hom. p. 1389, 55, 
tov “ATAavTa...01 ev GAANYopovaL eis THY axapaTov Kal 
GKOTIATOV Tpovolay THY TaVvTwY aiTtiav Kal Gdooppova Tov 
Totovtov “ATAavtTa voovatw, ws Tov uTép bAwv ppovodvTa 
Nryouv ToV OAXwY dpovTiatixov. 840 Kal 6KXEavOns, ds hace, 
édacuve TO 6 THS apyovons. Cf. Cornut. de nat. d. c. 26, 
oroogpova 8 avtov ("“AtAavta) eipjoOar dia TO twepl tov 
OAwy ppovtile Kal mpovociaBar THS TavTwY avTOD THY 
epav cwtnpias. See also Flach Glossen u. Scholien zur 
Hes. Th. p. 76. Cleanthes identified Atlas with mpdvora, 
as holding together the framework of the world (cf. &£cs). 


66. Apollon. soph. lex. Homer, p. 114 ed. Bekk. v. 
por (x. 305), KreavOns Sé 6 dirocodos adAnyopiKas 
gnot dnrova Oat Tov Aoyor, dc’ ob pwrUVVoVTaL ai Gppal Kal 
Ta Tan. 

This frag. is taken from Wachsmuth (Comm. I. p. 18): 
ef. Zeno, frag. 160, dvaraprres THs Wuyns TO havTactiKoy 
kat ta@ntixoy vo Tov royou Siaxeyupévov. Stob. Ecl. 
1. 7. 10° p. 89, 16, wavres 8 of év trois mabeow dvres 
aroatpépovtat Tov Aoyov. In this connection we may 
observe that Odysseus was taken by the Stoic school as 
one of the few typical wise men (Sen. de Const. 2. 1, de 
Benef. 13. 3). This is the earliest known instance of the 
word aAAnyopia. 

67. Certamen Homer. et Hesiod., p. 4, 18, ed. Nietzsch 
(in act. societ. philol. Lips. tom. 1. fasc. 1), ‘EAXaviKxos pev 
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yap xa KrXeavOns Madlova (sic coni. Sturz, Hellanic. frg. 
p. 171 et Welcker ep. cycl. p. 149 pro Biova) Aéyouce 
(1ratépa ‘Opnpov). 

This frag. is taken from Wachsm. Comm. |. p. 17. 
Cf. Procl vit. Hom. ap. Gaisford Hephaestion, p. 516, o¢ 
pev ovv Lpwuvpvaiov avrTov atrodavopevor Maiovos pév 
matpos Aéyovow elvat. ib. p. 517, Malova yap dacs (scil. 
‘EAAavixos xal Aapaotins nat Depexvdns) rov “‘Ounpov 
jwatépa. 


68. Porphyr. vit. Pythag. 1, 2, KareavOns ev re 
nméuntm Tov pvOicav Yvpov, ex Tupov ths Yupias (scil. 
Mnesarchus, the father of Pythagoras). ovrodeias 5é xara- 
AaBovons Tovs Lapiovs mpoomdrevcavta tov Mvycap- 
yov kat’ éuropiay peta citov TH vnow Kal arrodopevov 

5 TysnOjvas trodttela. IlvOayopou 8 éx raidwv eis Tacav 
paOnow svros evpuods, Tov Mynoapyxov dtayayeiv avrov 
eis Tupov, éxet 5€ trois Xaddalious cvotayta petacyxeiv 
Tovtwy éml wrElov Toncat, éemaveNOovta © eis thv lwviav 
évted0ev tov IlvOayopav mpa@tov piev Depexvdy TO Lupin 

10 6mirjoas Sevtepov & ‘EppodSdparts 7G Kpewdvrin év 
Layo on ynpacKovts. Neyer S 6 KreavOns arrovs elvac 
ot tov tarépa avtov Tupnvoy atrodaivovtat tav thy 
Anpvov atroucnoavrwy évtedbev Sé kata mpakw eis apmov 
€XOovta Katapeivas Kal adotov yevécBat. mréovtos 5€ TOU 
15 Mynodpyov eis thy “Iradiay cuptrevocavta tov Tv0a- 
yopav véov dvta Komidy opodpa ovcav evdaipova Kal ro? 
VoTepov eis aUTHY aTroTTAEDoaL. KaTadéyet 8 avTod Kal 
adergovs dvo Evvoveroy xal Tuppnvov mpeaBurépous. 
Wachsmuth also quotes Clem. Alex. Strom. 1. p. 1298S. 
ws; 8é KreavOns (MSS. NeavOns) Supios 4 Tupsos (fuit 
Pythagoras). Theodoret, Graec. aff. cur. p. 8, 43, 6 dé 
KyredvOns (MSS. NeavOns) Tupsov (IIu@ayopav) ovopater. 
This frag. must stand or fall with frag. 64. The facts 
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in the life of Pythagoras with which these statements are 
concerned will be found fully discussed by Zeller, pre- 

a ratics, I. p. 324 foll. After evdaiwova in |. 16 some 
such word as aicGécOac seems wanted. 


69. Pseudo-Plut. de Fluviorum nominibus, v. 3, 
mapaxetras 8 [avt@] tro Kavedovov dpos: éxaneito dé 
TO mpotepov Bopéou xoirn Sd: aitiav toravtnv. Bopéas 
Su épwruxny éemriOupiav Xiovny aprdacas, thy ’ApKerovpou 
Ouvyarépa, xarnveyxey els tia AOdhov Nidavrnv Kandov- 
pevov, Kal éyévynoey ex THS Tpoetpnuévns viov “Tprraxa, 5 
rov SvadeEdpevov ‘Hysdyou tiv Bacireav. petwvoudacbn 
5é to dpos Koitn Bopéov. mpoonyopevOn 5é Kavxacos dua 
Tepictacw ToLavTny. peTAa THY YyuyavToMayiay Kpovos 
éxxdrlvav tas Auds atretdas, épuyey eis thy axpwperav 
Bopéov xoirns, cal eis Kpoxddecdov perawopdwbels <éradev' 10 
o S¢ IIpounbevs> &a trav éyywplwy trouéva, Kaveacor, 
avatapov, Kal Katavonoas avtod thy Siabeow Tay 
omvayyvev, elev ov paxpav elvat rods trodepuious. 6 
dé Zevs émipaveis tov pev trarépa dnoas mrexT@ pia, 
KaTeTaptapwae’ TO 8 Opos els TUyunv Tod Troupévos Kav-15 
Kacov peTovopacas, mpowédnaev avt@ Tov Ipounbéa xat 
nvaykacey avTov umd omdayyvopayou aetod Racavi- 
CecOas, OTL Trapnvoynoey cis TA oOTAGYYVA, WS ioTopEl 
Krgeavéns ev y Geopayias. 

The treatise de Fluvws was composed perhaps in the 
reign of Hadrian or Trajan, but all or nearly all the 
authorities which the author cites are impudent fictions. 
For further information see the Preface to Hercher’s 
edition of the tract (Lips. 1851) and especially § 3. 

2. Bopéov xolrn: cf. Pind. Nem. 1. 3, Opruyia dSéuviov 
"Apteuidos. Hom. Il. xxiv. 615, ev ZurdaAm 86. dact 
Pedwy Eupevar evvas vuudawr. 

10. perapoppaieds. Wryttenbach saw that some words 
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had fallen cut here, since a reference to Prometheus 
rexynirel. He supplied therefore the words within brackets 
andl substitute! ararayer for avaraver. For avaravev 
avapraley (Reinesins) and avaorer (Dodwell) have also 
heen sugyentesd 


70. Preuds-Plut. de Fluv. v. 4, yervara: 5 & avre 
(Caucasus) Borayn Tipounbeos xarovupérn, ny Mydea 
gurAXeyovea Kat AewTpiBovoa, mpos avritrabeias Tov 
marpos éypnoaro, cabws ioropet 6 autos (scil. Cleanthes). 

Tipepdtaes, cf. Ap. Rhod. iL $43, 

n 8€ réws yNadupys éFeixero fwptapoto 

fippaxov, 6 ppa re haci Ipopunbevov caréeoOat, 
where a lengthy description of the plant and ite virtues is 
given. Prop. L 12. 9, num me deus obruit, an quae 
lccta, Prometheis dividit herba iugis. 


71. Pseudo-Plut. de Fluv. xvii 4, yewwarar S év 
avrg (Taygetus) Boravy xadovpévn Xapicia fv <ai> 
yuvaixes Eapos apyopuévou Tois Tpaynrots TeptaTrrovet 
Kat umd tév avdpav cuprabéoctepov ayaravrat: xabas 
iaropet KXNeavOngs év a’ trepi oper. 

Xapwla: Hercher thinks this word is invented from 
the name of a city in Arcadia. 


ETHICA. 


72. Stob. Ecl. 1. 7. 6*, p. 76, 3, KreavOns...cbTas 
dréBoxe rédos dot) To Suodoyouuevas TH praer Shv. Ch 
Diog, L, v1. 87, Clem. Alex. Strom. IL 21. 129, p. 497 P., 
179 S., KreavOns 82 (scil. réros aryecrar) TO opodoyou- 
pkvos TH huce Sv dv re evroyioteiv, 6 év TH THY KaTA 


ey diow éxroyp weio Oar SveXapBaver. 
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In the extract from Clement, Krische, p. 423 n., pro- 
poses to insert the words Acoyévns dé between Sjv and év 
T@® evrAoyoTety on the evidence afforded by Diog. L. vm. 
88, Stob. Ecl. 1. 7. 6%, p. 76, 9, who both expressly 
attribute the definition evrAoyorety éy TH THY KaTa 
gvow éxroyn to Diogenes Babylonius. His suggestion 
is approved by Wachsmuth (Comm. I. p. 4) and Heinze, 
Stoic. Eth. p. 11 n. For the question as to whether 
Cleanthes first introduced the words t7 guce into the._{- 
definition, see on Zeno, frag. 120. 


73. Diog. L. viz. 89, dvow 5é Xpvouros pev eEaxover, 
9 axorov0ws Set Cav, tThv Te Kowvnv Kat idiws avOpwrivnv: 
o 5é KaAeavOns thv xownv povnv éxdéyeras dvow, 7 
axorovGeiv Sei, ovxérs S¢ nal thv él pépous: TH Te 
aperny Siabectv elvat coporoyouuévny Kal autny &¢ auth 
elvas aipetny, ov dia tia poBov 7 édrrrida 4 te Tov Ewer: 
év avty Te elvat THY evdatpoviar, are oton Wyn TeTroun- 
pévy pos THY 6poroyiay travTos ToD Biouv: Svactpépec Oar 
dé TO Aoysxdv S@ov sroté pev Sia tas trav &wbev wpay- 
pareov miOavorntas, tore S¢€ Sua THY KaTnynow Toy | 
cuvovtav, érel n Prats agoppas Sidwow adsacrpodous. 

Diogenes leads us to suppose that Cleanthes and- 
Chrysippus dissented as to the interpretation of ddaus, 
and that Cleanthes refused to allow that human nature 
is included. This however is scarcely credible (cf. the 
next frag.), although it is quite possible that Cleanthes 
laid special stress on xow7 gvow and xotvos vopos, tt 
frag. 48, 1. 24, Cic. Fin. 111. 73, utrum conveniat necne 
natura hominis cum universa. So Zeller, p. 229, who is 
followed by Wellmann, p. 448. To attain this conformity 
an acquaintance with physics is necessary (Cic. 1. c., 
Chrysipp. ap. Plut. Sto. Rep. 9). Hirzel 11. pp. 112—118, 
thinks that Diogenes’ account is substantially right. He 
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regards Zeno as the upholder of Cynicism in preference 
to which Cleanthes devoted himself to the study of 
Heraclitus, cf. Heracl. fr. 7, Sch., d10 Se? &recOae re 
Evv@, Tod Aoyou Se éovtos Evvod Saoveww ot moddol ws 
iSiay éyovres dpovnowv. To the objection that Zeno had 
already recognised the Heraclitean Aoyos as a leading 
physical principle, Hirzel answers that it does not follow 
that he also transferred it to the region of ethics, and 
that Cleanthes must be credited with this innovation. 
The latter part of the fragment has been included in 
deference to the judgment of Wachsmuth, but it appears 
extremely doubtful whether we are justified in tracing 
the epitomised views back to Cleanthes, because his name 
appears in the context. 

SidBerww Spodoyoupéyyv: for Suafeow see on Zeno, frag. 
117, and for the general sense cf. Chrysipp. ap. Stob. 
Kel. 11. 7. 5", p. 60, 7, xoworepov Se thv dapetny diabeowy 
elvai pact uyns ciudwvoy avTh Tepi dAov Tov Biov. 

&r’ otey: Zeller (p. 238, 3) corrects ovans wuyns 
I ETOLNLEVNS. : 

dhoppds, cf. frag. 82. 


74 Stob. Ecl. 1. 7. 6°, p. 77, 21, evdaspovia & éoriv 
eVpota Biov. Kéypnrat dé cal KreavOns TO dpm TouT@ év 
Tois éauTod cuyypdupact Kai o Xpvourmos Kal ot aqme 
TOUTWY TravTes THY Evdalpoviay elvat AéyouTEs OVY éTépav 
Tov evdatpovos Biov, Kaitot ye AéyovTes THY pev evdat-~ 
poviay oxotrov éxxeicBar réros 8 elvat tO TUYE THS 
evdatpovias, Orrep TauTov elvat TO evdaimoveiv. Sext. 
Emp. Math. x1 30, evdapovia Sé éotiv, ws of tmept tov 
KreavOnv, evpora Biov. 

oxoréy. For the distinction between oxomrcés and rédos, 
cf. Stob. Ecl. 11. 7. 3°, p. 47, 8, wal ore oxomros pev td 


mpoxeluevoy eis TO TUE, olov aomis ToFoTats’ TédXos 8 7 
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Tov mpoKxepévouv ted—is. PovAovTa, yap évépynua npé- 
Tepov elvat mpos to Tédos, ib. I. 7. 6, p. 77, 1—5. 
Wachsmuth believes the distinction to be due to Chry- 
sippus. The difficult passage in Cic. Fin. 1L 22 is not 
really parallel to this: see Madv. in loc. On the whole 
matter see Hirzel, p. 550 foll.: he argues that the dis- 
tinction between oxo7mds and rédos was foreign to the 
earlier Stoa, and was introduced by Panaetius. 


75. Clem. Alex. Protrept. vi. 72, p. 218, 61 P., 
KreavOns Sé 6 “Acces, 6 amd THs Lrods Pirocogos Os 
ov Oeoyoviay trountixny Oeoroyiay Sé adnOivyv évdeixvuta, 
ovK amrexpU ato Tov Deod mépt OTe TEp elyev dpoverv: 


tayabov épwrds pw olov got’; dKove 5: 
tetaypevov, Sixatov, datov, evoeBés, 
Kpatobv éavtod, ypnowov, xanrov, Séop, 
avotTnpov, avOéxactoy, aie cupdépor, 
apoBov, arvtrov, AvatTEeXés, Avw@Ouvvor, 
apediuov, evapertov, aaparés, plrov, 

* * * OpoXoyoupevor, 
evxdeés, aTupov, eripedes, mpaov, apodpor, 
xpovilopevov, dmeutrrov, aiel Svapévov. 


or 


EVTLLOV 


The same occurs in Strom. v. 14, 110, p. 715 P., 257 S., 
introduced by the words éy twe trounpate wept Tod Oeod 
and also in Euseb. P. BE. x11. 13, p. 679. 
Clement's mistake in referring these lines to Cleanthes’ 
conception of the deity, when they really refer to the 
hical summum bonum, is obvious, and has been pointed 
ont by Krische, p. 420 f. Krische thinks that they may 
have formed a poetical appendix to the prose work, which 
is either the zrepi réXous or the wept Kadav. 
Seven of these epithets, viz. Sécavov, ypyouuov, xadon, 
déov, cuudépov, AvowTerEs, WHEALWov are predicated of 
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adyaOov in Diog. L. vit 98, 99, with the addition of 
aiperov and evypnotov: cf. Stob. Ecl. 1. 7. 54, p. 69, 11, 
mavra 5é tayaba wdpérdtpa elvar Kai evypnota Kal oup- 
gfépovra nat AvoLTEAH Kal oTrovdaia Kai TpéTrovTa Kai 
xara xa oixeia, ib. 5', p. 72, 19, ib. 11°, p. 100, 15 foll. 
Chrysippus proved similar statements by his favourite 
chain arguments, Plut. Sto. Rep. c. 13, Cic. Fin. mL 27, 
Tuse. Vv. 45. 

3. xparowy iavros: pointing to the virtue éyxparea 
(frag. 76): reliquum est, ut tute tibi imperes, Cic. Tusc. 
It. 47. 

4. atornpéy: cf. Diog. L. vit. 117, xal avornpovs 5é 
ghacw elvyat twavtas tovs orrovdaious, Stob. Ecl. 1. 7. 11%, 
p. 114, 22. 

atOxacrov: in Ar. Eth. 1v. 7. 4 the av@éxactos is the 
mean between the dralov and the eZpwy, and is described 
as adnOevtixos xal ra Bio nal To NOyp. We may com- 
pare then Stob. Ecl. um. 7, 11", p. 108, 11, where the wise 
man is said to be dros Kal darractos while 10 eipwved- 
eo Oar belongs alone to the dadnos, ib. p. 111, 11, év raow 
arnOevew Tov codov. 

5. dboBov, dArvrov, dvé8uvov: because the wise man is 
aTra€ns. 

7. Some word has dropped out here. In Clem. Alex. 
Strom. v. 1. c. the words aodadrés dpirov Evripov are 
omitted and oporoyovpevoy is placed at the end of 1 6. 
In Euseb. 1. c. we have two complete lines but evapeortov 
is repeated from 1. 6, thus:—évripov evaperrov opodo- 
youevov: this is perhaps the original reading, where 
the error is due to evapeorov having been copied from 
the previous line in place of the genuine word. The 
reading in book V. is due to the scribe’s eye wandering 
from the first evapeoroy to the second. Mohnike however 

L thinks (p. 51) that Eusebius had the work of Clement 
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before him while writing, and that the second evapeotoy 
is mere patchwork to mend the metre. 

8. &rvdov, cf. Diog. L. vit. 117, arudov re elvas tov 
coop. 


apgov, cf. Stob. Ecl. 11. 7. 11°, p. 115, 10—12. 


76. Plut. Sto. Rep. vu. 4, 6 5¢ KreavOns ev vrropyn- 
pact pvovxois eitrav dre “mwAnyn Wupos 6 Tovos éoTt, 
av ikavos év TH wuxn yévntat mpos TO émuTedely Ta 
émiBarXovta iayvs KadeiTat Kai Kpatos,” émupépes Kata 
réEw, “1 8 lloyds atitn Kal To patos Stav pev emt Tois 
dhaveiow éeppeveréos éyyévntas, éyxpatea éoriw’ bray & 
éy Tots vmopeveréots, avdpela*® tepl ras akias 5é Sixaw- 
aUVN' TTepi TAS aipecets Kal exxrAicets TwppoouVn.” 

Cf. Stob. Ecl. m1. 7. 5°, p. 62, 24, «ab opoiws w@omep 
ioyvs Tov awpaTos Tovos éoTiv ixaves év vevpots OTH 
Kal 1 THS uxns iaxvs Tovos eotly ixavos év TH Kpiverv 
Kat mpatrrew 7» wy. See also Zeller, p. 128, 2, 256, 2. 

wAny) mvpés. This is the material air-current which 
forms the syeuovexov of the individual, being an efflux 
of the divine zrvedya. Cleanthes here brings his ethical 


eaching into close dependence on his physical researches : 
of the physical aspect of rovos we have spoken at frag. 24. 


Geno's hpovnaes is explained as txavds Tovos ypuyns, Le. as 
uxyvs Kat Kpatos. Possibly Cleanthes was influenced by 
the Cynic use of rovos: see the passage quoted by Stein, 
Psych. p. 30 n. 37. Not that Cleanthes intended to deny 
the fundamental position of Zeno that virtue is wisdom; 
for we shall find that he expressly declared it to be 
teachable (frag. 79): and cf. frag. 89. Still, he expanded 
and developed his master’s teaching in two ways, (1) by 
showing that the doctrine of virtue rests on a psycho- 
logical basis, and (2) by clearing up an ambiguity in 
Zeno’s statement with regard to the four cardinal virtues. 
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Zeno held, or appeared to hold, that ¢povnots is found in 
a double sense, (1) as the essential groundwork of all 
virtue, and (2) as the first of its four main divisions. This 
inconsistency is therefore removed by retaining ¢povnces 
in the wider, but substituting é¢yxpateca in the narrower 
meaning: see Hirzel 11. p. 97 foll. Chrysippus on oe ae 
other hand restored dpovyots_as the cardinal virtue, b 
represented by émiotnun that notion of dpovnots which 
was common to Zeno and Cleanthes. 

daveow : 80 Hirzel, p. 97, 2, for éripavecsy, coll. Stob. 
Ecl. 11. 7. 5”, p. 61, 11, éyaxparesay S¢ ériotnpny avuTrép- 
Barov tay xatd tov opOov dXoyov davéevrwyv. We find 
also definitions of éyxpareva in Diog. L. vir. 93, Sext. 
Math. 1x. 153, which are substantially identical with that 
cited from Stobaeus: in Stob. it appears as a subdivision 
of swhpocvvn, while both in Diog. and Stob. the word 
éupeveréoy is found in connection with xaptepia, a sub- 
division of avdpeia. No doubt their account is derived 
from Chrysippus: it is noteworthy, however, that op0ds 
NOryos appears in these definitions: see Hirzel, |.c., Stein, 
Erkenntnistheorie, p. 262. In giving this prominent 
position to éyxpatea Cleanthes was following in the 
steps of Socrates (Xen. Mem. I. 5. 4, dpa ye ov ypn mavra 
avipa nynoapevov THv éyxparevav aperis elvat xpnrrida), 
and the Cynics (Diog. L. vi. 15). 

dias: the full definition, probably that of Chrysippus, 
appears in Stob. Ecl. 11. 7. 5", p. 59, 11, Scxcacocvyny sé 
eTLoTH NY atroveuntinny ths akias éxdot@, ib. 7' p. 
84, 15. 

alptres Kal exxMoas: cwppoovrv”n is concerned with the 
regulation of the opyat (Stob. Ecl. 1. 7. 5%, p. 60, 13, 
ib. 5™, p. 63, 16), and is therefore directed to the avoidan 
of mam, among which ¢dBos is defined as éxxdors 
amevOns Ady (Stob. Ecl. 11. 7. 10°, p. 90, 11). 
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77. Clem. Alex. Strom. 11. 22, 181, p. 499 P., 179 S., 
Sco kat KredvOns év re Sevrépm aept ydovns tov Yo- 
xpatny not wap Exacta SidacKew ws o avtos Sixauds 
Te Kal evdainwv avnp Kal to mpdt@ SieXovte TO Sixatov 
amo Tov auppépovtos Katapacba ws aceBés Te mpaypa 
SeSpaxdts’ acveBeis yap Te dvtt of TO cupdhépoy aid Tov 
Sixalov tod Kata vopoy ywpiforres. 

Cf. Cic. Off. 111. 11, itaque accepimus Socratem ex- 
secrari solitum eos qui primum haec natura cohaerentia 
opinione distraxissent. cul quidem ita sunt Stoici assensi 
ut et quidquid honestum esset id utile esse censerent 
nec utile quicquam quod non honestum. id. Leg. 1. 33, 
recte Socrates -exsecrari eum solebat qui primus utili- 
tatem a iure seiunxisset: id enim querebatur caput esse 
exitlorum omnium. | 

For Socrates, who identified ro wWédAywov with td 
aya0ov, cf. Zeller, Socrates, p. 150 foll. Cleanthes, as we 
have seen (frag. 75), asserted that the good was also 
cupudépov and wdédApoy: for the school in general see 
Zeller, Stoics, p. 229, 2. 


78. Diog. L. vil. 92, wAelovas (elvar aperas 7 TéTTapas) 
ot wept KredvOnv cat Xpvouriov nat ‘Avrimatpov. 

Zeller, p. 258, thinks that this simply means that 
Cleanthes enumerated the various subdivisions of the 
four cardinal virtues. Hirzel, p. 97, 2, prefers to suppose 
that it is due to the mistake of placing g¢povnots, which 
is the source of the several virtues, on the same level as 
the four main divisions of virtue. 


79. Diog. L. vu. 91, Scdanryv te elvar avtnv (Aéyo 
dé rv apernv) xa Xpvoutrros év TH TpdT@ Tepl TédXoUs 
gnot nat KreavOns. 

This is, of course, ultimately traceable to Socrates, but 
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was also enforced by the Cynics: cf. Diog. vi. 10 (Antis- 
thenes) S:5acrnv amedeixvve Thy apetny, ib. 105, apéoxes & 
auTois Kai tThv apetny Sidaxtny eivat, Kaba dynow ‘Avts- 
abévns ev ro ‘Hpaxrei. 


80. Diog. L. vil. 127, cai puny rv aperny Xpvovmriros 
pev atroBAntrnv, KrXreavOns 5é avatroBAnTov, o pév atro- 
BaAnrny Sia wéOnv nai perayyoriav, 0 S€ avatroBAnrov Sa 
BeBaiovs xcatarryyecs. 

On this point Cleanthes is in agreement with the 
Cynics (Diog. L. vi. 105), whence Wellmann, p. 462, infers 
that Zeno’s teaching must have been in agreement with 
Cleanthes rather than with Chrysippus. See also the 
authorities cited by Zeller, p. 295, 3, and add Cic. Tusc. 
I. 32, amitti non potest virtus. 

pnv: but Zeno held that the wise man ov peOuc6n- 
ceo Oa (frag. 159). | ae 

pedayxoMav: Cic. Tusc. 111. 11, quod (furor) cum maius 
esse videatur quam insania, tamen elusmodi est, ut furor 
(weXayxyoria) in sapientem cadere possit, non possit 
Insania. 

PeBalovs xaradijpes: although xaradn is is shared by 
the wise man with the fool (see on Zeno, frag. 16), a 
especial cultivation and possession belongs to the wise 
man only: cf. Stein, Erkenntnistheorie, p. 184, 185. Cf. 
also Sext. Math. 11. 6 (quoted on frag. 9). According to 
Hirzel, p. 68, 3, the meaning is not that Cleanthes denied 
that the wise man would get drunk and so lose his virtue, 
but that the strength of his xatadnwess is so great, that 
even melancholy and drunkenness fail to shake him. In 
support of this he quotes Epict. diss. . 18, 21—23, ris 
oby 6 anrtntos ; ov ovx éEiotnow ovdéy Tov dmrompoat- 
pérwov. tl ovv dv xadpa 7 ToUT@ ; Ti dv olva@pevos 9; Ti 


\ ay pérayxonav; th év brrvois; odTds pot éotly Oo avixnros 
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GOAnTHS. I. 17. 33, 7OeXov S aoharas Exyew Kal aceiotws, 
Kat ov movoy éypnyopas adXda Kal KaGevdwy Kai oly@pevos 
kat év perayyodia. He thinks that the later Stoics 
invented the distinction between oivota@ar and pedveww 
to explain the divergence between Cleanthes and Chry- 
sippus on so important a point as the loss of virtue. 
So substantially Von Arnim, Quellen Studien zu Philo, 
p. 106. 


81. Diog. L. vil. 128, dpéoxes 5é avrois nat da 
\ a) a b) A e e \ , 4 
mavtos ypnobar TH apeTy, ws of epi KreavOnv daciv. 
advaTroBAntos yap éoTt’ Kal tTavtote TH Wuyn yxpnTat 
ovon TEAEia O aTrOVdaios. 


82. Stob. Ecl. 11. 7. 5%, p. 65, 8, wavras yap avOpe- 
Tous apoppas éxeuw éx Pvoews pos apeTny, Kal oiovel Tov 
Tov nuwapBeiwv AOyov Eye Kata KreavOnv: dOev arereis 
pev Ovtas elvat pavrous TedevwOévtas dé arovdaious. 

dboppds. For this sense of the word cf. frag. 73 
agoppas advactpodous “uncorrupted impulses.” Stob. 
Kel. 11. 7. 58, p. 62, 9 éyew yap (Tov avOpwirov) adoppas 
Tapa TAS picews Kal pos THY TOD KaOnKoYTOS eUpecw 
Kal Tpos THY TOY Oppav evaTtaBaav Kal pos Tas vIo0- 
povas Kal mpos Tas atroveunjoes. As a general rule, how- 
ever, it is contrasted with opu7) as “aversion” )( “impulse 
towards,” Stob. Ecl. 11, 7. 9, p. 87, 5, Sext. Pyrrh. 111. 273, 
éyxparetav...€y Tats 1pos TO KaNOY Oppats Kal év Tais amo 
Tov Kakov adoppais, ib. Math. x1. 210. Cleanthes re- 
garded our capacity for virtue as innate, but whether at 
the same time he denied an innate intellectual capacity is 
open to question, cf. Stein, Erkenntnistheorie, n. 735. 

Cf. M. Aurel. ix. 1, ahoppas yap mpoevAnde: rapa ths 
gucews, OY apeAnoas ovy olds Té dots viv Svaxpivev ra 
Wrevdy aio Tav adnOav. 

H. P. QW 
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rév: 80 Zeller, (p. 243, 1), for ro. 

jprapfelov: so Wachsm. for MSS. nysrapPecatwy. Meineke 
reads piptauBeiwv. The meaning is that men possess 
latent capacities which must be brought into play by 
their own exertions, if they would attain to perfection, 
ef. Cic. Tusc. 111. 2, sunt enim ingeniis nostris semina 
innata virtutum, quae si adolescere liceret, ipsa nos ad 
beatam vitam natura perduceret. 


83. Themist. Or. 11. 27 c, ef 8¢ avd dyoeé Tus KoXNa- 
xeiav elvat TS Uv0iw wapaBadrrew Tov Baoihéa, Xpvour- 
qos pev viv cal KnreavOns ov cuyywpnoes Kai Srov 
€Ovos pirocodias 7 6 ex THs TrotKiAns yopos ot pacKovTes 
elvat Thy avtTny apeTny Kal adnOevay avdpos Kal Oeod. 

This doctrine depends on the divine origin of the 
human soul. Hence the Stoics could say that good me 
were friends of the gods, and Chrysippus declared that the 
happiness of the wise man was as great as that of Zeus, 
since they only differ in point of time, which is immaterial 
for happiness. Cf. Procl. in Tim. Plat. 11. 106 f, o¢ 58 dara 
THS UTods Kal Thy avTnv apetnv elvar Gedy nai avOperrav 
eipnxaow. Cic. Leg. I. 25, iam vero virtus eadem in 
homine ac deo est neque alio ullo ingenio praeterea. 


84. Galen. Hipp. et Plat. plac. v. 6, v. p. 476 K., rnp 
ev tod KnreavOous yvepny varép tod mabntixod ths 
wuyns éx THvde haiverOai not Tav érav. 

Aoyiopos. ti tor éof bre BovrAE, Oupé; TovTO 
po ppacor, 
Qvupos. Eyes, Aoyiopé, av 0 Bovromat troceiv. 
A. vat Baoirtxdv ye: WAV Guus elroy Tad. 
©. op av ériOupo tavl’ orrws yevnoerat. 


tautl Ta aporBaia KreavOovs dnolv elvar Tlocedwvios 
évapyas éxdecxvupeva thv rept Tod TaOnTiKOd THS uys 
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yvopny avrod, el ye 8 treroinne tov Aoyiopov TH Oup@ 
Siadeyopuevov ws éraipov éraipe. 

2, 3. dyed Aopropdv...Pacrtucdy ye MSS. eye, Aoysope, 
Wyttenbach Bacidsxcv éore Mullach, Bacidixov: ev ye 
Scaliger, vai B.y. Mein. Perhaps we should read zrovety 
Aoytopov...eyo BaciArKos. | 

4. dv Meineke, Mullach, ws MSS., 60° Wyttenbach. 

Mohnike, p. 52, thinks that this fragment comes either 
from qrepi opyns or tept Aoyou. 

Posidonius uses the verses to prove that Cleanthes 
was in substantial agreement with himself in supposing 
that the various functions of the nyeyuovsxov are radica 
distinct. Zeller, p. 215, 3, says that this is to confound a 
rhetorical flourish with a philosophical view, and it may 
be added that Posidonius must have been hard pressed 
for an argument to rely on this passage at all. Hirzel, 
however, pp. 147—160, labours to prove that Posidonius 
is right, but he mainly relies on frag. 37, OvpaOev eioxpi- 
veoOat Tov vovv, where see note, and is well refuted by 
Stein, Psych. pp. 163—167. 


85. Galen, Hipp. et Plat. 1x. 1, v. p. 653 K., Tloce- 
Sovios...deinvuci év TH Tept Twabav mpaypateia Svocxov- 
pévous mas vireo Tptav Suvapewv, erruOupnrixns Te Kal 
Oupoedods Kab AoyoteKns THS 8 avTAs 6 Tlowedavi0s 
éxeFev elvas cat tov KreavOnv. 

Though there is no direct proof that Cleanthes adhered 
to the eightfold division of the soul, yet everything points 
that way, and Hirzel’s opinion (p. 138) that he only 
recognised three divisions is unfounded: see on frag. 84. 
The present passage of Galen ought perhaps rather to 
be added as a testimonium to frag. 84 than cited as a 
distinct fragment, since the whole argument of Posidonius, 
so far as we know, was founded on the dialogue be- 

IW—2 
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tween Aoyopos and Ouyos. For dvvapecs see Hirzel, mo. 
p- 456, 1. 


86. Stob. Floril 108, 59, o d€ KXeavOns EXeye rv 
AvTrny Wuyns Tapadvow. 

This appears to be the only remaining indication of 
the position of Cleanthes as regards the definition of the 
araQn, but it is not without significance. Zeno had pro- 
bably defined Avwrn as droyos cuvatoAn Wuyns (see on 
Zeno frag. 143), but Cleanthes saw his way to a better 
explanation from the standpoint of rovos: the soul 
of the wise man, informed by right reason, 1s characteri 
by loyvs, ixavos Tovos, evtovia, but if the emotions over- 
power the natural reason of a man, there supervenes a 
resolution of tension, atovia or acOévea. This view of 
the emotions was adopted by Chrysippus, cf. Galen, Hipp. 
ct Plat. v. 387 K. 9 6p6n xpiows éEnyeitar peta tTHS KaTa 
Thy wuyny evtovias: see especially the long passage be- 
ginning ib. p. 404 K. where the view of zra@os as arovia 
or doGévera is explained at length by Chrysippus. With 
regard to Avan cf. Tusc. U1. 61, omnibus enim modis 
fulciendi sunt, qui ruunt nec cohaerere possunt, propter 
magnitudinem aegritudinis. Ex quo ipsam aegritudinem 
Avany Chrysippus quasi solutionem totius hominis appel- 
latam putat. ib. IL 54, animus intentione sua depellit 
pressum omnem ponderum, remissione autem sic urgetur, 
ut se nequeat extollere. No doubt Cleanthes, like Plato, 
derived Xvrn from Avw: Plat. Crat. p. 419 c. See also 
Stein, Erkenntnistheorie, p. 130. 


87. Galen, Hipp. et Plat. 1. 5, v. 332 K., ov povoy 
Xpvovrmos adr Kal KreavOns cal Zyveov éroipws avra 
TiWéacwy (scil. rovs PdBous Kal Tas AUTras Kal Travf boa 
tovadta 17a0n Kata thy Kapdiay cuvicracGa) = Zeno, 


frag. 141, 
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Hirzel’s contention (p. 152 f.) that Cleanthes placed 
the yexovixcv in the brain, and that hence we are to 
explain Plut. plac. Iv. 21. 5, is controverted by Stein, 
Psych. p. 170, from this passage, for we have seen that 
the wd6n are affections of the nryenovexov. Hirzel replies 
(p. 154) that opzai and aan, though dependent on the 
nyewovixoy, are yet distinct from it. The improbability 
of Hirzel’s whole theory lies in the fact that, if it is cor- 
rect, Cleanthes was in vital opposition to the whole Stoa 
down to Posidonius on the most important doctrines of 
psychology. Such an inference ought not to be accepted 
unless the evidence conclusively points to it, and no one 
will affirm that such is the case here. 


88. Sext. Emp. Math. x1 74, adrAd KnreavOns pév 
pnte xara dvow avrynv (ndovnv) elvac pnt akiay éyew 
[avrny] év T@ Big, xaBarrep 5é To KaAXNUYTpOV Kata dow 
jr) elvar. 

ndovn is, according to Cleanthes, not merely an aéia- 
gopov but also rapa dvouv, being entirely devoid of afia, 
cf. Diog. L. vil. 105, and see on Zeno, frag. 192. 

kdAdvvtpov Cannot here mean “a broom,’ but must be 
“an ornament”: see Suidas s.v. All kinds of personal 
adornment appeared to the Stoics, as to the Cynics, to 
be contrary to nature: Zeno wore the tpi8wv (Diog. 
L. vil. 26), recommended the same dress for males and 
females (frag. 177), and forbade young men to be éra:- 
pias Kexoopnpevor (frag. 174). 

airjv is bracketed by Bekker. Hirzel discusses this 
passage at length (pp. 89—96). He thinks that the first 
part (unre...8im) contains a climax: ndovn has no connec- 
tion with virtue and therefore is not ayafov (cata dvorv) ; 
further, it has no a&ia and is not even mponypévov. Hence 
Zeno and Cleanthes did not identify ra card gvow with 
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mponyyéva: for in that case they could not have treated 
mponypéva as adtadopa. Zeller and Wellmann are, there- 
fore, wrong in regarding Cleanthes’ attitude towards plea- 
sure as cynical; rather, his position is that pleasure in 
itself (for this is the force of the second avrjv which 
should be retained) is adsadopov in the narrower sensé. 
Cf. Stob. Ecl. m1. 7. 7°, p. 81, 14 obdre 5¢ aponypyéva ovr’ 
aTroTTponypéva...nodovny macav Kat Tovov Kat el Te dXXO 
tovovro. Next, xara gvow pn elvar is a gloss, and when 
this is struck out we should supply afiay éyew with 
xafarep 5é xaddvytpov. In short, Cleanthes treats plea- 
sure as an érriyevynua (Diog. L. vil. 86): cf. Seneca Ep. 
116, 3, voluptatem natura necessaris rebus admiscuit, non 
ut illam peteremus, sed ut ea, sine quibus non possumus 
vivere, gratiora nobis faceret illius accessio, But it does 
not follow that, because virtue consists in ro époXoyou- 
pévas TH pvoee nv, therefore everything, which is cara 
vow, is dpern or peréyov aperns. Cf. Stob. Eckl. 7. 7+, 
p. 80, 9 Score Kav, faci, Aéywpev adiadhopa ta copatixa 
Kal Ta ExTOS, TpOS TO EvTeXNpOVeS Shy (ev @irép ect TO 
evdarpovas) adtvahopa hapev avta elvat, ov pa Alia mpods 
TO Kara guow éyew ovdé pds opunv Kai adopunv. Rather, 
we have seen reason to hold that the class of ra xata 
dvowv is wider, or, at any rate, certainly not narrower than 
hat of ta mponypéva. Indeed, this is apparent from the 
present passage :—o dé "Apyédnpos xata plow pev elvas 
ws Tas év pacyady tpixvas, ovyl 5é Kal akiay éxeu, 1.e. 
there are some things which may be xara gvow and yet 
devoid of ad€ia. Again, Sextus obviously treats Cleanthe 

as more hostile to pleasure than Archedemus, but the view 
which Hirzel would attribute to Cleanthes is scarcely to 
be distinguished from that of Archedemus. Certainly, the 
passage from Seneca ought not to be quoted as an illustra- 
tion of Cleanthes’ meaning: contrast unre xata pvowv 


Se 
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elvac with natura—admiscuit. The inelegant repetition 
of 47...elvae has an object, namely, to contrast rd «ad- 
AuyTpov With ras év pacyadn Tplyas, whereas, on the other 
hand, if the second avrny is retained, it cannot be inter- 
preted differently to the first avrnv, and to press the latter 
would make nonsense. 


89. Stob. Floril. 6. 37, KreavOns ereyev, ef rédXos 
éorivy dovn, wpos Kxaxovd tois avOpatos thy dpovnow 
ded000au. | 

This is no doubt directed against the Epicureans. 
Diog. L, x. 128, rnv ndovnv apyny Kai Téros Néyopev elvas 
Tov paxapiws nv. Chrysippus also wrote a treatise 
described as azrodetEus trpos TO pun elvac thy ndovny TédNoS 
(Diog. L. vit. 202). tv dpovnow furnishes a proof that 
Cleanthes upheld Zeno’s view of virtue as dpovnats: see 
on frag. 76. 

S85c001: SO Meineke for d/d0c0ar. Cf. Cic. de Senec. 
§ 40, cumque homini sive natura sive quis deus nihil 
mente praestabilius dedisset, huic divino muneri ac dono 
nihil tam esse inimicum quam voluptatem. 


90. Cic. Fin. 11 69, pudebit te illius tabulae quam 
Cleanthes sane commode verbis depingere solebat. iube- 
bat eos qui audiebant secum ipsos cogitare pictam in 
tabula Voluptatem, pulcherrimo vestitu et ornatu regali in 
solio sedentem : praesto esse Virtutes ut ancillulas, quae 
nihil aliud agerent, nullum suum officium ducerent, nisi 
ut Voluptati ministrarent et eam tantum ad aurem admo- 
nerent, si modo id pictura intellegi posset, ut caveret ne 
quid faceret imprudens quod offenderet animos hominum 
aut quicquam e quo oriretur aliquis dolor. “nos quidem 
Virtutes sic natae sumus, ut tibi serviremus; alind negotii 
nihil habemus.” Cf. Aug. de civit. dei v. 20, solent 
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philosophi, qui finem boni humani in ipsa virtute consti- 
tuunt, ad ingerendum pudorem quibusdam philosophis, 
qui virtutes quidem probant, sed eas voluptatis corporalis 
tine metiuntur et illam per se ipsam putant adpetendam, 
istas propter ipsam, tabulam quandam verbis pingere, ubi 
voluptas in sella regali quasi delicata quaedam regina 
considat, eique virtutes famulae subiciantur, observantes 
elus nutum ut faciant quod illa imperaverit, quae pruden- 
tiae lubeat ut vigilanter inquirat quo modo voluptas 
regnet et salva sit; iustitiae iubeat ut praestet beneficia 
quae potest ad comparandas amicitias corporalibus com- 
modis necessarias, nulli faciat iniuriam, ne offensis legibus 
voluptas vivere secura non possit; fortitudini iubeat, ut 
si dolor corpori acciderit qui non compellat in mortem, 
teneat dominam suam, id est, voluptatem, fortiter in 
animi cogitatione ut per pristinarum deliciarum suarum 
recordationem mitiget praesentis doloris aculeos; tem- ’ 
perantiae iubeat, ut tantum capiat alimentorum et si qua 
delectant ne per immoderationem noxium aliquid valetu- 
dinem turbet et voluptas, quam etiam in corporis sanitate 
Epicurei maximam ponunt, graviter offendatur. ita vir- 
tutes cum tota suae gloria dignitatis tanquam imperiosae 
cuidam et inhonestae mulierculae servient voluptati ; 
nihil hac pictura dicunt esse ignominiosius et deformius 
et quod minus ferre bonorum possit aspectus; et verum 
dicunt. 

Further references ap. Zeller, p. 235—239. Epiphan. 
Heres, 111. 2. p. 1090 c KAeavOns to ayabov Kai Kadov 
Aéyes elvas Tds ndovas is a stupid blunder of the epitoma- 
tor: cf. Krische, p. 431. Hirzel, p. 96, 1, holds that it is 
merely an exaggeration of Cleanthes’ position: see on 
frag. 88. 

pulcherrimo vestitu: this illustrates xadd\vytpoy in 
frag. 88. 
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st modo...possent: Madvig points out that these words 
belong to Cleanthes’ statement, and are not a part of 
Cicero’s comment. 

Virtutes ut ancillulas: on the controversial character 
of the work zrepi 7dovns see Krische, pp. 430—432. In 
the Epicurean system virtue has only a conditional value, 
as furnishing a means to pleasure. Diog. L. x. 138 dea 8é 
THv HOdovnY Kal Tas apetas Sey aipeicOat, ov 8s auras’ 
domep kal rhv iatpixny dua THv vylevayv, eaba gyot Aroyevns. 


91. Epict. Man. c. 53. 


dyou Sé uw, @ Zed, nat ovy’ 7 wempapévn, 
omot Tol vpiy eit Statetaypévos, 

wos Efpouai y doxvos’ jv 5é wn Oérw 
KaKOS yevopevos, ovdey TTOV Efromar. 

The first line is quoted by Epict. diss, 11. 23. 42, and 
two lines by id. ib. m1. 22, 95, Iv. 1. 181, and Iv. 4. 34. 
Senec. Epist. 107, 10, et sic adloquamur Iovem cuius 
gubernaculo moles ista dirigitur, quemadmodum Cleanthes 
noster versibus disertissimis adloquitur; quos mihi in 
nostrum sermonem mutare permittitur Ciceronis disertis- 
simi viri exemplo. si placuerint boni consules; si dis- 
plicuerint, scies me in hoc secutum Ciceronis exemplum. 


duc, o parens celsique dominator poll, 
quocumque placuit; nulla parendi mora est. 
adsum impiger. fac nolle, comitabor gemens, 
malusque patiar, quod pati licuit bono. 
ducunt volentem fata, nolentem trahunt. 


See also the commentary of Simplicius on Epict. 1. c. 
p. 329. These celebrated lines constitute the true 
answer of the Stoa to the objection that the doctrine 
of mpovoia is incompatible with the assertion of free- 
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will, Zeller p. 182, The matter is put very plainly in 
the passage of Hippolyt. Philosoph. 21, 2, Diels p. 571, 
quoted at length in the note on Zeno frag. 79. The spirit 
of Stoicism survives in the words of a modery writer :-— 
“Tt has ever been held the highest wisdom for a 
man not merely to submit to Necessity,—Necessity will 
make him submit,—but to know and believe well that the 
stern thing which Necessity had ordered was the wisest, 
the best, the thing wanted there. To cease his frantic 
pretension of scanning this great God’s world in his small 
fraction of a brain; to know that it had verily, though 
deep beyond his soundings, a just law, that the soul of it 
was Good ;—that his part in it was to conform to the 
Law of the Whole, and in devout silence follow that; not 
questioning it, obeying it as unquestionable.” (Carlyle, 
Hero-Worship, chap. 11.) Marcus Aurelius often dwells on 
the contrast between ta éd’ nyiv and ta ov éd’ piv. 
Cf. especially x. 28, xal ort wove TO Aoyine Carp SéSorax, To 
éxovoiws Erec Oar Toisyivopévois’ T08é Errec Oat Widov, Tac 
avayxaiov. So ib. vi. 41, 42; vu. 54, 55; vu 7; xi. 32. 


92. Seneca Epist. 94, 4, Cleanthes utilem quidem 
iudicat et hanc partem (philosophiae quae dat cuique 
personae praecepta, nec in universum componit hominem, 
sed marito suadet quomodo se gerat adversus uxorem, 
patri quomodo educat liberos, domino quomodo servos 
regat), sed imbecillam nisi ab universo fluit, nisi decreta 
ipsa philosophiae et capita cognovit. 

The branch of philosophy here referred to is known as 
the vrapaiverixds or vroBeTtKxds Toros. Aristo regarded it 
as useless, and it is very possible that his “letters to 
Cleanthes” (apés KrAeavOnv émucrorayv 8 Diog. L. vil. 
163) dealt with this controversy. Cf. Sext. Math. vir. 12, 
wal Apiorwy o Xios ov povov, ws haci, wapytetro THY Te 
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guotxny Kal rAoyixnv Oewpiav Sia TO avwderés eal pos 
KaKov Tois didocogovow virapyew addrAad Kal Tod nOLKod 
TOTrOUS TLVaS TUpTrEpLeypadev, KaOaTrep TOV Te TrAapaLVETLKOY 
«at Tov virobeTiKOY ToTrov’ TovTOUS yap eis TiTBas Kal 
tTalaywyous wimreyv. The words in which Philo of 
Larissa described the rorros vioerixes illustrate Seneca's 
statement: Stob. Ecl. 11. 7. 2, p. 42, 18, ésrei dé cai rav pécws 
Siaxerpévwy avOpwrwy mpovoray trounréov, ovativas éx TOV 
TapawveTiKav NOyov adereicOar cupPaiver, un Suvapévous 
mpoceuxatpeiv tois Suefoducois wAaTecw % Sid ypovou 
orevoywpias 7 Sud Twas dvayKaias aayoNXiag, éTretaevexTéeov 
Tov wtrodetixoy Noyov, Sv od Tas Tpos THY agdadetav Kal 
Thy opOdtnTa THs éxacTou ypnaews VIroOnKas Ev eTruTOMais 
é£ovo.v. The importance attached by Cleanthes to mapac- 
veruxy illustrates the practical spirit of Stoicism: see also 
Hirzel, 11. p. 104. Ree Re 


93. Cic. Tusc. lI. 76, sunt qui unum officlum con- 
solantis putent malum illud omnino non esse, ut Cleanthi 
placet. | 

Consolatio (zrapayvOntixn) is a branch of mrapauverixn 
and is concerned with removing the ma6n, cf. Eudorus ap. 
Stob. Ecl. IL 7. 2. p. 44, 15 6 8€ awepi trav arorperovtwy 
Kadeltrar TrapauvOntixos, OS KaNOUpEVOS EoTL TrpPOS EviwD 
maQoroyinos. Cf. Sen. Epist. 95, 65. As emotion is 
founded on false opinion (see on Zeno, frag. 138), the duty 
of him who offers consolation to another is to explain that 
what appears to the other to be an evil is not really so. 

malum illud: the context in Cicero shows that the 
reference is particularly to death, for which cf. Zeno, frag. 
129, The construction is not to be explained by an ellipse 
of docere or the like, but rather esse is nominalised so that 
malum...esse = T0 xaxov...etvat. This is common in Lucr., 
see Munro on 1. 331, 418 and cf. Verr. v. 170, quid dicam 
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in crucem tollere ? Cicero even writes: inter optime valere 
et gravissime aegrotare (Fin. 11. 43). Draeger, § 429. 


94. Cic. Tusc. 111. 77, nam Cleanthes quidem sapi- 
entem consolatur, qui consolatione non eget. nihil enim 
esse malum, quod turpe non sit, si lugenti persuaseris, non 
tu illi luctum, sed stultitiam detraxeris; alienum autem 
tempus docendi. et tamen non satis mihi videtur vidisse 
hoc Cleanthes, suscipi aliquando aegritudinem posse ex 
eo ipso, quod esse summum malum Cleanthes ipse 
fateatur. 

Cicero’s criticism here is twofold: (1) that what is 
called consolation is really only instruction, which is 
ineffective to assuage grief, because it is inopportune, and 
as regards the wise man, who is azra6ys, is unnecessary ; 
(2) that grief may be caused by baseness, which is an 
evil. Cf. Tuse. 11. 30. 

This cannot be treated as merely containing Cicero’s 
comment on frag. 93, for we have the additional statement 
sapientem consolatur, which is surely not an inference 
from Cleanthes’ definition. The statement is strange and 
perhaps not to be entirely explained in the fragmentary 
state of our knowledge, but it is not inconceivable that 
Cleanthes held that the wise man ought to be reminded 
of Stoic principles when attacked by weXayyoria or when 
in severe pain, in spite of his BeBaias xaradn ers (see on 
frag. 80 and cf. Stob. Floril. 7. 21 aayeivy pév rov codon, 
pn BacaviterOar Sé Cic. Fin. Vv. 94, quasi vero hoc 
didicisset a Zenone, non dolere, quum doleret! Zeno, 
frag. 158): cf. generally Sext. Math. x1. 130—140 and 
esp. 189 ef & amras SidaoKnes Ore TovTl pev drArywherés 
éott, mAeiovas 8 eye Tas oxAnoEs, sYyKpLoW éoTaL 
Tov aipécews Kai puyns mpos éTépav aipeow Kal pvyny, 
kal ov avaipeow THs Tapayns. Siep aroToy’ Oo yap 
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oxAoupevos ov Sovrerar pabeiv Ti wadrAov oyret Kal Ti 
HTTOV, GAN atradraynvar THS OXANTEwS TremTdOnKev. 


95. Stob. Floril. 6. 19. 
Goris ériOuuav avéyeT aicypov mpaypatos 
oUTOS TroWnceL TOUT éav Katpov AABN. 

For the doctrine that virtuous action depends on the 


intention and not on the deed itself, see Zeller, p. 264 and 
cf. Zeno frags. 146 and 181. 


96. Stob. Floril. 28, 14, KreavOns épn rov opviovra 
ToL evopKely  émopxety Kal’ oy Guvuce ypdvov. éav 
pev yap oUTws ouviyn ws eriTedéowy TA KaTa TOV SpKoV 
evopxeiv, cay d€ mpdbeow Exwv py emiTerctv, errvopKety. 

See on frag. 95, and cf. Chrysipp. ap. Stob. Floril. 28, 
15. 


97. Seneca de Benef. v. 14. 1, Cleanthes vehementius 
agit: “licet,” inquit, “beneficium non sit quod accipit, 
Ipse tamen ingratus est: quia non fuit redditurus, etiam 
si accepisset. sic latro est, etiam antequam manus 
Inquinet: quia ad occidendum iam armatus est, et habet 
spoliandi atque interficiendi voluntatem. exercetur et 
aperitur opere nequitia, non incipit. ipsum quod accepit, 
beneficium non erat, sed vocabatur. sacrilegi dant poenas, 
quamvis nemo usque ad deos manus porrigat.” 

This and the two next following fragments probably 
come from the book zrepi yaperos. Introd. p. 52. Eudorus 
the Academic ap. Stob. Ecl. 1. 7. 2, p. 44, 20 speaks 
in Stoic terminology of o epi rév yapitwy Toros as 
arising éx Tov Aoyou Tov KaTa THY pds TOvs WANTIoV 
TET UTApPYELY. 

beneficium non sit: because the question is concerning 
an act of kindness to a bad man, on whom, according to 
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toic principles, it was impossible to confer a favour 
(Senec. Benef. v.°12. 3), cf. Stob. Ecl. 1. 7. 114 p. 95, 5, 
pndéeva Se dadrov pynte aderciobar wnte were, Plut. 
Comm. Not. 21. 
sacrilegz: the edd. quote Phedr. Iv. 11. Senec. de 
Benef. VI1. 7. 3, iniuriam sacrilegus Deo quidem non potest 
facere: quem extra ictum sua divinitas posuit: sed punitur 
quia tanquam Deo fecit. De Const. Sap. 4, 2. 


98. Seneca de Benef. vi. 11. 1, beneficium voluntas 
nuda non efficit: sed quod beneficlum non esset, si 
optimae ac plenissimae voluntati fortuna deesset, id aeque 
beneficium non est, nisi fortunam voluntas antecessit; non 
enim profuisse te mihi oportet, ut ob hoc tibi obliger, 
sed ex destinato profuisse. Cleanthes exemplo eiusmodi 
utitur: “ad quaerendum,” inquit, “et arcessendum ex 
Academia Platonem, duos pueros misi; alter totum porti- 
cum perscrutatus est, alia quoque loca in quibus illum 
inveniri posse sperabat, percucurrit, et domum non minus 
lassus quam irritus rediit: alter apud proximum circul- 
atorem resedit, et, dum vagus atque erro vernaculis congre- 
gatur et ludit, transeuntem Platonem, quem non quaesierat, 
invenit. illum, inquit, laudabimus puerum qui quantum 
in se erat quod iussus est fecit: hunc feliciter inertem 
castigabimus.” 

Another illustration of the value of the virtuous in- 
tention apart from the results attained by it. Cf Cic. 
Parad. 111. 20 nec enim peccata rerum eventu, sed vitiis 
hominum metienda sunt. 

Academia: see the description of this place in Diog. 
L. 111. 7: there was doubtless a oroa attached to it, whence 
totum porticum infra. 

circulatorem: a quack, mountebank: cf. Apul. Met. 1. 
c. 4, Athenis proximo ante Poecilen porticum circulatorem 
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adspexi equestrem spatham praeacutam mucrone infesto 
devorare. Probably a translation of Qavyarorows: with 
respect to these men see the passages collected by Becker, 
Charicles. E. T. pp. 185—189, Jebh’s Theophrastus, p. 227, 
and add Ar. Met. i. 2. 15, Isocr. Or. 15 § 213, where tame 
lions and trained bears are spoken of. 


99. Seneca de Benef. vi. 12. 2, multum, ut ait 
Cleanthes, a beneficio distat negotiatio, cf. ib. 11. 31. 12, 
a benefit expects no return: non enim sibi aliquid reddi 
voluit (qui beneficium dat), aut non fuit beneficium sed 
negotiatio. 

negottatio: probably a translation of ypnuatiopos, for 
the Stoic wise man is described as the only true man of 
business: Stob. Ecl. 1. 7. 114, p. 95, 21, povov dé rov 
omovdaioy avdpa ypnpatioTiKoY Elvat, ywwoKovtTa ad’ ov 
XpnMaTicréov Kal Tote Kal Tews Kal wéxpL TOTE. 


100. Clem. Alex. Strom. v. 3. 17, p. 655 P. 23758, 
cat 9 KyrgeavOous b@ trod Yravxod dirocodov troutixy 
S5€ mws Ta Spo ypader 


pn pos Sokay Spa, eBérwv codos ala yevér Oar, 
pndé hood moAdw@y axpirov kal avaidéa Sdfav: 

ov yap wAnOos eyes cuverny Kpiow ovte Sixalav 
ovTe KaAHV, ONityous b€ Tap avdpact TOUTS Kev evpors. 


Clement also quotes an anonymous comic fragment 
to the same effect:—aicypov Sé xpivew ta Karta Te 
TONG od. Stein, Erkenntnistheorie, p. 326 says :— 
“hatte auch er (Kleanthes) den sensus communis, die 
xowat évvorat oder mpornyeus gebilligt, wie konnte er 
dann so wegwerfend und verichtlich iiber das allgemeine 
Laienurteil aburteilen?” He concludes therefore that 
Cleanthes threw over altogether the Stoic concession to 
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aac implied in the doctrine of cp6ds Aoyos and 
mpoaAn ess, but see Introd. pp. 39, 40. Cf. generally Cic. 
Tuse., Ill. 3, 4. 

Séfav: this is changed to Bdfw by Meineke, who is 
followed by Wachsmuth, and Cludius is reported as 
suggesting dAoyov for dxpirov. The reason given for 
the change by Wachsmuth is that dofav “male con- 
iungitur cum d«putoy,” presumably because dd£a implies 
xpiots, but surely the words may mean “ undiscriminating 
opinion ” as explained by the next line. The text is con- 
firmed by M. Aurel. Iv. 3,76 everaBoXov Kai dxpurov Tav 
evdneiy Soxovvtwv. Cf. ib. 11. 17. 

od...o8re...otre, 18 Justified by Homer, Il. vi. 450, aan’ 
ov pot Tpwwv roccov pérer adyos oTicaw ovT avThs 
‘ExaBns otre IIpiapoto avaxtos, «.7.A. Cf. Soph. Ant. 
952. 


101. Clem. Alex. Strom. v. 14. 110, p. 715 P. 257S., 
o 6€ avros (KXeavOns) xatd To oiwTopevoy Thy Ta 
TONNGY StaBadrwy EldwroXATPIaV émipépeEt 


avedevOepos mas baTus eis So-av Bréret 
ws 67 wap’ éxeivyns tevEdpevos KaXoOv TLVOS. 


In Clem. Alex. Protrept. vi. 72, p. 21S. 61 P., the same 
two lines are cited as the conclusion of frag. 75, but they 
are obviously distinct. 

8étav: for Zeno’s definition, cf. Zeno, frag. 15. Cleanthes 
wrote a separate treatise mepi dd&ns, from which we 
may conjecture that the present and the preceding frag- 
ments are derived. Introd. p. 52. The Cynics described 
evyeveias te kal Sofas as mpoxocunpata xaxias (Diog. L. 
vi. 72). The Stoics regarded them as rponypéva (Diog. 
L, vir. 106). 
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102. Mantiss. proverb. (in paroemiogr. Gr. vol. 11. 
p. 757) cent. 1. 85. 


KAK@S GKovEeLY KpEeiccoy 7 NéyeLY KaKAS. 


KyeavOous. This is taken from Wachsmuth (Comm. II. 
p. 8), whose note is as follows :—‘“ Inter ecclesiasticorum 
scriptorum sententias hic trimeter laudatur ab Antonio 
Meliss. 1. 53 et a Maximo 10, vid. Gregor. Nazianz. carm. 
p. 157%.” 


103. Stob. Floril. 42. 2. 


Kaxoupyotepov ovdey SiaBoAns Eore mw 

AaOpa yap atratnoaca Tov TeTELopéevov 
A ? 

picos avamAatter mMpos Tov ovdey airuov. 


SiaBodjs: defined, ap. Stob. Ecl. 1. 7. 11°, p. 115, 21, 
eivar O€ thy StaBorAny Svactaciw daivopévoy dirwv evdet 
Aoy@, and hence, reasoning on the basis that slander is 
only connected with apparent and not with true friend- 
ship, the Stoics declare that the wise man is adsaBonos 
both in the active and the passive sense (i.e. unre dia- 
Barre. pyre SuaBadrco Oar), but their utterances are not 
consistent on this point: see Zeller, p. 253 n. 6, who in 
citing passages to the contrary effect fails to notice this 
discrepancy. 


104. Stob. Ecl. 11. 7. 11), p. 108, 12, txavds dé nat 
Knredv6ns mept ro orovdaiov elvat tHv modu Adyoy 
npwtTnoe TovovTov: méAts pev <ei> EaTiv oiKNTNpLOV 
Ka@TacKevacpa, eis 9 KaTadevyovras éote Sixny Sovvat 
Kal NaBety, ove aoretov 57) wodus éotiv; aNAA pHVY ToLOd- 
TOV €OTLY 7 TOALS OLKNTNPLOV* agTElov ap ~oTLV 7 TOALS. 

Possibly this belongs to the zodtexds: Introd. p. 
52. Cleanthes has here adopted the syllogistic form 


H. P. AN 
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of argument, which occurs so frequently in Zeno’s frag- 
ments: see Introd. p. 33. The Cynics’ line of argument 
is somewhat similar. Diog. L. vi. 72 ov yap, dnow 
(Diogenes), dvev wérews Sdedds Te elvas aoteiov: doreiov 
5é 7) TWodts vopou Sé dvev, 1rdAews ovdéev Speros* acTetov 
dpa o vopos. Cicero’s definition is as follows, Rep. 1. 39, res 
publica est res populi, populus autem...coetus multitu- 
dinis iuris consensu et utilitatis communione sociatus. 
Cf. Ar. Pol. 1. 2. 1258 a 37. 

«i, inserted by Heeren, who is followed by Wachsm. 
Meineke omits it and changes 6») before zroAus into 8° 7. 


105. Seneca Trang. An. 1 7, promptus compositus- 
que sequor Zenonem, Cleanthem, Chrysippum: quorum 
tamen nemo ad rem publicam accessit, nemo non misit. 

See on Zeno, frag. 170. 


106. Stob. Floril. 4, 90, KAreavOns épn tovs atra- 
Sevrous wovn TH popdyn tTav Onpiwv Siadhépecy. 

The same occurs in Stob. Ecl. 11. 31. 64, p. 212, 22, 
where Wachsmuth eites other authorities. Stein, Erkennt- 
nistheorie, p. 826, quotes this frag. in support of his J 
theory that Cleanthes refused to admit any inborn intel- 
lectual capacity. Zeno declared rnv éyxvedov tradeiav 
aypnotoy (frag. 167 and note), with which opinion this 
passage is not necessarily inconsistent, though it probably 
implies an advance in teaching. See also on frag. 53. 


107. Epict. diss. rv. 1. 173, rapadoka pév icws haciv | 
ot dirdcodgot, xaSatrep wal 6 KreavOns éreyev, ov pv 


Tapanoya. 
mapdSota: the Stoics themselves accepted and isondst 
m. 


this description of their doctrines. Cic. Paradox. Prooe 
4 quia sunt admirabilia contraque opinionem omnium ab 
ipsis etiam tapddofa appellantur. Plut. Comm. Not. 3 
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Ta Kowd Kal repiBonta, & 8) mapadoka nai avroi, pet 
evxonrias Seyouevor THY aToTriav. 


108. Plut. vit. Alc. vi. 2,6 pwev odv KreavOns éreye 
TOV épadpevoy Ud éauTod pev ex TOY OTwY KpaTetaOaL, Tots 
5 avrepactais todas raBds trapéxyew abixrovs éavTe, 
Tv yaotépa Néyov Kal Ta aidola Kai Tov NaLpov. 

This may be referred to the épwrsan téyvn or sept 
€pwtos, Introd. p. 52. See on Zeno, frags. 172 and 173, 
and ef. Diog. L. vit. 24 (Zeno apoph. 7) AaBn pirocddwv 


éatly émridéEvos 7 Std TOY @Twv. 


109. Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. m1. 200, of arepi rov KreavOnv 
adtadopov todto (To THs appevomtias) elvai dacu = Zeno 
frag. 182. 


110. Stob. Flori. 6, 20. 


woQev tot dpa yiverat poryav yévos ; 
éx xpiOidvros avdpos ev adpodiciors. 


poxdv: for Stoic views on pouyela, see Zeno, frag. 178. 
xpWudvros: for this word cf. Buttmann’s Lexilogus, s. v. 
axootnaas, E. T. p. 78. | 


111. Plut. de Aud. Poet. c. 12, p. 38, dev ovd’ ai 
mwapadiopbaces pavrws Exovow, als Kal KreavOns éypn- 
caro kal “AvriaBévns: 0 pév «7.2....0 56 KredvOns arepi 
TOU WAOUTOU, 


giro te Sotvat cada T eis vooous Teco 
datravaicot cooat, 
petaypagdav obtw* 
qopvas te Sovvat capa T Els VoTOUS TEecOV 
Sarravais émitpinvas. 
The lines in question are from Eur. El. 428, 9, where 
WA—2 
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Eévous is read in place of @irous. Stob. Floril. 91, 6 quoting 
the passage has d/Aovs. 

The ordinary view of the school regarded mdovros 
a8 & Tponypevoy, and we have seen that Zeno concurred 
in this (frag. 128). It would be hazardous to infer from 
evidence of this kind that Cleanthes dissented from his 
master’s opinion on this point: a similar question arises 
with regard to d0éa (frag. 101), but that word is am- 
biguous. 


112. Diog. L. vit. 14, évious S5¢ nab yarxdv eicé- 
mpatTe Tous Trepticramyéevous (6 Zyvov) dare Sedidtas To 
Sdovar pn evoyrciv, xaba dnot KreavOns ev re tept 
xanrkKo. 

For the title of the book see Introd. p. 53. The 
above is Cobet’s text; omitting dote Sedudtas, Wachs- 
muth reads yadxod for yadxov MSS., and also suggests 
éviote for éviovs, but éviovs implies that the payment 
was not always exacted, while the article shows that, 
when made, it was made by all. Similarly Soph. O. T. 
107 rovs avroévtas yeupi Tipwpely tivas and Ar. Pac. 832. 


113. Philodem. zrep) girocddwv ap. Vol. Hercul. vu. 
col. 18, v. 18, n<at KA>ceavOns év <tad>e tTrept or<nrn>s 
<tn>s Atoyévous avti<s> pvn<povev>es Kal érraiv<el> 
Kal <piKpov> vaTe<p>ov ev avT<at TOU >T<wt Kaba>mT<Ep 
ér>ép<a>O éeviwy <é>yOcor<y> [l. exOeow] <mot>e<i- 
Tal, 

Such is the restoration of Gomperz in Zeitschrift fiir 
die Oesterr. Gymn. Jahrg. 29 (1878) p. 252 foll., who, in 
justification of this somewhat strange title, refers to a 
book by Aristocreon, the nephew of Chrysippus, entitled 
ai Xpvoimov rapai (Comparetti, Papiro Ercolanense col. 
46). For the circumstances of the burial of Diogenes cf. 
Diog. L. V1. 78. atris refers to the arodcreéa of Diogenes. 
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114, Schol. ad Nic. Ther. 447, p. 36, 12 Keil, «pav- 
Tipes Néyovtas ot Votepov avaBalvovtes addvTes Tapa TO 
Kpalvew Kat aromAnpotv Thy nALKiay. vewrépwy yap 76H 
npeV yevouévayv hvovrat ot adovres ovTot. KyreavOns dé 
awppoviatipas autos Kade. viv amrAds Tovs oddyras. 
awdpovictipes 5é Sid To dpa Te aviévas avtovs Kal TO 
oadpoy Tod vod AapBavew nyas. 

For xpavripes cf. Arist. Hist. An. 1.4. qvovtas 5é of 
TedevTaiot Tots avOpadtross youdiot, ods KaNodat KpavTHpas, 
wept Ta elxoow érn xal avdpace Kal yuvaki. It seems 
fairly safe to infer that Cleanthes the Stoic is meant, and 
the account given above is probably more correct than 
that appearing in Etym. M. p. 742, 35 xara thy rod 
dpoveiy dpav trepi To eixooroy éros, and Melet. ap. Cramer 
Anecd. Ox. 111. 82, 26 rods 5€ pvdritas Tay adovrwy tives 
cwdpovictnpas éxadecay Sia TO pvecOas trept thy Tod 
dpyecOar ppoveity tovs tmratéas dpav. Thus, while the 
growth of the reasoning powers is complete in the four- 
teenth year (Zeno, frag. 82), the attamment of cwppocurn 
may well have been assigned to the conclusion of the third 


éBSdopas. 
115. = Zeno frag. 184. 
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1, Diog. L. vir. 169, dact dé Kai "Avtiyovoy avrod 
avbécbat dvta axpoarny, dia rl avtvet; tov 8 eireiy, 
GVUTNG yap povov; ti S ovxl oxatrw; ti 8 ov« apdo, 
Kal Tavta trom dirocodias Evexa; Kxal yap o Znvov 
avtov auveyupvatey eis TovTO, Kal éxéNevey OBorov hépery 
amodopas. Plut. de vitand. aere alieno 7, 5, KreavOn Se 
6 Baawredrs ’Avtiyovos npdta da ypovov Oeacdpevos év 
tais "A@nvais, adeis ért, KréavOes; ara, dnoiv, d Ba- 
ained, 0 Tow Evexa Tov Env: uovos € adroarhnvar pnde 
girooodias. Cf. Stob. Floril. 17, 28, Xpvcczrros 6 Yorevs 
érrotetro Tov Biov éx Twavu oAtywv, KreavOns 8 nal aio 
érxatrrovwv. Epict. diss. 111. 26. 23, rads KXeavOns efnoev 
dua axoralwy kai avtrov. Senec. Ep. 44, 2, Cleanthes 
aquam traxit et rigando hortulo locavit manus. 


2. Diog. L. vil. 170, nai arore aOporoOév To Képpa 
Exopioev eis pécov TaY yvwopipwv, Kat dno, KreavOns pev 
ral adrov KreavOny Suvart’ av tpépew, ef Bovrorto. of 
& éxyovres OOev tpadnocovra, tap érépwv émitnrove. ta 
énirnoera, Kaltrep averpévas dirocododvtes. SOev 8y Kal 
Sevrepos ‘Hpaxrjs 0 KredvOns éxaneiro. 


3. Diog. L. vil. 171, mpoxpivey &€é tov éavtod Biov 
tov Tov WAovolwy, éreyev, ev © opaipifovoty éxeivos 
j autos ynv oKAnpav Kal dxaptroy épyavecOal, cxaTrTov. 
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4. Diog. L. vu. 170, nal cxwrrdpevos 58 vad Trav 
cuupabntay nveiyero, Kal dvos dKxovev mpocedéyero* 
Néywv autos povos Suvac Oar Bacratew ro Znvavos popriov. 


5. Diog. L. vu. 171, wai rrote overdsLopevos ads SevrXos, 
dua Todo, elrrev, oAtya GpapTavo). 


6. Diog. L. vil. 174, ovesdicavros avt@ Tivos eis TO 
ynpas, xayo, én, amévar BovrAopar Stay Se travrayobev 
€uavToy vylaivovta qwepwvow Kal ypadovra Kai avaryi- 
VOOKOVTA, TAN MLEVO. 


7. Diog. L. vu. 171, wodrAdnis 5é wal éauvt@ éré- 
9 , 9 / 4 N J a 
WAnTTEYY OV akovaas Apiotoy, Tivt, edn, emimAntrecs ; 
Vow U , \ \ ” A 
Kal Os yeXacas, mpecBurTy, gyal, Todds péev EXOVTS, VOUY 
b€ 7. 


8. Diog. L. vit. 173, SwoOéou tod trourtov ev Oeatpp 
€LTOVTOS TpOS aUTOY TrapoVvTa, 


os 7 KAeavOous pwpia Bonrarel, 


” 9 \ >] A , 9 > > 4 e 
émewev él tavtod oxnpatos. éf @ ayacbévtes oi 
axpoatai, Tov pev expornaar, Tov S€ YwoiPeov &&éBanrov. 
peraywodonovta 5é avroyv érl TH Novdopia mpoonkato, 
9 \ 4 A \ \ \ ¢€ V4 
elroy arotrov elvat, Tov péev Avévucoy cai tov ‘Hpaxréa 
hAvapoupévous vd TOY ToinTay pun opyitecOat, avrov be 
éml tH Tuxoven Bracdnpia Sucyepaivey. Cf. Plut. de 
Adulat. 11. 


9. Diog. L. vit. 171, etarovros 5é tivo0s ’Apxecinaov 
pn trovety Ta Séovra, Tadoat, edn, Kal pn Weye. ef yap 
Kat Noyp TO KAaOHKOY avatpet, Tots you Epyots aro Tiel. 

\ e 3 li 3 U 4 \ a e 
kat 6 ‘Apxecidaos, ov KoAaxevopat, dnoi. mpds dv 6 
KreavOns, vai, pn, oé xodaxevo, dapevos drra pev Aéyery, 
Erepa Oé trovety. 
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10. Diog, L. vit. 178, éXeye 5é Kal rods ee Tob repi- 
matou Spoiv TL Tacyxew Talis AUpats al KarAds POeyEd- 
eval AUTA@Y OVK aKoOvVOVGL. 


11. Cic. Tuse. m1. 60, e quibus (philosophis) homo 
sane levis Heracleotes Dionysius, cum a Zenone fortis esse 
didicisset, a dolore dedoctus est. nam cum ex renibus 
laboraret, ipso in eiulatu clamitabat falsa esse illa, quae 
antea de dolore ipse sensisset. quem cum Cleanthes 
condiscipulus rogaret quaenam ratio eum de sententia 
deduxisset, respondit: quia si, cum tantum operae philo- 
sophiae dedissem, dolorem tamen ferre non possem, satis 
esset argumenti malum esse dolorem. plurimos autem 
annos in philosophia consumpsi nec ferre possum: malum 
est igitur dolor. tum Cleanthem, cum pede terram per- 
cussisset, versum ex Epigonis ferunt dixisse : 

Audisne haec, Amphiarae, sub terram abdite ? 
Zenonem significabat a quo illum degenerare dolebat. 


Dionysius 6 peta@éuevos is mentioned also in Zeno 
apoph. 52, where see note. For the quotation from the 
Epigoni, cf. Soph. fr. 194, 195. (Dind.) 

3. renibus: but according to Diog. L. vit. 37, 166 and 
Cic. Fin. v. 94 the disease was ophthalmuia. 

7. st: inserted by Madv. (on Fin. v. 94), who is 
followed by the later editors. 


12. Stob. Floril. 82, 9=Ecl. 1. 2. 16, KreavOns 
épwrwpevos Sid Ti rapa Tois apyaious ov TOANWY Pidoco- 
dncavrwv Suws wreiovs Siédaprypav 7 viv, bt, elzre, TOTE 
bev Epyov joKelro, viv dé Aoyos. 


13. Diog. L. vil. 172, peipaxim aroré Svadeyopevos 
. os ’ ’ D 2 a 9? 2? t 8 \ , 4 
emvOeto ef atabaverar’ tov 8 érivevoavros, Ota TL ov», 
> A 9 9 U 6 3 U 
elrrey, éyo ovK aicBavopar ort atcBave ; 
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14. Diog. L. vit 172, épouévou ruvds ri vrroriOec Oar 
Sei r@ vid, TO tHS "Hréxtpas, ef, ctya aiya Nerrrov 
tyvos. 

The quotation is from Eurip. Orest. 140. 


15. Stob. Floril. 33, 8, ctwravros rob Kreav@ous, 
érreé tis én, Ti oryas; Kal pny ndv Tois dirous opcrery. 
nov, épn, Grr Soprep Hotoy Tor@de LAAXov avTod Tois 
dirois Tapaxywpnréor. 


16. Diog. L. vir. 174, mpos 5€ tov pornpyn Kai éaute 
NarodvTa, ov HavrAo, dn, avOparp Aaneis. 


17. Exc. e MS. Ioan. Flor. Damasc. 1. c. 13. 125 = 
Stob. Ecl. 11. 31. 125 Wachsm., 7 ov rovodros traits éxetvos 
6 Aaxov, ds KrXeavOnv rov dirccopoy npwrncer ei ayabov 
6 TOVvos coTiv ; oUTw yap exeivos haiverar ducer TepuKas 
Kane@s kat teOpappévos ed mrpos aperny date &yytov elvac 
vouitey Tov Trovov THS Tayaod dicews 7 THS Tod KaKod: 
bs ye ws opodoyoupévou TOD pi Kakov UIrapyesy avror 
el aya0ov Tuyxaver wv érruvOavero. O0ev Kai 6 KreavOns 
ayacOels Tod qatdds elev dpa mpos autov, aipatos eis 
ayaboto, pirov réxos, of ayopevers (Hom. Od. Iv. 611). 
Diog. L. vil. 172. Adxamvos rivos eiirévros, btt 6 tTovos 
ayabdv, Siayvbels pnow, aiparos els aryaboio, pirov réxos. 

movos is an adsagopoy (Stob. Ecl. 1. 7. 5* p. 58, 3. 
Diog. L. vil. 102), but it may perhaps be inferred from 
this passage that Cleanthes classed it among the mpony- 
péva. See on Zeno frag. 128. Antisthenes regarded it as 
ayaOoyv (Diog. L. vi. 2). 

18. Stob. Floril. 95, 28, KreavOns, épwrapevos tras 


a A 4 
ay Tis eln WrOVCLOS, eltrev, Eb TwOY ETLOUpLEOD ein TrEVNS. 


19. Exc.e MS. Ioan. Flor. Damasc. m1. 13. 63 = Stob. 
Ecl. 11. 381. 63 Wachsm., KredvOns, éraipov amcévas 
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BMENNOVTOS Kad EpwravTos TAS av HxeoTA auapTavol, el7rey, 
et trap exaota wv mpatress Soxoins éue wapeivar. Cf. 
Zeno, apoph. 42, and Maxim. Serm. 5. 


20. Diog. L. vir. 178, Aéyeras Sé, dacxovtos avrod 
xata Znvwva Kcatadnrrov elvat Td 400s é& eldous, veavic- 
Kous Tivas evTpaTréXous ayayely mpos avrov xKlvatdov 
éoxAnpaywynéevon ev ayp@, Kai akvody amrogaiverOar trepi 
tov #Oous: tov dé Stamopovmevoy KeXevoat aTriévar Tov 
avOpwtrov, os 5é amioy éxelvos Errapev, yw, elev, avrdr, 
6 KrXeavOns, waraxos éoriv. Cf. Zeno, frag. 147. 


21. Diog. L. vit. 172, doi Sé 6 ‘“Exarov ev rais 
NXpElats, evpwoppou pecpaxiou eEiTrovTos Et O Els THY yaoTépa 
TUNT@Y yaoTpiCel, Kal oO Els TOUS pNPOVS TUTTTwY pnpilel, 
égn, ov pev Tors Stapnpiopors exe, petpaciov. [ac 8 
avanroyo. dwval Ta avadoya ov TavtTws onpaivovet Tpay- 
pata.| Cobet brackets the concluding words. 


22. Diog. L. vil. 176, nal rereura tovde Tov TpoTroy: 
du@dnoev avT@ TO OvAOV: atrayopevoavrav Sé ray iatpav 
dvo nuépas atréoyeto Tpopns. Kal mas érxye Kaas Sore 
TOUS LaTpols avT@ tavta Ta cuvynbn auyywpelv. Tov dé 

\ 39 , b b > , > A A 
Hn avacyécOat arr eltrovta %6n avT@ mpowdorrropna bas 
Kal Tas NowTTas arrocyomevov TeXeuTHaAaL. Lucian, Macrob. 
19, KreavOns 5€ 6 Znvwvos paOntns Kat Svadoyos évvéa cat 
évevnkovTa odTos yeyovads éTn Pipa Exyev eri Tod yeldouS 
Kai amoxaptepoy éreNOovtwy avT@ Tap éTaipwy TiWeY 
Ypapmatwyv tpoceveyxapevos Tpopyy Kai mpakas meplt ov 
n€tovy ot Piror, atrooxopevos avOus tpodns é&éNuTre Tov 
Biov. Stob. Floril. 7, 54, KXeavOns vad yrA@rrns EXxous 
QUT@ yEevopévou Thv Tpodny ov‘ eOvvaTo TapaTéuTELY* WS 
dé paov évye Kal o iatpcs avt@ Tpodny mpoonyayev, av 5é 
pe, bn, Bovrec 75n TO TWAEOY THS Ob00 KaTavIcAaYTA 
avactpédew, elra madw &€& vrapyns THY avTny épysabat ; 

\ Ifa fe) 4 
Kai é&nrOev rod Biov. 
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dpwryns (xepl), p. 47, 52. 

daceBelas ypagoy, C 27. 

agbroxos, Z 30. 

adorépes, C 33, 34, 

aoTparn, Z 74, 

GTO Mwy (wep), p. 47. 

arpawds, OC 45 

avy}, C 23. 

avdéxacros, C 75. 

avdy, Z 181, 

adop wal, C 82. 

"Adpodirn, C 63, 64, 


Bdpos, Z 67. 
Bacrrelas (wepl), p. 
Baotxés, Z 148 Fie). 
Bidgerar, Z 148 (12). 
Blos. Z 145. 

BovAns Gah p. 52. 
Bpovry) 


yauos, Z 171. 
dou (epi), p. 51, 
yeved, 

yewpetpla, Z 28. 
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ycydv rev (wepl), p. 61. 
Topylx rou (repl), p. 52, 
yupvdow, Z 166, 
yuvaixes, Z 176. 


daxrurlov, C 3. 

Aewds, C 11. 

deowbger, Z 148 (12). 
Snmeoupyety, Z 35. 
Snuoupyds, Z 48. 
Anpdxptrov (xpés), p. 51, 
ojits, Z 189, 158. 
dtaBorH, C 103. 
dabéceas, Z 117, 135, C 36, 51. 
dtalpeors, Z 51. 
dtacperéas, Z 134. 
dvaxexXNacpévoy, Z 174. 
dtaxdcunors, Z 52. 
dtarexrixh, Z 6, 82, C 1. 
dtadexrixfs (wepl), p. 49. 
diadexrixol, p. 33, Z 5. 
diudvora, Z 100, 135. 
dtarpeBal, p. 30, Z 179. 
dtarpiBuv B’, p. 53. 
diaxdoes, Z 139. 
diapedderar, Z 148 (14). 
duipynows, Z 25. 

dujxew, C 13. 

dixdfew (wept rod), p. 52. 
dixasov, C 77. 
dicacoctwn, Z 122, 134. 
Sixaoripa, Z 166. 
Atévugos, C 57. 
Atockotpous, Z 117. 

ddfa,, Z 15, 143, 153. 


SdEns (wepl), p. 47, 48, 50, 52, C 100, 
101. 


duvduecs uxjs, Z 938, C 85. 
duvarov, C 8. 

Suvarwy (wepl), p. 50. 
ducpal Blov, C 51. 


éyxpdrea, p. 45, C 76. 

éyxixduos wadela, Z 167. 
eluapnévyn, Z 19, 45, 45 A, C 18, 
elcox}, C 3. 

Exxdors, Z 148, C 76. 

éxrelwes, Z 71, 78. 

éexrvpwots, Z 52, 54, 55, C 22, 24, 
Ereyxe cauroy, Z 189. 

Ereos, Z 144, 152. 

érevbeplas (rept), p. 52. 
é\evddpous, Z 149. 

ércé, C 29, 60. 
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“EdAnveans wadelas (wepl), p. 30. 

évaropepaypuévos, Z 11, 

évdpyea, p. 34, Z 9. 

évounatrur, Z 31, 

évepynréas, Z 134. 

évvonpuara, Z 28, C 6. 

évvoua, p. 10, 34, Z 21. 

csayert, Z 161. 

eféSpac, C 61. 

#is, Z 48, p. 110, Z 56 (53), 117, 
134, 188, C 5. 

etox#, C 3. 

éttypwors, Z 52, C 24, 

éxapous, Z 189, 143. 

&recOat Oeots, Z 123. 

ercyevyipara, p. 46. 

emcycyropeva eid Z 138, 139. 

érOuula, Z 142, 1 

Emcor hun, Z 16, 17, 18, 33, 134. 

éemcorhuns (sept), p. 50. 

é€mxcoroXal, p. 31. 

Epws, Z 113, 163, 172, 

sarod Te réxyn, p. 30, 52, Z 174, 


Epwros (rep!) p. 52. 
eoOys, Z 
eoOlew ie Z 31. 


‘Eorla, Z 110, C 27. 


Erxarov Tov wrupés, C 24. 
eVBovaAlas (wepl), p. 47, 52. 
evdauovla, Z 124, C 74. 
evxpacta, p. 23, C 42. 
eS\oyov, Z 145. 
eUrpéweca, Z 56 (63). 
evpeaidoyos, C 62. 

eSpna, Z 124, C 74. 
evgduta, Z 172. 

edgutas (wepl), p. 52. 

éd’ nutv, Z 79, C 91. 


Zets, Z 111. 

Znvevos (wept rns Z. puctoroylas B’), 
p. 50. 

Spoor, Z 71. 

fav Staxexaupévn, C 85. 

S@ov (6 xécpos), Z 62. 


tryeuovcxéy, p. 18, 42, Z 24, 38, 67, 
93, 101, 135, 141, C 15, 25, 28, 
84. 


joovn, p. 46, Z 127, 128, 189, 142, 
143, re 88, 89, 90. 

hooves (wepl), p. 47, 58. 

Oca, p. 81, 
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HOcxov, Z 2, 119. 

700s, Z 146, 147, C 36. 

jros, O 25, 28, 29, 30, 31. 
‘Hpaxdelrou éfyyjoewr 3’, p. 50. 
“Hpaxdjjs, C 62 

“Hpn, Z 110. 

"Hptd\dov (xpds), p. 52. 
“H¢éaoros, Z 111. 


Oavaros, Z 129. 
Oavuarorows, C 98. 
deoroyixdy, C 1, 

Oeouaxla, p. 61. 

Geds, Z 85, 108, 109. 

Geds kaxwy rownrns, Z 47, C 48 (17). 
Geos POapnaduevos, C 47. 
Gedy (wrepl), p. 49, 51, C 47. 
Gepliwv, p. 224. 

Oeppacla, Z $4. 

béoa, Z 39. 

Onplkreov, C 11. 

Ovpaderv, C 87. 


"Idweros, Z 1165. 
iSéa, Z 23, C 6. 
tdcov, p. 49. 

idlwv (wept), p. 49. 
idlws wordy, Z 49. 
iepd, Z 164. 

d2rdvs, Z 118. 

tcos, Vv. audprnua. 
"Igixparis, C 11. 


Kaddwakt adidpopa, Z 180. 

xabapés, Z 36, 174. 

xadérxew, Z 30. 

xaOjKxoy, p. 15, 34, Z 145, 161, 169, 
170, 171, 172, 177, 178, 192. 

Kxadyxovros (wepl), p. 29, 52. 

xa0oxd, p. 27, Z 23. 

xaxd, p. 14, Z 127, 128. 

kaxla, p. 46. 

xd\\uyrpov, C 88. 

Kad@v (wepl), p. 52. 

xapola, Z 141, C 87. 

xara, Z 145. 

xara pvow, p. 14, 15, Z 130,169, 192, 
C 88. 


(wept rod x. d. Blov), p. 
29. 


KaTAaAnWTiK, Vv. PavyTracia. 

xaradnrrév, Z 147. 

xarddnyis, p. 34, Z 10, 16, 18, 33, 
C 80. 
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xararWverau, Z 102. 

xarryyopnua, Z 28, 24, C 7. 

Karryopnuatwy (wept), p. 50. 

xardépOwyua, p. 15, 34, Z 145. 

xexoounuévos, Z 174. 

xevéy, Z 69, 70. 

xepauvés, Z 74, C 48 (10). 

xnpla, Z 38 

xnpés, Z 50. 

xlynots, Z 91. 

KAnOels, Z 29. 

xAnoecs lepal, C 53. 

xowws wobv, Z 49. 

Kotos, Z 115. 

xounra, Z 75. 

xoonos, Z 57, 66, 71, 162, 198, 
C 17, 48 (7). 

xpayrnpes, C 114. 

xpaots 6c’ dov, p. 11, 28, Z 51, 52, 
53, 96, C 13. 

Kpetos, Z 115. 

xploes, Z 136, 139, 148. 

Kpovos, Z 113. 

KuxAwres, Z 116. 

xuptevuw, C 8. 

xuptedovros (wept), p. 50. 

xwvoedns, C 26, 33. 


dexrév, p. 40, Z 24, C 7. 

Adoxa, C 61. 

Aeoxnvopov, C 61. 

Adteww (wepl), p. 27, Z 80, 81. 

Aes, p. 27, 226. 

Anwra, Z 1380, 1381. 

derds, Z 169, 

Noyixd, Z 4, C 2. 

Aoyexyn, Z 1. 

Aoyixov, Z 2. 

doyos, p. 22, Z 8, 37, 44, C 16. 
— owmepparixes, Z 46, C 24. 

Adyou (wepl), p. 27 
— (ep rod), p. 50. 
— oroxeia, Z 3. 

Aoyedrdros, Z 200. 

Aoélas, C 60. 

dogds, Z 73. 

Av’xeos, C 59. 

Avxws, C 59. 

Avwn, p. 46, Z 127, 128, 139, 142, 
148, 144, C 86. 

NUces Kal Ereyxot, p. 28. 

Avorts, Z 139. 


Matlova, C 67. 


ucew, Z 159. 

pelwors, Z 139. 
Hedayxorla, C 80 

udpn (puxis), Z 93, 94. 
pécov, C 24 

péoa, Z 145. 
peraBddreoOau, Z 153, 
HeraBonh, p. 23. 
peradtpews (xepl), p. 50, C 11. 
peravoeiy, Z 153. 
peréxovra, p. 46, Z 128. 
atics, Z Be 52. 

pohpn, Z 14. 

poxever, Z 178, C 110. 
pvOcxa, p. 51. 

hoipunxes, C 45. 
uwuporwrra, Z 174. 
pvorixd oxhpara, C 53. 
pwrv, C 66 


vaol, Z 164. 
vonuara, C 6. 
vououa, Z 168 
vomos, Z 39. 

vopou (wepl), p. 30, 
vopwy (repl i) Pe p. 52. 
voonpHaATa, 

vooo, Z 144. 

vous, Z 43, C 37. 
vous (xdopov), Z 42. 


odoronrixh, Z 13. 

olnots, Z 15, 16. 

olxelwors, Z 121, 122, 126. 

ddodgppovos, C 65. 

Sov (wepl), p. 28. 

dpohoyia gtoe, Z 120, 123, C 72. 

onovoa, Z 163. 

évelpwv, Z 160. 

8pacrts, Z 104. 

opecis, Z 143. 

dpm, Z 56 (8). 

dp80s Novos, pp. 8—10, 40, Z 3, 117, 
123, 157. 

ép0as hé-yer», C 9. 

dpual, Z 123, 138. 

opps (wepl), p. 29, 52. 

épaiv (wepl), p. 52. 

ovpavos, Z 66. 
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ovela, p. 41, Z 49, 50, 51, 58, p. 110. 
ovolas (wepl), p. 29. 
Swews (wxepl), p. 29. 


wan, p. 45, Z 135—144, 172, C 86. 
walwy (wepl), p. 29, 184. 
wadaywyol, Z 188. 

watdela, v. éyxUx\os. 

xaycédnvos, Z 73. 

wapaBddreu, Z 185. 

wapaderypa, Z 26. 

wapadota, C 107. 

wapabeots, Z 51. 

wapawerixh, p. 47, C 92. 
wapddoya, C rae 
wapapvOyrixh, C 

wapa pucu, Pp. ie s. % 130, 169. 
xdoxor, Z 34, 35. 

eae Z ee 

wepexw, 

replodos, 7 52, 56 (43). 


WARKT, 

whobros, Z 169, C 111. 

xveoua, p. 11, 40, 42, Z 41, 48, p. 
110, Z 84, 85, C13 

dcarewvor, C 43. 

wvevpatixy Suvayus, p. 110. 

axvevparixos Tévos, Z 56 (54). 

wonTiuchs axpoagews (wepl), p. 31. 

mwoinrou (repl), p. 51. 

wou, Z 23, 49 

rowrns, Z 53, 92. 

roo, Z 34, 35. 

wos, C 104. 

wontra, Z 149. 

aes p. 20, 29, Z 23, 97, 149, 
162. 

mwonireverOar, Z 170. 

wonirixov, C 1. 

mwodiriKos, p. 52. 

mwoduxpovios, Z 95. 

rodvwrvpos, C 48 (1). 

mwovos, Z 128, 187, 201. 

mwopela, Z 175. 

Hocedav, Z 111. 

awpdtewy (rept), p. 52. 

ad atari Opunpixar, p. 81. 

ponyuevov, p. 15, 34, Z 127, 128, 

eB, 145, 169. 
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wponyouuevos, p. 15, Z 123, 181, 

169, 170. 

wpoxor?}, p. 34. 

mwpoxorrovres, Z 160. 

wpornyis, p. 10, 34, 40, Z 21. 

mpovoa, Z 36, 45 a, C 18, 19, 44. 

wpowérea, Z 22, 

wpocdoxla, Z 143. 

mpocryopla, Z 23. 

mwpoolecba:, Z 160. 

mwpooxadecda, C 27. 

mwpos xapw, Z 189. 

mwpoowmov, Z 25. 

®Wporperrixos, p. 52, 

wpara xara piow, Z 122, 126. 

wrola, Z 187. 

wraots, Z 23, 139. 

IIvOayoptxd, p. 29. 

wip Trexvexdy, p. 23, Z 41, 42, 46, 
68, 71, C 18, 15, 23, 26, 30. 

mwupoedys, C 32. 


péw, Z 25, 56 (56), C 21. 
pnropexy, Z 32, C 9. 


cernvn, Z 73, C 32. 

ornpeloy (wepi), p. 29. 

oxords, p. 45, C 74. 

corol few, Z 81. 

codlopara, Z 6. 

sic. are Tov Tov o. cogiorevery), 


p. 53. 

oméppa, Z 106, 107, C 24. 
orovdaios, Z 148—159. 
orarixd, Z 4. 


orhA\ns (reel), C 113. 

orlyxot, . 

oroas (repl), p. 53. 

croxeia, Z 3, 36. 

orparryiKos, Z 148, 

arpoyyiros, Z 32. 

ovyxaradeots, p. 34, Z 15, 19, 33, 
123, 139, 158. 

ovyxveis, Z 51. 

cvdAAnPbels, Z 106. 

oupBeBnkds, Z 24, 

ocupmabera, pepav, Z 58. 

oupwoolou (repl), p. 47, 58. 

cungépoy, p. 45, C 77. 

cuvarrixh, Z 40. 

ouvexrixyn, Z 40. 

cuveoraruv, Z 67. 

cuwvéxov, Z 96. 

cumorope, C 11. 
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avvodos, Z 73. 

ovoeroAy, Z 139, 148. 
opaipa, Z 67. 

opddr\coOau, Z 153. 

oxéars, Z 134. 

o@ua, Z 24, 84, 36, 91. 
owoppovornpes, Cc 114, 
cwppootvn, Z 134, 138, C 76. 


rarewwoces, Z 139. 

relvecOa, Z 67. 

rédevos Adyos, Z 82. 

reverds, C 53. 

té\os, p. 45, Z re 124, C 74. 

téXous (wepl), p. 5 

réxvn, p. 27, Z 5, “ia, 13, 118, C 5. 

réxvns (mepl), p. 50. 

trexvirns, 

rlOecOa (Svoua), Z 116. 

Tins (wepl), p. 47, 52. 

Twa, 

Tiravas, Z 115. 

révos, p. 8, 22, 23, 42, 45, 51, Z 33, 
35, p.110, Z 91, 103, C 24, 42, 76. 

romos, Z 69. 

tplBwy, Z 194. 

rpyephs, Z 1. 

Tperoyévea, Z1. 

Tpowwy (wept), p. 50. 

Tuyxdvovra, Z 23. 

Tuxwots, p. 34, Z 7. 


An, Z 35, 49, 50, 51. 
Dpevalov (we rep), p. 51 
Uraxovew, 

‘Trepluv, Z 116. 

twrbdeots, Z 25. 

bwroderixds rémos, p. 47, C 92. 
Vroueveréos, Z 134. 
vrorlrreyv, Z 23. 

vroordbun, Z 114. 

ts, © 44. 


pawopeva outew, C 27. 

gach, Z 156. 

gayracla, p. 24, 38, Z 7, 8, 83, 123, 
158, C 3. 

karadnrrixy, p. 8, 9, 24, Z 

11 


ddvracua, Z 23. 
raorixoy, Z 160. 
Paidos, Z 148, 154. 
Pepsepovn, C 56. 
P0oveplas (wept), p. 47, 52. 
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@8opa Tot Koopov, Z 56. 
girla, Z 163. 

giNas (wepl), p. 47, 53, 
@r\Oddoyos, Z 200. 

plrous, Z 149. 

pnt, C 23. 

poBos, p. 46, Z 128, 142, 143. 
popd (éyxvixdos), Z 71, 116. 
Ppedvrdys, p. 35, C 21. 
Ppornors, p. 15, 16, 45, Z 134, 156. 
gvyds, Z 155. 

gvcoa, Z 39, p. 110. 

guoews (repl), p. 28. 

guouxdy, Z 2, 


gto, p. 14, Z 48, 45, 46, C 61, v. 


duodoyla and xard. 
(xowh), C 73. 
pw, Z 106. 

puvier, Z 98. 

gwvy, Z 99, 100, p. 296. 





xarKod (wepl), p. 58, C 112. 
xdos, Z 112, 118. 

xdperos (wepl), p. 47, 52, C 97—99. 
xdprny elepyor, C 4. 

xpetar, p. 81, Z 194. 

xpecdi (sepl), 

xpnuariopos, C 99. 

xpdvou (rep): p. 50. 

xpivos, Z 6. 

Xpwpara, p 78. 

xwpa, Z 69. 


yrds, C 49. 
ux, Z 48, 66(60), 88—96, C 36— 
45. 





Tov Koopov, C 14, 21. 


ds dv, Z 56(99). 
dpédiuos, Z 190, C 75, 77. 
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TAaYLor, D.D., Master of St John’s College, tos. 


Sancti Irensi Episcopi Lugdunensis libros quinaue adversus 
Heereses, edidit W. WIGAN Harvey, S.T.B. Collegii Regalis olim 
Socius. 2Vols. Demy Octavo. 18s. 


The Palestinian Mishna. By W. H. Lowz, M.A. Royal 8vo. 21s. 


M. Minucii Felicis Octavius. The text newly revised from the 
original MS. with an English Commentary, Analysis, Introduction, and 
Copious Indices. By H. A. HOLDEN, LL.D. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6a. 


Theophili Episcopi Antiochensis Libri Tres ad Autolycum. Edidit 
Prolegomenis Versione Notulis Indicibus instruxit GULIELMUS GILSON 
HuMPHRY, S.T.B. Post Octavo. 55. 


Theophylacti in Evangelium 8. Matthei Commentarius. Edited 
by W. G. Humpury, B.D. Demy Octavo. 75. 6d. 


Toertullianus de Corona Militis, de Spectaculis, de Idololatria 
with Analysis and English Notes, by G- Currey, D.D. Crown 8vo. 55. 


Fragments of Philo and Josephus. Newly edited by J. RENDEL 
Harris, M.A. With two Facsimiles. Demy 4to. 125. 6d. 


The Teaching of the Apostles. Newly edited, with Facsimile Text 
and Commentary, by J. R. Harris, M.A. Demy gto. ais. 

The Rest of the Words of Baruch: A Christian Apocalypse of 
the year 136A.D. The Text revised with an Introduction by J. RENDEL 
Harris, M.A. Royal 8vo. 55. 


The Acts of the Martyrdom of Perpetua and Felicitas; the ori- 
ginal Greek Text now first edited from a MS. in the Library of the 
Convent of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, by J. RENDEL Harris and 
SETH K. GIFFORD. Royal 8vo. 55. 


Biblical Fragments from Mount Sinai, edited by J. RENDEL 
Harris, M.A. Demy gto. ros. 6d, 


The Diatessaron of Tatian. By J. RENDEL Harris, M.A. Royal 


8vo. 55. 


London: Cambridge Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 
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THEOLOGY—(ENGLISE). 


Works of Isaac Barrow, compared with the original MSS. A 
new Edition, by A. NAPIER, M.A. 9g Vols. Demy 8vo. £3. 3s. 

Treatise of the Pope’s Supremacy, and a Discourse concerning 
the Unity of the Church, by I. Bakrow. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. 


Pearson's Exposition of the Creed, edited by TzmpLE CHEVAL- 
LIER, B.D. 3rd Edition revised by R. SinKgR, D.D. Demy 8vo. 123. 


An Analysis of the Exposition of the Creed, written by the Right 
Rev. Father in God, JOHN PEARSON, D.D. Compiled by W. H. MILL, 
D.D. Demy Octavo. 35. 


Wheatly on the Common Prayer, edited by G. E. Corriz, D.D. 
late Master of Jesus College. Demy Octavo. 7s. 64. 


The Homilies, with Various Readings, and the Quotations from 
the Fathers given at length in the Original Languages. Edited by 
G. E. Corriz, D.D. late Master of Jesus College. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. 


Two Forms of Prayer of the time of Queen Elizabetb. Now First 
Reprinted. Demy Octavo. 


Select Discourses, by JoHN SmiTH, late Fellow of Queens’ Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Edited by H. G. WiLLIAMs, B.D. late Professor of 
Arabic. Royal Octavo. 7s. 6d. 

De Obligatione Conscientis Prelectiones decem Oxonii in Schola 
Theologica habite a ROBERTO SANDERSON, SS. Theologiz ibidem 
Professore Regio. With English Notes, including an abridged Transla- 
tion, by W. WHEWELL, D.D. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Cesar Morgan’s Investigation of the Trinity of Plato, and of Philo 
Judzus. 2nd Ed., revised by H. A. HOLDEN, LL.D. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 


Archbishop Usher's Answer to a Jesuit, with other Tracts on 
Popery. Edited by J. SCHOLEFIELD, M.A. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Wilson’s Illustration of the Method of explaining the New Test- 
ament, by the early opinions of Jews and Christians concerning Christ. 
Edited by T. Turton, D.D. Demy 8vo. 535. 

Lectures on Divinity delivered in the University of Cambridge. 
By JoHN Hey, D.D. Third Edition, by T. Turton, D.D. late Lord 
Bishop of Ely. 2 vols. Demy Octavo. 15s. 

S. Austin and his place in the History of Christian Thought. 
Being the Hulsean Lectures for 1885. By W. CUNNINGHAM, D.D. 
Demy 8vo. Buckram, 125. 6d. 

Christ the Life of Men. Being the Hulsean Lectures for 1888. 
By Rev. H. M. STEPHENSON, M.A. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 

The Gospel History of our Lord Jesus Christ in the L e 
of the Revised Version, pet in a Connected Narrative, especially 
for the use of Teachers and Preachers. By Rev. C. C. JamEs, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d 
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GREEK AND LATIN OLASSIOS, &c. 


(See also pp. 16, 17.) 
Sophocles: the Plays and Fragments. With Cnitical Notes, Co 
mentary, and Translation in English Prose, by R. C. Jess, Litt. D., 


LL.D., Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge. 
Part I. Oedipus Tyrannus. Demy 8vo. Second Edit. 125. 6d. 
Part II. Oedipus Coloneus. Demy 8vo. Second Edit. 125. 6a. 
Part III, Antigone. Demy 8vo. Second Edit. 125. 6d. 
Part IV. Philoctetes. Demy 8vo. 125. 6d. 
Select Private Orations of Demosthenes with Introductions and 
English Notes, by F. A. PALEy, M.A., & J. E. SANDys, Litt.D. 
Part I, Contra Phormionem, Lacritum, Pantaenetum, Boeotum de No- 
mine, de Dote, Dionysodorum. Cr. 8vo. Mew Editiqn. 65. 
Part II. Pro Phormione, Contra Stephanum I. II.; Nicostratum, Cono- 
nem, Calliclem. Crown 8vo. Mew Eadttion. 75. 6d. 
Demosthenes, Speech of, against the Law of Leptines. With 
Introduction and Critical and Explanatory Notes, by J. E. SANpys, 
Litt.D. Demy 8vo. gs. 


Demosthenes against Androtion and against Timocrates, with 
Introductions and English Commentary by WILLIAM WayTE, M.A. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. mH 

Euripides. Bacchae, with Introduction, Critical Notes, and Arch 
ological Illustrations, by J. E. SANDys, Litt.D. New Edition, with 
additional Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 125. 6d. 

Euripides. Ion. The Greek Text with a Translation into Englis 
Liar Introduction and Notes by A. W. VERRALL, Litt.D. Demy 8vo. 
45. 6d. 

An Introduction to Greek Epigraphy. Part I. The Archaic In- 
scriptions and the Greek Alphabet. By E. S. ROBERTS, M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Gonville and Caius College. Demy 8vo. 18s. 

Aeschyli Fabulae.—IKETIAES XOH@OPOI in libro Mediceo men- 
dose scriptae ex vv. dd. coniecturis emendatius editae cum Scholiis Graecis 
et brevi adnotatione critica, curante F. A. PaLEy, M.A., LL.D. Demy 
8vo. 75. 6d. 

The Agamemnon of Aeschylus. With a translation in English 
Rhythm, and Notes Critical and Explanatory. New Edition, Re- 
vised. By the late B. H. KENNrgpy, D.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The Thesxtetus of Plato, with a Translation and Notes by the 
same Editor. Crown8vo. 7s. 6d. 

P. Vergili Maronis Opera, cum Prolegomenis et Commentario 
Critico pro Syndicis Preli Academici edidit BENJAMIN HALL KENNEDY, 
S.T.P. Extra fcp. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

Essays on the Art of Pheidias. By C. WaLDsTEIN, Litt.D., Phil.D. 
Royal 8vo. With Illustrations. Buckram, 30s. ; 

M. Tulli Ciceronis ad M. Brutum Orator. A Revised Text. 


Edited with Introductory Essays and Critical and Explanatory Notes, 
-by J. E. Sanpys, Litt.D. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


London: Cambridge Warehouse, Ave Maric, Lone. 
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M. Tulli Ciceronis pro C. Rabirio [Perduellionis Reo] Oratio ad 
Quirites. With Notes, Introduction and Appendices. By W. E. Herr. 
LAND, M.A. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. 


M. T. Ciceronis de Natura Deorum Libri Tres, with Introduction 
and Commentary by JosEPH B. Mayor, M.A. Demy 8vo. Vol.I. ros. 64. 
Vol. II. 125. 6@. Vol III. ros. 


M. T. Ciceronis de Officiis Libri Tres with Marginal Analysis, an 
English Commentary, and Indices. New Edition, revised, by H. A. 
HOLDEN, LL.D., Crown 8vo. gps. 

M. T. Ciceronis de Officiis Libri Tertius, with Introduction, 
Analysis and Commentary by H. A. HoLpEN, LL.D. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 

M. T. Ciceronis de Finibus Bonorum libri Quinque. The Text 
revised and explained by J. S. Rep, Litt.D. [7 the Press. 

voi. ITI., containing the Translation. Demy 8vo. 8s. 

Plato’s Phedo, literally translated, by the late E. M. Copz, Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy Octavo. 535. 

—+-aristotle. The Rhetoric. With a Commentary by the late 
E. M. Cops, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, revised and 
edited by J. E. Sanpys, Litt.D. 3 Vols. Demy 8vo. 21s. 

Aristotle—_IEPI VYXH3. Aristotle’s Psychology, in Greek and 
English, with Introduction and Notes, by E. WALLACE, M.A. Demy 8vo. 18s. 

—~/HEPI AIKAIOZYNH%. The Fifth Book of the Nicomachean 
Ethics of Aristotle. Edited by H. Jackson, Litt.D. Demy 8vo. 6s. 

Pronunciation of Ancient Greek translated from the Third German 
edition of Dr BLass by W. J. PuRTON, B.A. Demy 8vo. 6s. 

Pindar. Olympian and Pythian Odes. With Notes Explanatory 
and Critical, Introductions and Introductory Essays. Edited by C. A. M. 
FENNELL, Litt.D. Crown 8vo. gs. 

— The Isthmian and Nemean Odes by the same Editor. 9s. 

The Types of Greek Coins. By Percy GARDNER, Litt.D., F.S.A. 


With 16 plates. Impl. 4to. Cloth 41. 11s. 6¢. Roxburgh (Morocco 
back) £2. 2s. 





SANSKRIT, ARABIO AND SYRIAC. 


Lectures on the Comparative Grammar of the Semitic Languages 
from the Papers of the late WILLIAM WRIGHT, LL.D. Demy 8vo. 145. 

The Divyavadfna, a Collection of Early Buddhist Legends, now 
first edited from the Nepalese Sanskrit MSS. in Cambridge and Paris. 
By E. B. CowELL, M.A. and R. A, NEIL, M.A. Demy 8vo. 18s. 

Nalopakhyanam, or, The Tale of Nala; containing the Sanskrit 
Text in Roman Characters, with Vocabulary. By the late Rev. T. 
JARRETT, M.A. Demy 8vo. Ios. 

Notes on the Tale of Nala, for the use of Classical Students, by 
J. PEILE, Litt.D., Master of Christ’s College. Demy 8vo. 12s. 


London; Cambridge Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 
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The History of Alexander the Great, being the Syriac version of 
the Pseudo-Callisthenes. Edited from Five Manuscripts, with an English 
Translation and Notes, by E. A. BupeE, M.A. Demy 8vo. 285s. 

The Poems of Beha ed din Zoheir of Egypt. With a Metrical 
Translation, Notes and Introduction, by the late E. H. PALMER, M.A. 
2vols. Crown Quarto. 

Vol. I. The ARABIC TEXT. Paper covers. tos. 6d. 
Vol. II. ENGLISH TRANSLATION. Paper covers. tos. 6d. 

The Chronicle of Joshua the Stylite edited in Syriac, with an 
English translation and notes, by W. WRIGHT, LL.D. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. 

Kalilah and Dimnah, or, the Fables of Bidpai; with an English 
Translation of the later Syriac version, with Notes, by the late 
I. G. N. KEITH-FALCONER, M.A. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Makdéla-i-Shakhsi Sayyaéh ki dar Kaziyya-i-Bdb Navishta-Ast (a 
Traveller’s Narrative written to illustrate the Episode of the Bab). Ter- 
sian text, edited, translated and annotated, in two volumes, by E. G. 
BROWNE, M.A., M.B. [Nearly ready. 


MATHEMATIOS, PHYSICAL SCIENOE, &c. 


Mathematical and Physical Papers. By Sir G. G. SToKEs, Sc.D., 
LL.D. Reprinted from the Original Journals and Transactions, with 
additional Notes by the Author. Vol.I. Demy 8vo. 18s. Vol. II. 15s. 

[Vol. III. ls the Press. 

Mathematical and Physical Papers. By Sir W. THomson, LL.D., 
F.R.S. Collected from different Scientific Periodicals from May, 1841, 
to the present time. Vol. I. Demy 8vo. 18s. Vol. II. 15s. Vol. III. 18s. 

The Collected Mathematical Papers of ARTHUR CAYLEY, Sc.D., 
F.R.S. Demy gto. ro vols. 

Vols. I., II. and III. 255. each. [Vol. IV. Zn the Press. 

A History of the Study of Mathematics at Cambridge. By W. W. 
RousE BALL, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A History of the Theory of Elasticity and of the Strencth of 
Materials, from Galilei to the present time. Vol. I. GaALILE!I To SAINT- 
VENANT, 1639-1850. By the late I. TODHUNTER, Sc.D., edited and 
completed by Prof. KARL PEARSON, M.A. Demy 8vo. 2385. 

Vol. II. By the same Editor. [J the Press. 

The Elastical Researches of Barre de Saint-Venant (extract from 
Vol. II. of ToDHUNTER’s History of the Theory of Elasticity), edited by 
Professor KARL PEARSON, M.A. Demy 8vo. gs. 

Theory of Differential Equations. Part I. Exact Equations and 
Pfaff’s Problem. By A. R. ForsyTH, Sc.D., F.R.S. Demy 8vo. 125. 

A Treatise on the General Principles of Chemistry, by M. M. 
PATTISON Muir, M.A. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 1gs. 

Elementary Chemistry. By M. M. Patrison Muir, M.A., and 
CHARLES SLATER, M.A., M.B. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 

Practical Chemistry. A Course of Laboratory Work. By M. M. 
PATTISON Muir, M.A., and D. J. CARNEGIE, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 35. 
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A Stunt History 7 Greek Mathematics. Py J. Gow, Ler D, 
Vauwrn AN ¢:07 Arges. Wee Bee. 108. 
Wes on Quatitative Analysis. Concise and Explanatory. 
Si. f. 34. Veorws, MLA. VSS. New LA Comme go & 
Divphantos of Alezandria; « Stwix im the History of Greek 
Aigens. by 3.1. Heatn, MLA. Demy fee. 5: Gd. 

A Catalogue of the Portsmouth a to 
Wiss. ry An nna Bik fsa NEwtos. 

A Treatise on Mataral Phil-sophy. By Prof aes Tacuee 
51..0., aA ¥.G. Tar, M.A. ban I. Demy Svo. 16s. Past TL 18. 


Viemente of Mataral Philosophy. By Professors Sa W. THossos, 
Demy Svo. 9s. 


ad 


aah LG. Tass. Saond Edition 


An Elementary Treatise on Quaternions. By P. G. Tan, MA 
Suond Edition. Demy bro. 143. , 


A Treatise on the Theory of Determinants i 
in Analysis col Gennetry. By K. F. Scorr, 5g ioe 125. 

Counterpoint. A practical course of study. By the late Prof 
hin Cs, A. Macwannen, Mus. DW. sth Edition, revised. Cr. gto. 75. 6d. 

Phe Analytical Theory of Heat. By Joszru Fourser. Translated 
with N«tes, by A. Fargas, M.A. Demy 8vo. 125. 

The Scientific Papers of the late Prof. J. Clerk Maxwell. Edited 
by W. 19. Niven, MLA. 2vols. Koyal gto. £3. 3s. (net) 

The Electrical Researches of the Honourable Henry lavendish, 


¥.K.S. Written between 1771 and 1781. Edited by 
wit. F.K.§, Demy Svo. 18s. 


Practical Work at the Cavendish Laboratory. Heat. Edited by 
W.N. Sitaw, M.A. Demy Svo. 3s. 
Hydrod “degen gs, a Treatise on the Mathematical Theory of Fluid 
forace Lams, M.A. Demy 8vo. 12s. 


The Mathematical Works of Isaac Barrow, D.D. Edited by 
W. WHEwELL, D.D. Demy Octavo. 7s. 6d. 


Illustrations of Comparative Anatomy, Vertebrate and Inverte- 
brate. Second Edit Demy 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
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A Catalogue of Australian Fossils. By R. ETHERIDGE, Jun., F.G.S. 
Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. 


The Fossils and Palzontological Affinities of the Neocomian Deposits 
of Upware and Brickhill, being the Sedgwick Prize Essay for 1879. By 
W. KEEPING, M.A. Demy 8vo. Ios. 64. 


The Bala Volcanic Series of Caernarvonshire and Associated Rocks, 
being the Sedgwick Prize Essay for 1888, by A. HARKER, M.A., F.R.S. 
Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. 


A Catalogue of Books and Papers on Protozoa, Coelenterates, 
Worms, etc. published during the years 1861-1883, by D’Arcy W. 
THOMPSON, M.A. Demy 8vo. 125. 6d. 


A Revised Account of the Experiments made with the Bashforth 
Chronograph, to find the resistance of the air to the motion of projectiles. 
By FRANCIS BASHFORTH, B.D. Demy 8vo. 12:5. 

An attempt to test the Theories of Capillary Action, by F. 
BASHFORTH, B.D., and J. C. ADAMS, M.A. Demy gto. £1. 15. 

A Catalogue of the Collection of Cambrian and Silurian Fossils 
contained in the Geological Museum of the University of Cambridge, 
by J. W. SALTER, F.G.S. Royal Quarto. 7s. 6d. 


Catalogue of Osteological Specimens contained in the Anatomical . 
Museum of the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 25. 64, 

Astronomical Observations made at the Observatory of Cambridge 
from 1846 to 1860, by the late Rev. J. CHALLIS, M.A. 


Astronomical Observations from 1861 to 1865. Vol. XXI. Royal 
4to., 155. From 1866 to 1869. Vol. XxII. 15S. 


LAW. 
Elements of the Law of Torts. A Text-book for Students. By 


MELVILLE M. BIGELOW, Ph.D. Crown 8vo. ros. 6d. 

A Selection of Cases on the English Law of Contract. By 
GERARD BROWN FINCH, M.A. Royal 8vo. 28s. 

Bracton’s Note Book. A Collection of Cases decided in the King’s 
Courts during the Reign of Henry the Third, annotated by a Lawyer of 
that time, seemingly by Henry of Bratton. Edited by F. W. MAITLAND. 
3 vols. Demy 8vo. £3. 35. (net.) 

Tables shewing the Differences between English and Indian Law. 
By Sir ROLAND KNYVET WILSON, Bart., M.A., LL.M. Demy ee, a 

The Influence of the Roman Law on the Law of England 
Being the Yorke Prize Essay for the year 1884. By T. E. SCRUTTON, 
M.A. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. 


Land in Fetters. Being the Yorke Prize Essay for 1885. By 
T. E. ScRuTTON, M.A. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Commons and Common Fields, or the History and Policy of the 
Laws of Commons and Enclosures in England. Being the Yorke Prize 
Essay for 1886. By T. E. ScruTTon, M.A. Demy 8vo. ros. 64. 


History of the Law of Tithes in England. Being the Yorke Prize 
Essay for 1887. By W. EASTERBY, B.A., LL.B. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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History of Land Tenure in Ireland. Being the Yorke Prize Essay 
for 1888. By W. E. MonTGomery, M.A., LL.M. Demy 8vo. tos. 64. 

History of Equity as administered in the Court of Chancery. Being 
the Yorke Prize Essay for es By D. M*KENZIE KERLY, M.A., St John’s 
College. Demy 8vo. 125. Oa. 
Introduction to the Study of Justinian’s Digest. By Henry 
JOHN Rosy. Demy 8vo. 9s. 

Justinian’s Digest. Lib. VII., Tit. I. De Usufructu, with a Legal 
and Philological Commentary by H. J. Rosy. Demy 8vo. gs. 
The Two Parts complete in One Volume. Demy 8vo. 18s. 

A Selection of the State Trials. By J. W. WILLis-BuND, M.A., 
LL.B. Crown 8vo. Vols. I. and II. In 3 parts. 30s, 

The Institutes of Justinian, translated with Notes by J. T. Appy, 
LL.D., and BRYAN WALKER, M.A., LL.D. Cr. 8vo. 16s. 

Practical Jurisprudence. A comment on AusTIN. By E. C. 
Cuark, LL.D., Regius Professor of Civil Law. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


An Analysis of Criminal Liability. By the same. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The Fragments of the Perpetual Edict of Salvius Julianus, Ar- 
ranged, and Annotated by the late BRYAN WALKER, LL.D. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


The Commentaries of Gaius and Rules of Ulpian. Translated 
and Annotated, by J. T. Appy, LL.D., and BRYAN WALKER, M.A., 
LL.D. New Edition by Bryan Walker. Crown 8vo. 16s. 


Grotius de Jure Belli et Pacis, with the Notes of Barbeyrac and 
others; an abridged Translation of the Text, by W. WHEWELL, D.D. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. The translation separate, 6s. 


Selected Titles from the Digest, by BRYAN WALKER, M.A., LL.D. 
PartI. Mandativel Contra. Digest xvil. 1. Cr. 8vo. 55. 
Part II. De Adquirendo rerum dominio, and De Adquirenda vel 


amittenda Possessione, Digest XLI. 1 and 2. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Part III. De Condictionibus, Digest x11. 1 and 4—7 and Digest 


XIII. 1—3. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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The Life and Letters of the Reverend Adam Sedgwick, LL.D., 
F.R.S. (Dedicated, by special permission, to Her Majesty the Queen.) By 
JOHN WILLIs CLARK, M.A., F.S.A., and THoMAS MCKENNY HUGHEs, 
M.A. 2vols. Demy 8vo. 36s. 


=———Fir Growth of English Industry and Commerce during the Early 
and Middle Ages. By W. CUNNINGHAM, D.D. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


The Architectural History of the University of Cambridge and 
of the Colleges of Cambridge and Eton, by the late Professor WILLIs, 
M.A., F.R.S. Edited with large Additions and a Continuation to the 
present time by J. W. CLARK, M.A. 4 Vols. Super Royal 8vo. £6. 6s. 

Also a limited Edition of the same, consisting of 120 numbered Copies 
only, large paper Quarto; the woodcuts and steel engravings mounted 
on India paper; of which 100 copies are now offered for sale, at Twerity- 
five Guineas net each set. 


London: Cambridge Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 
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The University of Cambridge from the Earliest Times to the 
Royal Injunctions of 1535. By J. B. MULLINGER, M.A. Demy 8vo. 128. 

— PartII. From the Royal Injunctions of 1535 to the Accession of Charles 
the First. Demy 8vo. 18s. 

History of the College of St John the Evangelist, by THomas 
BAKER, B.D., Ejected Fellow. Edited by JOHN E. B. Mayor, M.A., 
Fellow of St John’s, Two Vols. Demy 8vo. 245. 

Scholae Academicae: some Account of the Studies at the English 
Universities in the Eighteenth Century, By CHRISTOPHER WorDs- 
WORTH, M.A. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Life and Times e Stein, or ' Germany and Prussia in the Napoleonic 


Age, by J. R. SEELEY, Portraits and Maps. 3 vols. Demy 8vo. 380s. 
The Constitution of Canada. By J. E. C. Munro, LL.M. 
Demy 8vo. 


Studies in the Literary Relations of England with Germany in 
the Sixteenth Century. By C. H. HERFoRD, M.A. Crown 8vo. gps. 


Chronological Tables of Greek History. By Cart PETER. Trans- 
lated from the German by G. CHAWNER, M.A. Demy qto. Ios. 

Travels in Arabia Deserta in 1876 and 1877. By CHARLES 
M. DouGuTy. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 2 vols. £3. 3s. 

History of Nepal, edited with an introductory sketch of the Country 
and People by Dr D. WRIGHT. Super-royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A Journey of Literary and Archmological Research in Nepal and 
Northern India, 1884—5. By C. BENDALL, M.A. Demy 8vo, 105. 
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Political Parties in Athens during the Peloponnesian War, b 
L. WHIBLEY, M.A. (Prince Consort Dissertation, 1888.) Second Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 

Pope Gregory the Great and his relations with Gaul, by F. W. 
KELLETT, M.A. (Prince Consort Dissertation, 1888.) Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 

The Constitutional Experiments of the Commonwealth, being the 
Thirlwali Prize Essay for 1889, by E. JENKs, B.A., LL.B. Cr. 8vo. 25. 6d. 

On Election by Lot at a by J. W. HEADLAM, B.A. (Prince 
Consort Dissertation, 1890.) Crown 8vo. [7x the Press. 


The Destruction of the § omerset jpeligions Houses and its Effects. 
By W. A. J. ARCHBOLD, B.A., LL.B. (Prince Consort Dissertation, 
1890. ) Crown 8vo. [Zn the Press. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Engraved Gems of Classical Times with a Catalogue of the 
eee in the Fitzwilliam Museum by J. H. MIDDLETON, M.A. Royal 8vo. 
12s 

Erasmus. The Rede pean delivered in the Senate-House, Cam- 
bridge, June 11, 1890, by R. C. JEBB, Litt.D. Cloth, 2s. Paper Covers, rs. 

The Literary remains of Albrecht Durer, by W. M. Conway. With 
poe from the British Museum Manuscripts, and Notes upon them 

LINA ECKENSTEIN. Royal 8vo. a1s. 

The rf lected Papers of Henry Bradshaw, including his Memoranda 
and Communications read before the Cambridge Antiquarian Society: 
With 13 facsimiles. Edited by F. J. H. JENKINSON, M.A. Dewy Gro. 


London: Cambridge Warehouse, Ave Maria Lone. 


12 PUBLICATIONS OF 

Memorials of the Life of George Elwes Corrie, DD. formerly Master 
Alen Cage by MoH eovn. Demy avo. 122. 

The Latin Heptateuch 39 Pub.i-.¢d piecemeal by the French printer 
Wits More: (12%, end the Freach Benotictines E. MarTreswe (1733) 
ant J. b. bites (1852—54). Criticaly reviewed by Jous E. B. Maron, 
M.A. Demy sv. 0s. 6d. ; 

Kinship and Marriage in early Arabia, by W. Rogextsox Sura, 
SLA. LED. Crown Bvo. 71. 6d. 

Chapters on English Metre. By Rev. Josep B. Mayor, MLA 
jaet.y B00. 72. Gd. 

A Catalogue of Ancient Marbles in Great Britain, by Prof Apo.F 
Micssagiis. Translated by C. A. Mo Fennewi, Litt. D. Royal &va. 
Koxuurgh ‘Moras backs. £2. 25. 

From Shakespeare to Pope. An Inquiry into the causes and 
Aenea of the ig AA Classical Poetry in England. By E. Gossez, 
M.A. Crown Svo. 4s. 

The Literature of the French Renaissance. An Introductory 
Easay. By A. A. Titcey, M.A. Crown Svo. 6s. 

A Latin-English Dictionary. Printed from the (Incomplete) MS. 
of the late J. H. Kev. M.A., F.K.S. Demy gto. £1. 115. 6d. 

Ecclesiae Londino-Batavae archivum. Tomvs Priwvs. ABRa- 
HAMI OkTELIL et virvrum eruditoram ad eundem et ad Jacosvu 
COLIVM OKTELIANVM — Epistulae,(1524— 1628). Tomvs Secvnpvs. 
LVISTVLAE ET TKACTATVS cum Keformationis tum Ecclesiae 
Londing Vatavae Histunam Illustrantes 1s44—1622. Ex aa i 
mandante Ecclesia Lording-Batava edidit JoaNNES HENRICVS HESSELS, 
Demy gto. Each vol., separately, £3. 10s. Taken together £5. 55. AG. 

An Eighth Century Latin-Anglo-Saxon Glossary preserved in the 
Library of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, edited by J. H. HESSELs. 
Demy 4vo. 105. 

Contributions to the Textual Criticism of the Divina Commedia. 
Including the complete collation thr t the /s/erno of all the MSS. 
at Oxford and Cambridge. By the Kev. E. Moore, D.D. Demy 8vo. 215. 

The Despatches of Earl Gower, English Ambassador at the court 
of Versailles, June 1740 to August 1792, and the Despatches of Mr Lindsay 
and Mr Monro. By O. Browninc, M.A. Demy 8vo. 15s. 

Rhodes in Ancient Times. By Crcit Torr, M.A. With six 
plates. 10s. 6d. 

Rhodes in Modern Times. By the same Author. With three 
plates. Demy 8vo. 8s. 

The Woodcutters of the Netherlands during the last quarter of 
the Fifteenth Century. By W. M. Conway. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. 

iectures on the Growth and Training of the Mental Faculty, 
delivered in the University of Cambridge. By FRANCIS WARNER, M.D., 
F.K.C.P. Crown 8vo. 45-6d. 
Srictures on Teaching, delivered in the University of Cambridge. 
By J. G. Fitcn, M.A., LL.D. Cr. 8vo. gs. 

Lectures on Language and Linguistic Method in the School. By 

S.S. Lauri, M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo. ; 


Occisional Addresses on Educational Subjects. By S. S. Laurie, 
M.A., F.R.S.E. Crown 8vo. 55. 
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A Manual of Cursive Shorthand, by H. L. CaLLenpar, M.A. 


Extra Fcap. 8vo. 25. 

A System of Phonetic Spelling, adapted to English by H. L. CALLEN- 
DAR, M.A. Extra Fcap. 8vo. 64. 

A Primer of Cursive Shorthand. By H. L. CALLENDAR, M.A. 64d. 

Reading Practice in Cursive Shorthand. Easy extracts for Begin- 
ners. St Mark, Pt. I. Vicar of Wakefield, Chaps. I—IV. Alice in 
Wonderland, Chap. VII. Price 3d. each. 

Essays from the Spectator in Cursive Shorthand, by H. L. 
CALLENDAR, M.A. 6d. 

Gray and his Friends. Letters and Relics in great part hitherto 
unpublished. Edited by the Rev. D. C. Tovey, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A Grammar of the Irish Language. By Prof. WinpiscH. Trans- 
lated by Dr NORMAN MOORE. Crown 8vo. 75. 64. 


A Catalogue of the Collection of Birds formed by the late Hugh 


EDWIN STRICKLAND, now in the possession of the University of Cam- 
bridge. By O. SALVIN, M.A., F.R.S. £1. IS. 
Admissions to Gonville and Caius College in the University of 
Cambridge March 1558—9 to Jan. 1678—9. Edited by J. VENN, Sc.D., 
and S. C. VENN. Demy 8vo. 105. 
A Catalogue of the Hebrew Manuscripts preserved in the Uni- 
versity Library, Cambridge. By the late Dr SCHILLER-SZINESSY. 95. 
Catalogue of the Buddhist Sanskrit Manuscripts in the University 
Library, Cambridge. Edited by C. BENDALL, M.A. 125. 
A Catalogue of the Manuscripts preserved in the Library of the 
University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 5 Vols. ros. each. 
Index to the Catalogue. Demy 8vo. ros. 
A Catalogue of Adversaria and printed books containing MS. 
notes, in the Library of the University of Cambridge. 35. 6d. 
The Illuminated Manuscripts in the Library of the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, Cambridge, by W. G. SEARLE, M.A. 75. 6d. 
A Chronological List of the Graces, etc. in the University Registry 
which concern the University Library. 5. 6d. 


Catalogus Bibliothecs Burckhardtiane. Demy Quarto. 5s. 


Graduati Cantabrigienses: sive catalogus exhibens nomina eorum 
uos fo quocunque ornavit Academia Cantabrigiensis (1800—1884). 
ura H. R. LuaRpD, S.T.P. Demy 8vo. 125. 6d. 

Statutes for the University of Cambridge and for the Colleges 
therein, made, published and approved (1878—1882) under the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge Act, 1877. Demy 8vo. 16s. 

Statutes of the University of Cambridge. 35. 6a. 

Ordinances of the University of Cambridge. 7s. 6¢. Supplement 
to ditto. 1s. 

Trusts, Statutes and Directions affecting (1) The Professorships 
of the University. (2) The Scholarships and Prizes. (3) Other Gifts and 
Endowments, Demy 8vo. gs. 


A Compendium of University Regulations. Demy 8vo. 64. 
London: Cambridge Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 


14 PUBLICATIONS OF 
The Cambridge Bible for Schools and Collegrs. 


Gexexar Ev:toz: J.J. 3. PEKOWNE, D.D., Bishop oy WORCESTER. 
$6] iy diSenis 6 eommend too highly this excellent series.” —Cmernizan. 
Now Ready. Cloth, Extra Feap. 8vo. With Maps. 
Book of Joshua. By Rev. G. F. Macrzar, D.D. 25. 6a. 
Book of Judges. By Rev. J. J. Lias, MLA. 3s. 6d. 
Pirst Book of Samuel. By Rev. Prof. Kirnxpatricx, B.D. 35. 6¢. 
Second Book of Samuel. By Rev. Prof. KIRKPaTRICK, B.D. 35. 6c. 
Pirst Book of Kings. By Rev. Prof. Lumpy, D.D. 35. 6a. 
Second Book of Kings. By Rev. Prof. Lumsy, D.D. 35. 6d. 
Book of Job. By Rev. A. B. Davipsoyx, D.D. 5s. 
Book of Ecclesiastes. By Very Rev. E. H. Prumprre, D.D. 55. 
Book of Jeremiah. By Rev. A. W. Streang, M.A. 45. 6d. 
Book of Hosea. By Rev. T. K. Cuzyne, M.A, D.D. 3s. 
Books of Obadiah and Jonah. By Arch PERowNE 25. 6d. 
Book of Micah. By Rev. T. K. Curyng, M.A.,D.D. 15. 6d. 
Books of Haggai, Zechariah & Malachi. By Arch. PEROWNE. 3s. 6d. 
Book of Malachi. By Archdeacon PEROWNE. Is. 
Gospel according to St Matthew. By Rev. A. Carr, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
Gospel according to 8t Mark. By Rev. G.F. Maciear, D.D. 2s. 6d. 
Gospel according to 8t Luke. By Archdeacon FarRRAR. 45. 6d. 
Gospel according to 8t John. By Rev. A. PLlumwer, D.D. 45. 6d. 
Acts of the Apostles. By Prof. Lumsy, D.D. 4s. 6a. 
Epistle to the Romans. Rev. H.C. G. Moute, M.A. 35. 6d. 
Pirst Corinthians. By Rev. J. J. Lias, MLA. 2s. 
Second Corinthians. By Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. 2s. 
Epistle to the Galatians. By Rev. E. H. PERowneg, D.D. 1s. 6d. 
Epistle to the Ephesians. Rev. H. C. G. MouLe, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
Epistle to the Hebrews. By Archdeacon Farrar, D.D. 3s. 6d. 
Epistle to the Philippians. By Rev. H.C.G. MouLe, M.A. 2s.6d. 
Epistles to the Thessalonians. By Rev. G. G. FInDLay, B.A. 2s. 
General Epistle of St James. By Very Rev. E.H.PLUMPTRE. 15.6. 
Epistles of St Peter and St Jude. By the same Fditor. 2s. 6d. 
Epistles of St John. By Rev. A. Plummer, M.A., D.D. 35. 6d. 
Book of Revelation. By Rev. W. H. Stmcox, M.A. 35. 
Preparing. 
Book of Genesis. By the BisHop oF WORCESTER. 


Books of Exodus, Numbers and Deuteronomy. By Rev. C. D. 
GINsBURG, LL.D. 


London: Cambridge Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 
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Books of Ezra and Nehemiah. By Rev. Prof. RyLE, M.A. 

Book of Psalms. Part I. By Rev. Prof. KIRKPATRICK, B.D. 
Book of Isaiah. By Prof. W. ROBERTSON SMITH, M.A. 

Book of Ezekiel. By Rev. A. B. Davipson, D.D. 

Epistles to Colossians & Philemon. By Rev. H. C. G. Mouse, M.A. 
Epistles to Timothy and Titus. By Rev. A. E. Humpnureys, M.A. 


The Smaller Cambridge Bible for Schools. 


The Smaller Cambridge Bible for Schools zwi// form an entirely new series 
of commentaries on some selected books of the Bible. It is expected that they will 
be prepared for the most part by the Editors of the larger series (the Cambridge 
Bible for Schools and Colleges). The volumes will be sssued at a low price, and 
will be suitable to the requirements of preparatory and elementary schools. 


Now ready. Price 1s. each. 
First and Second Books of Samuel. By Prof. KiRKPATRICK, B.D. 
First and Second Books of Kings. By Rev. Prof. Lumsy, D.D. 
Gospel according to St Matthew. By Rev. A. Carr, M.A. 
Gospel according to St Mark. By Rev. G. F. Maciear, D.D. 
Gospel according to St Luke. By Archdeacon Farrar, D.D. 
Gospel according to St John. By Rev. A. PLumMER, D.D. 
Acts of the Apostles. By Professor Lumby, D.D. 


THE CAMBRIDGE GREEK TESTAMENT 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


with a Revised Text, based on the most recent critical authorities, and 
English Notes, prepared under the direction of the General Editor, 


J. J. S. PEROWNE, D.D., BisHop oF WORCESTER. 


Gospel according to St Matthew. By Rev. A.Carr, M.A. 45. 6d. 
Gospel according to St Mark. By Rev.G. F. Maciear, D.D. 4s. 64. 
Gospel according to St Luke. By Archdeacon Farrar. 6s. 
Gospel according to St John. By Rev. A. Plummer, D.D. 6s. 
Acts of the Apostles. By Prof. Lumpy, D.D. 4 Maps. 6s. 
First Epistle to the Corinthians. By Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. 3s. 


Second Epistle to the Corinthians. By Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. 
(Preparing. 

Epistle to the Hebrews. By Archdeacon Farrar, D.D. 3s. 6d. 

Epistles of St John. By Rev. A. PLumMeER, M.A., D.D. 4s. 


London: Cambridge Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 


16 PUBLICATIONS OF 


THE PITT PRESS SERIES. 


*," Copies of the Pitt Press Series may generally be obtained in two volumes, 
Text and Notes separately. 


l. GREEK. 


Aristophanes. Aves—Plutus—Ranae. By W. C. GREEN, M.A., 
late Assistant Master at Rugby School. 3s. 6d. each. 

Euripides. Heracleidw. By E. A. BecK, M.A. 35. 6d. 

Euripides. Hercules Furens. By A. Gray, M.A., and J. T. 
HUTCHINSON, M.A. 25. 

Euripides. Hippolytus. By W. S. Hap.ey, M.A. 2s. 

Euripides. Iphigeneia in Aulis. By C. E.S. Heap.am, B.A. 2s. 6d. 

Herodotus. Book V. By E. S. SHUCKBURGH, M.A. 3s. 

Herodotus. Book VI. By the same Editor. 45. 

Herodotus. Books VIII., 1X. By the same Editor. 45. each. 

Herodotus. Book VIII., Ch. 1—90. Book IX., Ch. 1—89. By the 
same Editor. 3s. 6d. each. 

Homer. Odyssey, Book IX. Book X. By G. M. Epwarps, M.A. 
as. 6d. each. 

Homer. Odyssey, Book XXI. By the same Editor. 2s. 

Homer. Iliad. Book XXII. By the same Editor. 2s. 

Homer. Iliad. Book XXIII. By the same Editor. [early ready. 
Luciani Somnium Charon Piscator et De Luctu. By W. E. 
HEITLAND, M.A., Fellow of St John’s College. Cambridge. 35. 6¢. 

Lucian. Menippus and Timon. By E. C. Mackig, M.A. 
; . [Nearly ready. 
Platonis Apologia Socratis. By J. ApaM, M.A. 35. 62. — 
—— Crito. By the same Editor. 2s. 6d. 
Euthyphro. By the same Editor. 2s. 6d. 
Plutarch’s Lives of the Gracchi.—Sulla—Timoleon. By H. A. 
Ho.pEN, M.A., LL.D. 6s. each. 
Plutarch’s Life of Nicias. By the same Editor. 5s. 
Sophocles.—Oedipus Tyrannus. School Edition. By R. C. Jess, 
Litt.D., LL.D. 45. 6d. 
Thucydides. Book VII. By Rev. H. A. Hotpen, M.A., LL.D. 

: [Nearly ready, 
Xenophon—Agesilaus. By H. Hartstong, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
Xenophon—Anabasis. By A. PReTor, M.A. Two vols. 7s. 6d. 
Books I. III. IV. and ¥V. By the same Editor. 

Price as. each. Books II. VI. and VII. 25. 6d. each, 
Xenophon—Cyropaedeia. Books I. II. By Rev. H. A. HoLpeEn, 
M.A., LL.D. 2 vols. 6s. 
Books III. IV.and V. By the same Editor. 55. 
Books VI. VII. and VIII. By the same Editor. 5s. 
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II, LATIN. 
Beda’s Ecclesiastical History, Books ITI.,IV. Edited by J. E. B. 
Mayor, M.A., and J. R. Lumpy, D.D. Revised Edit. 75. 6d. 
Caesar. De Bello Gallico Comment. I. By A. G. PESKETT, M.A. 


1s. 6d. Com. II. III. 2s. 
Comment. I. II. il. 3s. Com. IV. V. 1s. 6¢. Com. VI. and 


F . 2S 

De Bello Civili. Comment.I. By the same Editor. 35. 

M. T. Ciceronis de Amicitia.—de Senectute.—pro Sulla Oratio. By 
J. S. Rerp, Litt.D., Fellow of Gonville and Caius College. 3s. 6d. each. 

M. T. Ciceronis Oratio pro Archia Poeta. By the same. 2s. 

M. T. Ciceronis pro Balbo Oratio. By the same. 1s. 6d. 

M. T. Ciceronis in Gaium Verrem Actio Prima. By H. Cowlk, 
M.A., Fellow of St John’s Coll. 15. 64. : 

M. T. Ciceronis in Q. Caecilium Divinatio et in C. Verrem Actio. 
By W. E. HEITLAND; M.A., and H. Cowrk, M.A. 3s. 

M. T. Ciceronis Oratio pro Tito Annio Milone. By JoHN SMYTH 
PuRTON, B.D. a5. 6d. 

M. T. Ciceronis Oratio pro L.Murena. By W. E. HEITLAND, M.A. 3s. 

M. T. Ciceronis pro Cn. Plancio Oratio, by H. A. Hotpen, LL.D. 
Second Edition. 4s. 6d. 

M. Tulli Ciceronis Oratio Philippica Secunda. By A. G. PESKETT, 


M.A. 35. 6d. 

M. T. Ciceronis Somnium Scipionis. By W. D. PEARMAN, M.A. 2s. 

Horace. Epistles, Book I. By E. S. SHuckBurcH, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Livy. BooksIV.,XXVII. By H.M.STEPHENSON, M.A. 25.6d. each. 

BookV. By L. WuisLey, M.A. 25. 6d. 

Book XXI. Book XXII. ByM.S. Dimspate, M.A. 25. 6d. each. 

M. Annaei Lucani Pharsaliae Liber Primus. By W. E. HEITLAND, 
M.A., and C. E. HAsKINS, M.A. Is. 6d. 

Lucretius, Book V. By J. D. Durr, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College. Price 2s. 

P. Ovidii Nasonis Fastorum Liber VI. By A.SipGwick, M.A. 15. 6d. 

Quintus Curtius. A Portion of the History (Alexander in India). 
By W. E. HEITLAND, M.A. and T. E. RAVEN, B.A. 35. 6d. 

P. bhal Maronis Aeneidos Libri 1—XII. By A. Sipcwicx, M.A. 
15. 6a, each. 

P. Vergili Maronis Bucolica. Bythe same Editor. 1s. 62. 

P. Vergili Maronis Georgicon Libri I. II. By the same Editor. 
as. Libri ITI. IV. By the same Editor. 25. 

Vergil. The Complete Works. By the same Editor. Two Vols. 
Vol. I. Introduction and Text. 35. 6¢. Vol. II. Notes. 45. 6d. 














III. FRENCH. 
Bataille de Dames. By Scrispe and Lecouvt. By Rev. H. A. 
BuLi, M.A. 3s. 
Dix Années d’Exil. Livre II. Chapitres 1—8. Par MADAME LA 
BARONNE DE STAEL-HOLSTEIN. By the late G. Masson, B.A. and 
G. W. PROTHERO, M.A. New Edition, enlarged. 35. 


London: Cambridge Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 


18 PUBLICATIONS OF 
Histoire du Siécle de Louis XIV. var Voltaire. Chaps. I. Bia 5 


By GusTAvE Masson, B.A. and G. W. PROTHERO, M.A 
Chaps. XIV.—XXIV. as. 6d. Chap. XXV. to end. 25. 6d. 


Fredégonde et Brunehaut. A Tragedy in Five Acts, by N. Le- 
MERCIER. By GUSTAVE MASSON, B.A. 25. 

Jeanne D’Arc. By A. DE LAMARTINE. By Rev. A. C. CLAPIN, 
M.A. Revised Edition by A. R. Ropes, M.A. 15. 6d. 

La Canne de Jonc. By A. DE Vicny. By Rev. H.A.BuLL, M.A. 2s. 

La Jeune Sibérienne. Le Lépreux de la Cite D’Aoste. Tales by 
CouNT XAVIER DE MAISTRE. By GUSTAVE MASSON, B.A. 1s. 6d. 

La Picciola. By X. B.SAInTINE. By Rev. A. C. CLAaPIN, M.A. 2s. 

La Guerre. By MM. ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. By the same 
Editor. 3. 

La Métromanie. A Comedy, by Prron. By G. Masson, B.A. 2s. 

Lascaris ou Les Grecs du XV® Siécle, Nouvelle Historique, par 
A. F. VILLEMAIN. Bythesame. 25. 

La Suite du Menteur. A Comedy by P. CoRNEILLE. By the 
Same. 25. 

Lazare Hoche—Par EMILE DE BONNECHOSE. With Four Maps. 
By C. CoLBeck, M.A. 235. 

Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, Comédie-Ballet en Cinq Actes. Par 
J.-B. Poquelin de Moliére (1670). By Rev. A. C. CLAPIN, M.A. 15, 64, 

Le Directoire. (Considérations sur la Révolution Frangaise. 


Troisiéme et quatriéme parties.) Revised and enlarged. By G. MASSON, 
B.A. and G. W. PROTHERO, M.A. 25. 


Les Plaideurs. Racine. By E. G. W. BRAUNHOLTZ, M.A., Ph.D. 2s. 

—— —— (Abridged Edition.) 1s. 

Les Précieuses Ridicules. Mo.itre. By E. G. W. BRAUNHOLTZ, 
M.A., Ph.D. 2s. 

—— —— (Abridged Edition.) 1s. 


L’Ecole des Femmes. Moutére. By GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A. 
as. 6d. 

Le Philosophe sans le savoir. Sedaine. By Rev. H. A. Butt, 
late Master at Wellington College. 25. 

Lettres sur Vhistoire de France (XITJI—XXIV). Par AUGUSTIN 
THIERRY. By G. Masson, B.A. and G. W. PROTHERO. 235. 6a. 

Le Verre D’Eau. A Comedy, by Scrise. Edited by C. Cot- 
BECK, M.A, 3235. 

Le Vieux Célibataire. A Comedy, by CoLLin D’HARLEVILLE. 
With Notes, by G. Masson, B.A. 25. 

M. Dara, par M. C. A. Sainte-Beuve (Causeries du Lundi, 
Vol. IX.). By G. Masson, B.A. Univ. Gallic, 3s. 

Recits des Temps Merovingiens I—III. Tuierry. By the late 
G. Masson, B.A. and A. R. Ropes, M.A. Map. 35. 


q 
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IV. GERMAN. 
A Book of Ballads on German History. By WILHELM WAGNER, 
PH.D. 25 


A Book of German Dactylic Poetry. By WILHELM WAGNER, 


Ph.D. 35. 

Benedix. Doctor Wespe. Lustspiel in fiinf Aufziigen. By KARL 
HERMANN BrREvL, M.A., Ph.D. 35. 

Culturgeschichtliche Novellen, von W. H. RirHt. By H. J. 
WOLSTENHOLME, B.A. (Lond.). 35. 6d. 

Das Jahr 1813 (THE YEAR 1813), by F. KonLrRauscH. By 
WILHELM WAGNER, Ph.D. 323. 

Der erste Kreuzzug (1095—1099) nach FRIEDRICH VON RAUMER. 
THE First CRUSADE. By W. WAGNER, Ph.D. 3235. 

Der Oberhof. A Tale of Westphalian * by Kart IMMER- 
MANN. By WILHELM WAGNER, Ph.D. 

Der Staat Friedrichs des Grossen. By G. > FRxvTac. By WILHELM 
WAGNER, PH.D. 3235. 

Die Karavane, von WILHELM Haurr. By A. SCHLOTTMANN, Ph.D. 


35. 6d. 
Goetne’s Hermann and Dorothea. By bi WaGNn_erR, Ph.D. Re- 
vised edition by J. W. CARTMELL. 3s. 
Goethe's Knabenjahre. (1749—1761.) Goethe's Boyhood. By W. 
WaGner, Ph.D. Revised edition by J. W. CARTMELL, M.A. 25. 
Hauff, Das Bild des Kaisers. By KarL HERMANN BREUL, M.A., 
Ph.D. 3s. 

Hauff, Das *Wirthshaus im Spessart. By A. SCHLOTTMANN, Ph.D., 
late Assistant Master at Uppingham School. 3s. 6d. 

Mendelssohn's Letters. Selections from. By JAMES SIME, M.A. 35. 

Schiller. Wilhelm Tell. By Kart HERMANN BREUL, M.A., Ph.D. 
as. 6d. 

—— (Abridged Edition.) 1s. 6d. 

Selected Fables. Lessing and Gellert. By Kari HERMANN 
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